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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   — Fellowships,  teaching  assistantships,  and  research 
grants  are  offered  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  department  of  geography  to 
qualified  persons  interested  in  graduate  study,  according  to  a  department  brochure 
issued  for  the  1966-67  school  year. 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  toward  master  of  arts,  master  of  science, 
and  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees. 

Although  the  department  offers  a  wide  range  of  graduate  courses,  the  special 
interests  of  the  faculty  members  make  it  possible  to  provide  especially  strong 
programs  in  physical  geography,  regional  development,  economic  geography  (especially 
urban),  water  resources,  and  the  geography  of  Anglo-America  and  Latin  America. 

The  location  of  SIU  is  ideal  for  those  interested  in  geography.   It  is  a 
transition  area  between  the  North  and  the  South.   It  also  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Wabash  River  valleys,  presenting  diverse  physical,  economic, 
and  cultural  characteristics,  says  the  department  announcement. 

Information  about  financial  programs  and  courses  of  study  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Robert  A.  Harper,  chairman  of  the  SIU  geography  department  at  Carbondale. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       — Southern  Illinois  University's  School  of 
Communications  has  started  moving  into  its  new  home,  a  $3.9  million  building  that 
will  replace  more  than  15  barracks  buildings,  former  residences  and  made-over 
quarters  scattered  across  the  campus. 

Another  facility  opened  to  students  when  they  returned  from  Christmas  holidays 
Tuesday  (Jan.  4)  was  a  remodeled  location  for  the  Health  Service.  A  onetime 
sorority  house  in  SIU's  Small  Group  Housing  area,  it  has  been  redesigned  and 
equipped  for  expanded  diagnostic,  treatment;  and  emergency  service. 

The  Communications  Building,  financed  from  SIU's  share  of  the  state 
Universities  Bond  Issue,  will  provide  modern  classroom,  office,  laboratory  and 
production  facilities  for  the  departments  of  speech,  speech  correction,  theater 
and  radio-television  when  moving  operations  are  complete  this  spring. 

To  be  added  in  a  later  development  stage  is  space  for  the  departments  of 
journalism  and  printing  and  photography. 

Speech  correction  is  scheduled  to  move  first,  into  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  long,  brick  and  rubbed-aggregate  structure,  according  to  department  chairman 
I. P.  Brackett. 

A  feature  of  the  speech  correction  wing  is  a  suite  of  sound  proofed  rooms, 
suspended  like  independent  cells  inside  the  building  proper.  One  of  them  is  a 
specially  designed  "anechoic  '  chamber  where  even  the  sound  of  finger-snapping  is 
barely  audible. 

New  television  equipment  is  being  installed  and  existing  equipment  at  the 
resent  Home  Economics  Building  studios  of  STSIU-TV  will  be  moved  to  the  new  quarters 
in  phases.  Complete  transition  will  probably  be  made  by  late  spring,  according  to 
chief  engineering  William  Dixon. 
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Late  March  Is  the  expected  move-in  date  for  the  theater  department.  A  feature 
of  the  building,  a  580-seat  theater  with  hydraulically  movable  sidestages  and  a 
seven-story  high  fly  gallery  for  scenery  and  props,  won't  be  completed  until  April. 

A  completely  new  station  control  center  for  WSIU,  the  campus  FM  station,  also 
is  included  in  the  building.  Radio  is  expected  to  move  to  the  new  location  within 
a  month.  Old  equipment  will  be  used  for  instruction. 

The  speech  department,  now  in  barracks,  will  go  into  second  floor  space  later 
in  the  spring.  School  of  Communications  Dean  Horton  Talley  and  radio-television 
chairman  Buren  Robbins  are  booked  for  moves  into  new  offices  as  soon  as  telephones 
and  furnishings  are  installed. 

Six  first  floor  rooms  are  assigned  for  University-wide  classroom  use.  A 
control  center  for  the  campus  civil  defense  radio  headquarters  will  be  set  up  in 
the  new  building.  The  associate  university  architect's  office  is  scheduled  to  move 
into  temporary  quarters  on  the  second  floor.   It  is  now  housed  in  the  physical  plant 
building . 

The  Health  Service  move  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  an  X-ray  laboratory 
and  finishing  touches  on  a  12-bed  infirmary,  first  time  the  University  has  had  on- 
campue  service  for  in-patients.  The  infirmary  expected  to  open  by  March  1,  and  an 
emergency  room  will  operate  around  the  clock.  A  pharmacy  and  clinic  rooms  for  the 
five  staff  physicians  are  other  improvements  within  the  remodeled  building.  The 
Health  Service  and  pharmacy  formerly  were  in  two  separate  residences. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  643  in  a  weekly  series  —  'It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folkore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 
AND  THEIR  TEACHERS  ^^ 
John  W.  Allen  -""^ 
Southern  Illinois  University 

From  time  to  time  an  interval  of  pleasure  comes  for  having  been  a  teacher. 
These  occur  on  occasions  when  letters  or  personal  greetings  are  received  from  former 
pupils,  those  who  survived  the  'drill,  drill,  double  drill,  and  no  canteen"  that 
filled  the  learning  process  of  remote  days. 

Both  the  written  and  personal  greetings  begin  somewhat  alike  wYou  will  not 
remember  me,  but  I  went  to  school  to  you  at  Rhine  School  in  1908."  That  generally 
is  partially  true  for  they  have  outgrown  their  long  time  ago  looks.  When  the  name 
is  learned,  however,  they  generally  are  wrong,  for  they  are  remembered. 

These  greetings  from  aging  pupils  also  painfully  remind  this  negligent  pupil 
that  he  was  not  very  thoughtful  of  his  teachers.  He  now  wishes  he  had  paused  to 
express  his  appreciation  to  them  for  their  consideration  and  kindness.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  do  that  now  for  they  are  all  gone,  likewise  the  school  era  when  they 
served . 

The  writer's  memories  of  his  schooldays  are  almost  entirely  centered  around 
"Hardscrabble" ,  legally  recorded  as  Gholson  School,  District  92,  lying  across  the 
Saline-Hamilton  county  line.  Teaching  there  must  have  been  a  somewhat  difficult  chore. 
Whatever  the  conditions  were,  it  took  a  dozen  teachers,  and  all  were  men,  to  help  the 
writer's  "age  group"  through  that  country  school. 

These  men  certainly  constitute  a  varied  group.  Among  them  was  one  college 
graduate  who  operated  a  fruit  tree  nursery  on  the  side,  or  perhaps  the  school  was  a 
side  interest.  Compared  to  the  training  of  this  college  graduate  that  of  the  others 
was  generally  meagre,  ranging  downward  toward  a  vanishing  point.  A  few  had  gone  a 
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term  or  two  to  some  now  almost  forgotten  college  or  academy.   Others  may  have 
attended  a  County  Institute  of  two  weeks  duration  or  a  privately  conducted  Summer 
Normal.  These  "institutes''  and  'normals'1  were  geared  to  cramming  those  ambitious 
to  pass  a  teachers  examination,  generally  held  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  term, 
before  time  had  dimmed  memory  of  the  subjects  reviewed. 

The  examinations  were  strictly  in  the  domain  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  made  the  questions,  conducted  the  examination,  graded  the  papers,  and 
issued  the  certificates  to  those  whom  he  adjudged  "of  good  moral  character".   In 
our  county  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  with  a  minimum  average 
of  75  in  the  common  to  gain  a  second  grade  certificate.   This  certificate  was  valid 
for  one  year  and  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
was  literally  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  and  could  refuse  to  honor  certificates 
issued  by  another  county  superintendent. 

Those  seeking  a  first  grade  certificate  were  likewise  required  to  pass  the  common 
branches  examination  with  an  averaged  grade  as  remembered  of  85.   He  also  had  to 
take  an  examintion  in  botany,  zoology  and  physics.   In  addition  to  these  there  was 
the  state  life  certificate  over  which  the  county  superintendent  had  little  control. 

In  addition  to  the  college  graduate  mentioned  and  those  who  had  attended 
institutes  and  normals,  or  who   had  "gone  away  to  school",  there  were  some  who 
short-circuited  the  training  process  and  went  directly  from  the  one  room  school  to 
the  teachers  examination  and  somehow  passed.   Fourteen  'Hardscrabble"  youths  entered 
the  profession  by  this  chainel  in  as  many  years.   In  a  financial  way  Hardscrabble 
was  a  poor  school  district  but  reasonably  proud  of  its  scholastic  standard.   Some 
excellent  teachers  came  to  teach  there. 

In  its  procession  of  teachers  there  were  some  unusual  ones,  on  both  the  debit 
and  credit  sides.  We  still  smile  at  the  memory  of  one  who  assured  us  that  sun 
spots  were  nothing  more  than  sun  dogs  and  that  twilight  circles  were  halos  about 
the  moon.  Doldrum  belts  were  the  waste  places  of  earth  like  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
of  Virginia  and  Everglades  of  Florida  (sounded  appropriate) .   By  his  reckoning  the 
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horse  latitudes  naturally  were  the  places  on  earth  where  many  horses  were  grown, 
like  on  the  plains  of  our  west  and  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine.  One  opinionated 
that  mosquitos  sucked  out  poor  blood  and  that  flies  cleaned  up  filth.  Thank 
goodness,  he  was  just  one. 

The  others  were  average  or  above.  Three  at  least  were  wonderful.  Listed 
chronologically  the  first  unusual  one  was  the  teacher  who  held  a  subscription 
school,  the  first  one  attended  only  a  month.  From  his  tripod  stand  chart  we  learned 
to  read  in  that  one  month.  Had  no  other  teacher  ever  come,  reading  still  would 
have  gone  along  the  same. 

The  second  in  time  order  was  the  college  graduate,  calm  and  kindly.  With  an 
eight  year  old's  utter  lack  of  conception  of  scholarship  and  wisdom,  he  left  something 
bordering  upon  awe. 

A  third  on  the  list  of  unusual  teachers  was  one  who  loved  poetry  and  the 
rhythm  that  may  be  in  a  phrase.   From  him  I  learned  and  loved  a  thousand  poems,  with 
no  regrefis  for  having  done  so. 

Hardscrabble,  that  got  itself  consolidated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  a 
good  place  to  go  to  school. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  layer 

The  winter  months  are  desirable  for  trimming  trees,  including  fruit  trees, 
says  James  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  which  is  operated  jointly  with  the  University  of 
Illinois.  It  is  during  this  time  of  year  that  trees  are  dormant  and  the  pruning 
can  be  done  with  least  damage.  Delaying  the  pruning  until  warm  spring  days  when 
leaves  begin  to  appear  causes  sap  to  flow  from  the  fresh  cuts  and  the  loss  of  plant 
nutrients  that  should  go  toward  tree  vigor  and  fruit  production. 

Whether  pruning  shade  trees  or  fruit  trees,  an  essential  is  making  a  smooth, 
clean  cut  close  to  the  branch  or  trunk  that  will  heal   easily.  This  can  be  done 
best  by  placing  the  blade  of  the  pruner  below  or  beside  the  crotch  of  the  branch 
rather  than  in  it.  When  pruning  larger  branches  with  a  pruning  saw,  three  cuts  are 
best  to  prevent  tearing  and  splitting  the  bark  of  the  rest  of  the  tree.  For  such 
pruning,  make  a  partial  cut  on  the  lower  side  of  the  branch  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  then  saw  off  the  branch  from  the  top  a  little  farther  out. 
With  the  heavy  branch  off,  the  stub  can  be  sawed  off  flush  with  the  tree  trunk 
without  damage. 

Commercial  orchardists  already  are  pruning  apple  trees.   Some  growers  begin 
early  in  the  winter  and  prune  until  early  spring  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  hired  labor. 
Peach  trees  usually  are  pruned  last,  often  just  before  blossom  time.  This  permits 
adjusting  the  amount  of  pruning  to  the  prospects  for  a  fruit  crop. 

Although  there  is  no  general  agreement  on  the  amount  or  kind  of  pruning  for 

fruit  trees,  a  number  of  reasons  are  given  for  pruning,  Mowry  says.  Primarily,  these 

are  to  encourage  the  formation  of  strong  crotches  for  branches  in  young  trees  so 

they  can  support  large  yields  of  fruit  without  splitting  the  trunk;  to  maintain  open 
spaces  in  the  tree  so  sunlight  and  spray  materials  may  penetrate  to  all  parts  more 
evenly  during  the  growing  seasons;  and  to  shape  the  tree  for  easier  fruit  harvesting 
by  pruning  the  tops  to  lower  the  branching  and  keeping  the  branches  from  speading 
excessively.  He  suggests  moderate  pruning  annually.  Dead  branches  and  surplus 
growth  interfering  with  the  production  of  good  quality  fruit  should  be  removed. 
This  can  be  done  best  when  leaves  are  off  the  tree  in  the  dormant  season. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.   --The  bulk  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  19.7 
per  cent  increase  this  year  is  made  up  of  Illinois  students,  according  to  a  county- 
by-county  breakdown  released  by  the  SIU  Registrar's  Office. 

The  number  of  Illinois  students  on  Southern's  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville 

campuses  jumped  from  17,789  a  year  ago  to  21,591  this  fall.  Total  emrollment 

increased  from  20,471  to  24,502. 

Included  are  __________  from  . 

(total)        (your  county-- see  enclosed  map) 
Out-of-state   student  enrollment  at  SIU  this  year  increased  by  only  174,  while 

the  nu«her  of  foreign  students  increased  from  328  last  year  to  383  this  fall. 

The  total  SIU  enrollment  includes  17,355  Carbondale  campus  students  and  7,146 

on  the  Edwardsville  campus.  Greatest  gain  was  in  the  number  of  Carbondale  campus 

freshmen,  up  45.9  per  cent  from  last  year. 
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(EDITORS:  Your  attention  is  called  to  an  accompanying  map  of  Illinois,  scaled 
for  two-column  reproduction,  which  shows  total  SIU  enrollment  by  county.) 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY'S 

STUDENTS  BY  COUNTY 

OF  RESIDENCE  FALL,  1965 


ILLINOIS  STUDENTS  21591 

OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS  2528  N9«"«  are  totals 

FOREIGN   STUDENTS  383  for  Carbondale  and 

TOTAL  RESIDENCE  STUDENTS  24502  Edwardsville  Campuses 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —A  two-week  National  Security  Seminar 

conducted  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  open  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  on  March  21. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  SIU  so  that  responsible  citizens  of  a  four-state 
area  may  attend,  according  to  Alexander  R.  HacMillan,  general  chairman.  Some  200 
senior  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Reserves,  as  well  as  the  National 
Guard  and  Coast  Guard,  will  be  called  to  active  duty  to  attend. 

MacMillan  said  approximately  400  seats  will  be  available  for  men  and  women  in 
industry,  business  and  the  professions.  "The  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  the 
people  of  Southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  with  the  latest 
information  on  our  nation's  security  readiness  by  explaining  economic,  political  and 
social  influences  on  our  national  security,"  he  said. 

The  seminar  will  discuss  such  topics  as  why  we  are  fighting  in  Viet  Nam,  the 
extent  and  purpose  of  Communist  infiltration  in  Latin  America,  new  weapons  being 
added  to  our  arsenal,  the  status  of  Civil  Defense  preparedness,  and  the  value  of  our 
space  program,  MacMillan  said. 

A  special  faculty  of  ranking  officers  from  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Washington,  D.  C,  will  present  the  two  five-day  week  series  of  33  one-hour 
sessions,  supplemented  by  films  and  other  audio-visual  aids. 

The  seminar  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  newly-opened  Communications 
Building  on  Southern's  Carbondale  Campus. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 

Number  643  in  a  weekly  series  —  'It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folkore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 

•o^l  nmn.  ***  editorial  upe. 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 
AND  THEIR  TEACHERS 
John  tf,  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

From  time  to  time  an  interval  of  pleasure  comes  for  having  been  a  teacher. 
These  occur  on  occasions  when  letters  or  personal  greetings  are  received  from  former 
pupils,  those  who  survived  the  'drill,  drill,  double  drill,  and  no  canteen"  that 
filled  the  learning  process  of  remote  days. 

Both  the  written  and  personal  greetings  begin  somewhat  alike  "You  will  not 
remember  me,  but  I  went  to  school  to  you  at  Rhine  School  in  1908."  That  generally 
is  partially  true  for  they  have  outgrown  their  long  time  ago  looks.  When  the  name 
is  learned,  however,  they  generally  are  wrong,  for  they  are  remembered. 

These  greetings  from  aging  pupils  also  painfully  remind  this  negligent  pupil 
that  he  was  not  very  thoughtful  of  his  teachers.  He  now  wishes  he  had  paused  to 
express  his  appreciation  to  them  for  their  consideration  and  kindness.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  do  that  now  for  they  are  all  gone,  likewise  the  school  era  when  they 
served. 

The  writer's  memories  of  his  schooldays  are  almost  entirely  centered  around 
"Hardscrabble",  legally  recorded  as  Gholson  School,  District  92,  lying  across  the 
Saline-Hamilton  county  line.   Teaching  there  must  have  been  a  somewhat  difficult  chore. 
Whatever  the  conditions  were,  it  took  a  dozen  teachers,  and  all  were  men,  to  help  the 
writer's  "age  group"  through  that  country  school. 

These  men  certainly  constitute  a  varied  group.  Among  them  was  one  college 
graduate  who  operated  a  fruit  tree  nursery  on  the  side,  or  perhaps  the  school  was  a 
side  interest.   Compared  to  the  training  of  this  college  graduate  that  of  the  others 
was  generally  meagre,  ranging  downward  toward  a  vanishing  point.  A  few  had  gone  a 
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term  or  two  to  some  now  almost  forgotten  college  or  academy.   Others  may  have 
attended  a  County  Institute  of  two  weeks  duration  or  a  privately  conducted  Summer 
Normal.  These  "institutes"  and  "normals"  were  geared  to  cramming  those  ambitious 
to  pass  a  teachers  examination,  generally  held  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  term, 
before  time  had  dimmed  memory  of  the  subjects  reviewed. 

The  examinations  were  strictly  in  the  domain  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  made  the  questions,  conducted  the  examination,  graded  the  papers,  and 
issued  the  certificates  to  those  whom  he  adjudged  "of  good  moral  character".   In 
our  county  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  with  a  minimum  average 
of  75  in  the  common  to  gain  a  second  grade  certificate.   This  certificate  was  valid 
for  one  year  and  renewable  at  the  option  of  the  superintendent.   The  superintendent 
was  literally  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  and  could  refuse  to  honor  certificates 
issued  by  another  county  superintendent. 

Those  seeking  a  first  grade  certificate  were  likewise  required  to  pass  the  common 
branches  examination  with  an  averaged  grade  as  remembered  of  85.   He  also  had  to 
take  an  examintion  in  botany,  zoology  and  physics.   In  addition  to  these  there  was 
the  state  life  certificate  over  which  the  county  superintendent  had  little  control. 

In  addition  to  the  college  graduate  mentioned  and  those  who  had  attended 
institutes  and  normals,  or  who   had  "gone  away  to  school",  there  were  some  who 
short-circuited  the  training  process  and  went  directly  from  the  one  room  school  to 
the  teachers  examination  and  somehow  passed.   Fourteen  'Hardscrabble"  youths  entered 
the  profession  by  this  channel  in  as  many  years.   In  a  financial  way  Hardscrabble 
was  a  poor  school  district  but  reasonably  proud  of  its  scholastic  standard.   Some 
excellent  teachers  came  to  teach  there. 

In  its  procession  of  teachers  there  were  some  unusual  ones,  on  both  the  debit 
and  credit  sides.  We  still  smile  at  the  memory  of  one  who  assured  us  that  sun 
spots  were  nothing  more  than  sun  dogs  and  that  twilight  circles  were  halos  about 
the  moon.  Doldrum  belts  were  the  waste  places  of  earth  like  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
of  Virginia  and  Everglades  of  Florida  (sounded  appropriate) .   By  his  reckoning  the 
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horse  latitudes  naturally  were  the  places  on  earth  where  many  horses  were  grown, 
like  on  the  plains  of  our  west  and  the  pampas  of  the  Argentine.  One  opinionated 
that  mosquitos  sucked  out  poor  blood  and  that  flies  cleaned  up  filth.   Thank 
goodness,  he  was  just  one. 

The  others  were  average  or  above.  Three  at  least  were  wonderful.  Listed 
chronologically  the  first  unusual  one  was  the  teacher  who  held  a  subscription 
school,  the  first  one  attended  only  a  month.   From  his  tripod  stand  chart  we  learned 
to  read  in  that  one  month.  Had  no  other  teacher  ever  come,  reading  still  would 
have  gone  along  the  same. 

The  second  in  time  order  was  the  college  graduate,  calm  and  kindly.  With  an 
eight  year  old's  utter  lack  of  conception  of  scholarship  and  wisdom,  he  left  something 
bordering  upon  awe. 

A  third  on  the  list  of  unusual  teachers  was  one  who  loved  poetry  and  the 
rhythm  that  may  be  in  a  phrase.   From  him  I  learned  and  loved  a  thousand  poems,  with 
no  regrefis  for  having  done  so. 

Hardscrabble,  that  got  itself  consolidated  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  a 
good  place  to  go  to  school. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     —The  swine  business  from  a  banker's  point  of 
view  will  be  among  subjects  discussed  at  the  ninth  annual  Swine  Day  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Feb.  11.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  SIU  animal  industries 
department  in  cooperation  x^ith  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

Joe  Emerson,  vice  president  of  the  Empire  Bank,  Springfield,  Mo.,  will  discuss 
the  risks  involved,  the  financial  trends  for  future  hog  producers,  and  the  financial 
structure  of  large  swine  production  operations.  He  will  also  talk  about  whether 
a  large  swine  production  unit  is  a  good  investment. 

George  R.  Robson,  manager  of  Shur-Gain  Research  Farm  at  Maple,  Ontario,  will 
speak  about  controlled  feeding  and  tethered  management  of  the  swine  breeding  herd 
and  give  his  observations  on  early  weaning,  restricted  feeding,  and  artificial 
insemination  in  swine  production.  This  will  include  discussions  of  whether  controlled 
feeding  is  a  "sow  stimulator"  and  profit-making  management  system,  and  the  effects 
of  tethered  sow  confinement  on  gestation  management  and  current  building  concepts. 
Robson  is  regarded  as  a  top  Canadian  swine  specialist. 

Other  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  "Complete  Liquid  Feeding  and  SPF  Swine 
Production  System  on  Concrete,"  by  Steven  Reel,  production  manager  of  the  American 
Hog  Company,  Wiggins,  Colo.,  and  "Swine  Progress  by  Data  and  Eye  Evaluation,"  by 
J.  Marvin  Garner,  secretary  of  the  Chester  White  Swine  Record  Association, 
Rochester,  Ind. 

The  program  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium  at  the  SIU 
Agriculture  Building.  A  tour  of  the  University  swine  facilities  will  be  arranged 
for  interested  persons  at  the  3:30  p.m.  conclusion  of  the  program. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     — The  winter  quarter  concert  season  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  will  feature  a  number  of  guest  recitals  including  a  "Studio  for 
Early  Music,"  featuring  a  group  of  performers  from  Washington  University  playing 
ancient  instruments,  on  Jan.  19,  and  a  violin-cello-plano  recital  by  area  musicians 
on  Jan.  23. 

An  electronic  music  concert  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  10,  followed  on  Feb.  11,  12 
and  13  by  performances  of  two  short  operas  by  the  SIU  Opera  Workshop,  with  workshop 
director  and  former  Metropolitan  Opera  dramatic  soprano  Marjorie  Lawrence  singing 
the  title  role  in  "The  Medium." 

In  addition  to  concerts  and  recitals,  the  music  department  will  conduct  a 
small  ensemble  clinic  (vocal  and  instrumental)  and  a  percussion  clinic,  both  on 
Feb.  19. 

The  schedule  of  concerts,  all  except  the  opera  open  to  the  public  without 
admission  charge,  follows: 

Jan.  15 — Men's  Glee  Club  Concert,  Robert  Kingsbury,  conductor,  Shryock 
Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Jan.  16 — Faculty  Recital,  Marianne  Webb,  organist,  Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

Jan.  19— Guest  Recital — "Studio  for  Early  Music,"  Washington  University 
musicians,  Davis  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Jan.  23 — Guest  Artist  Recital — Ann  Spurbeck,  Carbondale  violinist;  Lois  Palen, 
Murphysboro  cellist;  Liselotte  Schmidt,  SIU  music  department  faculty,  pianist, 
Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

Jan.  27 — Faculty  Recital,  Woodwind  Quintet,  Davis  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Jan.  30 — Southern  Illinois  Symphony,  Warren  van  Bronkhorst,  conductor,  and 
Kent  Werner,  pianist,  Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 
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Feb.  6 — Faculty  Recital — Peter  Spurbeck,  cello,  and  Robert  Mueller,  piano, 
Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

Feb.  10 — Electronic  Music  Concert,  Davis  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

Feb.  11,  12  and  13— Opera,  "Gianni  Schicchi''  and  "The  Medium, I:   Shryock 
Auditorium.  The  Feb.  11  performance  at  2  p.m.  will  be  for  area  high  school  students 
without  charge.  The  Feb.  12  performance  will  start  at  8  p.m.,  the  Feb.  13  one, 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  will  start  at  3  p.m. 

Feb.  20 — Faculty  Recital,  Brass  Quintet,  Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

Feb.  24 — Young  Person's  Concert,  University  Choir,  Robert  Kingsbury,  conductor, 
Shryock  Auditorium,  3  p.m. 

Feb.  27 — University  Wind  Ensemble  concert,  Melvin  Siener,  conductor,  with 
Steven  Barwick,  pianist,  and  Larry  Franklin,  trumpet,,  Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

March  6 — Faculty  Recital,  Tommy  Goleeke,  tenor,  and  Steven  Barwick,  pianist, 
Shryock  Auditorium,  4  p.m. 

March  10 — Symphonic  Band  Concert,  Mike  Hanes,  director,  Shryock  Auditorium, 
3  p.m. 

March  11 — Faculty  Recital,  Illinois  String  Quartet,  Davis  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

A  number  of  recitals  by  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  are  also 
programmed . 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — Southern  Illinois  University's  Inter-Faith  Council 
will  observe  its  annual  Religion  in  Life  Week,  Jan.  15-20,  with  a  theme  of  "The  Role 
of  the  Student  In  Religion  Today." 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Chandler  W.  Sterling,  Episcopalian  Bishop  of  Montana,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker.  His  talk,  sponsored  by  the  Canterbury  Association,  will  be 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  Morris  Library  Auditorium  Jan.  18  (Tuesday).  He  also  will  be  speaker 
at  Freshman  Convocation  Jan.  20  (Thursday)  at  10  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  in  Shryock 
Auditorium. 

Kappa  Epsilon,  a  fraternity  of  the  Church  of  God,  will  present  a  film  "Beloved 
Enemy"  Jan.  15  (Saturday)  at  7  p.m.  in  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

Nathan  Porter,  associate  secretary  for  missionary  personnel  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  will  give  a  lecture  at  Baptist  Student  Center 
Chapel  Jan.  16  (Sunday)  at  9  p.m.   Porter  is  responsible  for  a  two-year  mission 
program  for  college  graduates,  called  US-2 

The  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  will  feature  Charles  Hatfield,  chairman 
of  mathematics  department  at  University  of  Missouri  at  Rolla.  Hatfield  is 
scheduled  to  talk  :,God  is  Dead?"  Jan.  17  (Monday)  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Morris  Library 
Auditorium. 

Newman  graduate  students  at  SIU  will  discuss  "Progress  or  Chaos,  The  American 
Negro,  1965,"  Jan.  19  (Wednesday)  at  8  p.m.  in  Morris  Library  Auditorium. 

Dedication  of  the  Henry  Horner  Student  Center  of  the  Jewish  Student 
Association  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Jan.  20  (Thursday).  The  center  is  at  803  S. 
Washington,  Carbondale. 

Two  films  "Story  of  Christian  Science"  and  "How  Christian  Science  Heals," 
will  be  presented  in  Morris  Library  Auditorium  at  7:30  p.m.  Jan.  20  (Thursday). 
The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Christian  Science  Organization. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       —Grain  elevator  management  and  financing  problems 
will  be  highlighted  in  the  program  for  the  second  annual  Southern  Illinois  University 
Grain  Marketing  Symposium  February  1. 

The  all-day  program  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  with  registration  in  the  ballroom 
area  of  the  SIU  University  Center  at  Carbondale.  The  event  sponsored  by  the  SIU 
department  of  agricultural  industries  and  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers  Association, 
will  interest  especially  elevator  operators,  other  grain  handlers,  financing  agency 
persons,  and  farmers. 

The  morning  session  will  feature  W.R.  Boniface,  president  of  the  Bank  for 
Cooperatives,  who  will  speak  about  "Diagnosing  Elevator  Capital  Requirements"  S.  Q. 
Wilkinson,  president  of  the  Kansas,  111.  Bank,  will  discuss  "How  a  Banker  Looks  at 
Elevator  Financing,"  and  L.  F.  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  extension  specialist, 
will  report  on  "Elevator  Records  as  Management  Tools." 

A  luncheon,  at  which  Ralph  Bedwell,  director  of  the  SIU  Small  Business  Institute, 
will  discuss  salesmanship,  will  begin  the  afternoon  session. 

Walter  J#  Wills,  chairman  of  the  SIU  agricultural  industries  department,  will 
speak  about  the  "Needed  Competitive  Adjustment  in  the  Grain  Trade."  A  discussion  of 
elevator  drying  problems  from  the  viewpoints  of  an  agrucultural  engineer,  a  processor, 
an  elevator  operator  and  a  farmer  will  end  the  session. 

Dale  King,  vice  president  of  the  Mikco  Grain  Corp,  at  Cairo,  will  climax  the 

symposium's  closing  dinner  session  with  observations  on  some  of  the  future  problems 

in  grain  marketing  as  he  sees  them. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     — Current  trends  and  practices  in  college 
admissions  will  be  the  topic  of  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  Area  Roundtable  No.  19, 
Illinois  Guidance  and  Personnel  Associations  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Jan.  17. 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin3  SIU  admissions  director,  will  lead  the  discussion 
and  present  Information  on  Southern's  admissions  policies.   The  meetings  at 
7  p.m.  in  Morris  Library  Auditorium,  is  open  to  all  high  school  counselors 
and  guidance  personnel  in  Southern  Illinois. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       — "Harmony  Weekend"  is  the  name  the  University 
Center  Programming  Board  at  Southern  Illinois  University  has  given  to  its  Jan.  14-15 
evenings  of  musical  entertainment,  according  to  Steve  Jasper  of  Hinsdale,  student 
chairman  for  the  twin  bill. 

Friday  night's  program  is  booked  as  a  "Grand  Night  for  Singing,"  with 
students  and  student  groups  performing,  while  on  Saturday  night  the  University 
Male  Glee  Club,  directed  by  Robert  Kingsbury,  will  offer  Its  fourth  annual  concert. 

Students,  faculty  and  the  general  public  are  invited  to  attend  both 
performances,  to  be  held  in  Shryock  Auditorium  starting  at  8  p.m.   There  will 
be  no  charge  for  admission. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — Southern  Illinois  administrators  and  other 
interested  persons  can  air  their  views  on  school  problems  at  a  hearing  this  month 
on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale  campus. 

Meeting  Jan.  21  will  be  the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission,  which  will 
conduct  the  hearing  starting  at  10  a.m.  in  Davis  Auditorium  of  Wham  Education 
Building.  Russell  Rendleman,  executive  director  of  the  Educational  Council  of 
100,  Inc.,  urged  a  good  attendance  but  added  that  persons  unable  to  attend  can 
submit  written  briefs  on  school  subjects.  These  briefs,  to  be  filed  with  the  commission, 
can  be  mailed  to  Rendleman  at  606  S.  Marion,  Carbondale. 

Recommended  topics  for  presentation  include:  Progress  and  problems  of  school 
district  reorganization;  need  of  further  technical  revision  of  school  laws;  state, 
county  and  local  school  administration  of  the  common  schools  and  the  interrelationship 
of  such  administration;  the  state  aid  formula  and  qualifying  rates;  methods  of 
acquiring  adequate  revenue;  school  insurance,  and  bonding  of  school  officials. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  senators,  five  representatives,  and  five 
members  appointed  by  the  governor.  Members  are  Rep.  Chester  R.  Wiktorski  of  Chicago, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Velma  B.  Crain  of  Springfield,  vice  chairman;  Edwin  R.  Haag  of  Breese, 
secretary;  Senators  John  G.  Gilbert  of  Carbondale,  George  E.  Drach  of  Springfield, 
E.B.  Groen  of  Pekin,  Nathan  J.  KInnally  of  Chicago  and  Paul  Simon  of  Troy;  Reps. 
Charles  W.  Clabaugh  of  Champaign,  Frances  Dawson  of  Evanston,  Clyde  Lee  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Anthony  Scariano  of  Park  Forest;  and  William  M.  Goebel  of  Bloomington, 
Frank  Whiston  of  Chicago,  and  George  T.  Wilkins  of  Edwardsville.  Ex-officio 
members  are  Ray  Page,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  James  A.  Ronan, 
director  of  finance. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — Southern  Illinois  administrators  and  other 
interested  persons  can  air  their  views  on  school  problems  at  a  hearing  this  month 
on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale  campus. 

Meeting  Jan.  21  will  be  the  Illinois  School  Problems  Commission,  which  will 
conduct  the  hearing  starting  at  10  a.m.  in  Davis  Auditorium  of  Wham  Education 
Building.  Russell  Rendleman,  executive  director  of  the  Educational  Council  of 
100,  Inc.,  urged  a  good  attendance  but  added  that  persons  unable  to  attend  can 
submit  written  briefs  on  school  subjects.  These  briefs,  to  be  filed  with  the  commission, 
can  be  mailed  to  Rendleman  at  606  S.  Marion,  Carbondale. 

Recommended  topics  for  presentation  include:  Progress  and  problems  of  school 
district  reorganization;  need  of  further  technical  revision  of  school  laws;  state, 
county  and  local  school  administration  of  the  common  schools  and  the  interrelationship 
of  such  administration;  the  state  aid  formula  and  qualifying  rates;  methods  of 
acquiring  adequate  revenue;  school  insurance,  and  bonding  of  school  officials. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  five  senators,  five  representatives,  and  five 
members  appointed  by  the  governor.  Members  are  Rep.  Chester  R.  Wiktorski  of  Chicago, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Velma  B.  Crain  of  Springfield,  vice  chairman;  Edwin  R.  Haag  of  Breese, 
secretary;  Senators  John  G.  Gilbert  of  Carbondale,  George  E.  Drach  of  Springfield, 
E.B.  Groen  of  Pekin,  Nathan  J.  Kinnally  of  Chicago  and  Paul  Simon  of  Troy;  Reps. 
Charles  W.  Clabaugh  of  Champaign,  Frances  Dawson  of  Evans ton,  Clyde  Lee  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  Anthony  Scariano  of  Park  Forest;  and  William  M.  Goebel  of  Bloomington, 
Frank  Whiston  of  Chicago,  and  George  T.  Wilkins  of  Edwardsville.  Ex-officio 
members  are  Ray  Page,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  James  A.  Ronan, 
director  of  finance. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     — Take  a  brand  new  lake,  add  a  quarter  million 
bass  finger  lings  to  it  and  wham!— they  start  growing  like  mad. 

But  check  the  same  lake  three  or  four  years  later.  The  growth  rate  per  fish 
will  have  declined  sharply  and  the  ratio  of  'undesirables"  to  gamefish  will  be  up. 

That  is  a  characteristic  pattern  that  shows  up  in  new  impoundments  wherever 
largemouth  bass  is  the  fisherman's  prize  quarry.  Years  of  research  on  various 
aspects  of  bass  behavior  has  led  a  prominent  fisheries  investigator  to  one  conclusion: 

Fish  grow  fast  in  new  reservoirs  because  there's  a  lot  of  easily  catchable 
food  for  them.  These  prime  "forage  organisms" — tadpoles,  bullfrogs,  crayfish  and 
certain  sunfish — may  be  virtually  decimated  by  the  bass  within  a  few  year's  time. 

Then  they've  got  to  go  after  whatever 's  left,  and  if  it's  something  elusive 
like  bluegill,  feeding  becomes  a  sometime  thing.  Bass  growth  slows,  other  species 
survive  and  prosper,  and — failing  any  management  intervention  at  all-whole 
populations  can  become  stalemated. 

William  Lewis,  director  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  Cooperative 
Fisheries  Research  Laboratory,  says  that  the  availability  of  forage  food  is  the 
number  one  determinant  of  a  lake's  production  limit. 

He  figures  that  limit  at  about  150  to  200  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  under  normal 
circumstances.  With  artificial  feeding,  however,  the  limit  can  go  to  between 
1,500  and  2,000  pounds. 

Organic  pollution,  cover,  and  other  factors  affecting  production  would  be 
secondary,  he  says. 

The  pounds-per-acre  factor  remains  fairly  constant — it's  the  size  composition 
that  varies.  This  is  where  the  availability  of  vulnerable  forage  enters  the 
picture.  If  the  choice  food  is  there  and  catchable,  bass  will  grow  large.   If  it 
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isn't,  there  will  be  150  or  200  pounds  of  bass  (or  bluegill,  or  whatever)  on  the 
same  acreage,  but  each  one  will  be  smaller. 

"A  problem,  when  you  get  a  population  shift  such  as  one  that  occurs  when 
bluegill  multiply  to  the  detriment  of  bass  growth,  is  to  make  the  bluegill  more 
vulnerable  to  bass  predation,"  Lewis  says. 

"You  can  do  this  to  some  extent  with  a  drawdown  (dropping  a  lake's  level), 
but  this  is  only  a  partial  solution." 

Lewis  is  of  the  opinion  that  new  techniques  could  be  developed  enabling  fish 
management  people  to  control  the  vulnerability  of  such  fish  as  the  bluegill. 

Lewis  says  that  in  new  lakes  and  ponds,  bass  will  consume  six  to  eight  percent 
of  their  body  weight  in  food  each  day  during  the  feeding  period  (water  temperature, 
55  degrees).  Their  intake  will  drop  to  half  that  as  prime  forage  is  eaten  up. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  644  in  a  weekly  series  —  It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

STALE  NEWS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  one  who  said  Nothing  is  so  stale  as  yesterdays  news"  was  at  least  partially 
correct,  that  is  if  he  meant  the  news  in  a  paper  one  day  old.   If  by  'yesterday'  he 
meant  a  day  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  easily  could  be  wrong.  He  definitely  would  be 
to  those  who  pause  to  read  between  the  lines  and  against  the  background  of  the  time 
when  the  paper  was  printed.  By  the  same  measure  the  accusation  of  being  stale  could 
be  levelled  at  old  diaries,  journals,  account  books,  and  other  records  frequently 
considered  petty.  They  too  tell  more  than  they  record. 

A  number  of  items  selected  at  random  from  files  of  the  "Southern  Illinoisan," 
a  vanished  newspaper  that  began  at  Shawneetown  in  1852,  are  illustrative. 

A  glance  at  the  advertisements  in  the  newspaper  mentioned  readily  tells  us 
that  many  items  cost  less  then.  Corn  was  75c  a  bushel,  oats  40C.  Rio  coffee  was 
offered  at  lie  a  pound,  but  Java  was  14c.  If  the  thirsty  one  wanted  something  other 
than  coffee,  raw  whiskey  by  the  barrel  was  24c  a  gallon.  Rectified  whiskey,  whatever 
rectified  may  mean,  was  available  at  21c  a  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Whiskey,  wine, 
or  brandy  also  could  be  had  in  hogsheads  or  pipes.  How  much  was  a  pipe?  A  report 
from  the  St.  Louis  market  reveals  that  whiskey  was  selling  there  for  25*iC  and  at 
New  Orleans  for  30c.  Those  places  must  have  been  farther  from  the  source  of  supply. 

Practically  every  merchant  seems  to  have  dealt  in  'spiritious  liquors."  One 
advertising  a  merchant  at  Raleigh  in  Saline  County  reported  that  he  had  60  bushels  of 
fresh  clover  seed,  two  quarter  casks  of  Planat  Brandy,  and  two  half  pipes  of  another 
brand,  also  that  18  gallons  of  'Pure  Irish  Whiskey,  vintage  of  1845"  had  bean  received. 
To  those  who  smoked  the  merchant  offered  50,000  assorted  cigars,  plus  bottles  of  snuff 
and  chewing  tobacco. 
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Shawneetown  then  was  an  important  river  port  and  merchandising  center  Reardon 
Brothers  there  offered  for  sale  50  barrels  of  rectified  whiskey,  20  barrels  of  Old 
Reserve  Monongohela,  and  three  half  pipes  of  French  brandy.  They  also  had  25,000 
choice  Havana  cigars,  40  barrels  of  mackerel,  20  gross  boxes  of  wood  matches,  and 
a  supply  of  tallow  candles. 

For  those  who  wished  to  go  hunting  they  offered  gunpowder,  lead  to  cast  bullets, 
along  with  75,000  G.D.  percussion  caps  and  20,000  S.B.  percussion  caps.  What  did  G.D. 
or  S.B.  mean? 

They  also  had  lemons  for  drinks,  madder,  indigo,  and  copperas  for  dying  thredd, 
and  tin  lanterns.  Salt  could  be  had  for  30c  a  bushel.   "Shaker"  brooms  and 
"infallable"  yeast  also  were  at  hand.  A  Mr.  Musgrove  informed  travelers  that  he 
operated  a  scheduled,  two-horse,  coach  on  a  circuit  that  included  Raleigh,  McLeansboro 
and  Marion. 

Legal  notices  informed  all  that  divorce  suits  had  been  entered,  the  complainant 
most  often  was  the  wife.  Each  month  a  list  of  unclaimed  letters  held  at  the 
Shawneetown  post  office  appeared. 

The  Shawneetown  paper  of  June  10,  1853  asked  contractors  to  submit  bids  for 
building  a  courthouse  on  the  public  square  at  Raleigh.  A  man  in  Equality  had  a 
castor  oil  press  for  sale  and  castor  beans  were  80c  a  bushel. 

A  number  of  stores  offered  school  books  like  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Mitchell's 
Geographies,  Elementary  ("Blue  Back")  Spellers ,  and  Webster's  Dictionairies.  One 
man  wanted  his  stolen  sorrel  horse  returned.  He  offered  a  $50  reward,  $25  for  the 
horse  and  $25  for  the  thief. 

The  following  entry  tells  its  own  story. 

$600  Reward!!  Ranaway  from  the  subscriber  on  the  26th  of  November,  1853, 
five  Negroes,  described  as  follows:  Lewis,  aged  28  years,  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  weighs  probably  170  pounds.  Lewis  is  quick  spoken  and  sprightly.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  scars  by  which  he  may  be  distinguished.   Milly,  his  wife,  is  about 
23  years  old.  She  is  a  woman  of  good  size,  probably  five  feet  high.  She  has  a 
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blemish  in  one  of  her  eyes  which  renders  it  sightless.  Also,  their  three  children — 
all  girls;  the  eldest  is  ten  years  of  age,  the  second  four  years  and  the  youngest 
one  year. 

"I  will  give  SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  if  they  are  secured  so  that  I  can  get  them, 
or  if  delivered  to  me  at  my  residence  in  Union  County,  Kentucky,  eight  miles  east 
of  Union town."  -  John  Payne. 

Lists  of  cure-all  medicines  were  endless.  A  Dr.  Curtis  offered  an  inhalator 
that  would  cure  asthma  and  consumption,  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment  cured  a  long  list 
of  ills  that  included  Salt  Rheum,  whatever  that  might  be  and  "all  diseases  caused 
by  a  deficient  amount  of  Nervous  Fluid."  A  list  of  books  by  mail  included  six  on 
phrenology,  fourteen  on  hydropathic  (water  cure)  and  one  on  how  to  swim. 

Butter  was  10  cents  a  pound,  eggs  8  cents  a  dozen,  chickens  brought  $1.25  cents 
a  dozen. 

Shawneetown  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  entertainment.  This  is  shown  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  May  11,  1855,  issue  of  the  paper  telling  readers  that  "Mabies' 
Grand  Combined  Menagerie"  that  had  the  noted  elephant,  Romeo,  the  only  polar  bear 
in  captivity,  camels,  black  wolves,  and  a  brass  band,  would  arrive  by  river  for  showing 
on  May  18.  Admissions  would  be  30  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children  under 
10  years  old. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.        — Leif  J.  Sverdrup,  major  general,  retired,  U.  S. 
Army  Reserve,  and  a  prominent  St.  Louis  engineer  and  civic  leader,  is  chairman  of 
a  metropolitan  area  committee  to  promote  interest  in  a  Midwest  National  Security 
Seminar  to  be  held  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale  Campus  March  21 
to  April  1. 

Gen.  Sverdrup,  board  chairman  and  cheif  executive  offieer  of  Sverdrup  and 
Parcell  Associates,  Inc.,  architects  and  engineers,  will  preside  at  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  (Jan.  18)  for  some  85  civic,  educational,  business,  labor  and  industrial 
leaders  in  St.  Louis.  Held  at  the  Bel  Air  East  Motel,  the  luncheon  will  feature  a 
program  by  spokesmen  from  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  explaining 
the  National  Security  Seminar. 

The  ten-day  seminar  at  Carbondale,  sponsored  by  the  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  outlines  the  responsibilities  and 
actions  of  the  United  States  in  the  protection  of  democracy  and  the  rights  of  free 
people  throughout  the  world. 

Alexander  R.  MacMillan,  director  of  Southern's  Transportation  Institute  and  a 
retired  Air  Force  colonel,  is  general  chairman  of  the  seminar.  He  expects  an 
attendance  of  600,  including  more  than  200  reserve  officers  in  the  civilian 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces.  MacMillan  said  students  and  other  area  residents 
are  invited  to  participate  to  the  limit  of  the  auditorium's  seating  facilities. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Joining  early-arriving  garden  seed  catalogs  in  tempting  gardeners  and  would-be 
gardeners  are  the  frequent  warm  days  that  have  been  winter  fare  in  Southern  Illinois 
during  December  and  January.  Not  only  do  they  bring  dreams  of  next  spring's  gardening 
activities,  but  they  have  been  awakening  too  early  some  of  the  early  flowering  plants, 
such  as  crocus,  snowdrops,  japonica  and  forsythia. 

Some  forsythia  and  japonica  bushes  have  partly  blossomed  or  shown  yellow  and 
red  buds  swelling  unduly  for  this  season  of  the  year,  little  realizing  there  will 
be  hard  freezing  temperatures  and,  perhaps,  snowy  days  ahead  before  spring  actually 
arrives.  The  green  shoots  of  crocus,  snowdrops,  and  daffodils  already  are  poking 
through  the  ground  in  protected  spots.  What  freezing  winter  days  will  do  to  these 
upstart  plants  remains  to  be  seen. 

Concern  that  Southern  Illinois  peach  trees  may  be  following  the  same  trend  is 
unfounded,  however,  according  to  James  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  Mowry  reports  that 
the  warm  temperature  in  December  and  the  first  few  days  of  January  has  had  no  noticeable 
effect  on  breaking  the  regular  "rest  period"  of  these  fruit  trees.  So  far  there  has 
not  been  any  undue  swelling  of  peach  buds  although  Howry  compiled  more  than  500  hours 
of  above  40-degree  temperature  this  winter  up  to  the  first  week  in  January.  He  sees 
no  immediate  danger  of  damaged  peach  buds  unless  the  temperature  drops  to  about  10 
degrees  below  zero  this  month.  Dormant  peach  buds  are  often  killed  at  that  point  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

Therefore,  gardeners  would  do  well  to  relax  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  their 

cozy  houses  and  dream  of  beautiful  flowers  and  mouth-watering  vegetables  they  expect 
to  grow  next  spring.  Gardening  catalogs  and  magazines  are  especially  conducive  to 
such  pleasant  dreams,  experiences  that  conveniently  leave  out  the  squash  bugs, 
potato  bugs,  blister  beetles,  tomato  and  corn  ear  worms,  aphids,  and  assorted  other 
pests  that  show  up  later  to  mar  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  add  to  other  sordid 
aspects  of  gardening,  such  as  preparing  the  soil,  hoeing  the  plants,  fighting  weeds, 
and  being  concerned  about  too  much  or  too  little  rain. 
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1-13-66 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  — Applications  are  being  accepted  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  for  the  fourth  annual  workshop  for  teachers,  t!The  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom,"  to  be  offered  on  the  Carbondale  campus  July  25  through  Aug.  3. 

Presented  by  SIU's  department  of  journalism,  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
Assocation,  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  the 
course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  most  effective 
means  of  using  the  newspaper  as  a  teaching  tool  in  the  classroom.  It  will  provide 
guides  for  teaching  students  how  to  read  and  understand  the  newspaper. 

The  course  of  study  will  include  lectures,  discussions,  and  participation  in 
a  group  project.  Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  equivalent, 
or  an  undergraduate  in  his  senior  year,  may  enroll.  The  workshop  is  designed  to 
serve  needs  of  high  school,  junior  high  school,  and  upper  elementary  grade 
teachers.  Participants  may  enroll  for  graduate  credit  or  participate  as  a  hearer. 

Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $105  for  room,  board,  tuition  and  recreation  for 
Illinois  residents.  For  non-residents  the  cost  will  be  $145.  Resident  commuters 
can  attend  for  $35,  non-residents  for  $75  for  the  ten  days. 

Applications  for  reservations  should  be  sent  to  Howard  R«  Long,  chairman 
department  of  journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  accompanied 
by  a  reservation  fee  of  $15  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  total  fee.  Long  is 
workshop  director. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       — While  the  nation's  No.  1  basketball  team,  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Salukis,  are  making  headlines,  their  co-ed  counterparts, 
members  of  the  Women's  Recreation  Association,  quietly  will  go  about  trying  to  defeat 
a  series  of  opponents  from  Midwest  colleges. 

Six  basketball  contests  are  scheduled  and  on  Feb,  12  SIU  will  be  host  for  a 
sectional  sports  day  with  some  20  teams  participating. 

The  schedule  includes:  Jan  21,  a  game  with  Blackburn  College  at  Carlinville; 
Jan.  22,  two  teams  from  SIU  against  Principia  College  at  Elsah;  Jan.  29,  four  teams 
competing  with  Northern  Illinois  University  here;  Feb.  19,  a  game  with  Western 
Illinois  University  at  Macomb;  March  5,  games  with  Southeast  Missouri  State  College 
from  Cape  Girardeau  and  with  Principia,  here. 

Competition  is  also  planned  in  fencing,  badminton  and  gymnastics  during  the 
winter  quarter. 

Fencing  teams  will  meet  Northern  Illinois  University  at  DeKalb  on  Feb.  12. 
Both  men's  and  women's  badminton  teams  from  SIU  will  participate  in  an  intercollegiate 
tournament  at  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston,  Feb.  4  and  5,  and  on  Feb.  5 
a  beginning  group  of  SIU  girl  gymnasts  will  host  Illinois  State  University. 

The  WRA,  sponsored  by  the  women's  physical  education  department,  involves 
more  than  1,000  women  students  in  its  extensive  sports  program.  It  is  headed  by 
Linda  Hoffman  of  Ramsey  as  student  president,  with  Charlotte  West,  assistant 
professor  in  the  department,  as  faculty  adviser. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  — Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  Oberlin  College, 

a  group  of  Southern  Illinois  University  students  will  have  a  "computer  date"  dance 
with  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  University's  busy  Data 
Processing  and  Computing  Center. 

A  "computer  dance"— in  which  male  students  and  coeds  are  matched  by  electronic 
computer  on  the  basis  of  common  interests  and  characteristics—held  at  the  Ohio 
school  earlier  this  year  proved  so  successful  the  SIU  students  decided  to  see  just 
how  Oberlin  did  it. 

In  reply,  Oberlin  supplied  both  samples  of  their  tried  and  true  questionnaire 
and  the  established  computer  program  which  rigged  the  machine  for  match-making. 

The  SIU  students  are  following  the  Oberlin  pattern,  needing  only  a  few  precious 
minutes  of  computer  time  to  match  the  300  girls  of  Woody  Hall  with  a  like  number  of 
men  from  an  off-campus  residence  complex.  The  dance  is  set  for  Jan.  21. 

Students  will  not  know  who  their  dates  are  until  the  time  of  the  dance,  but 
after  filling  out  the  detailed,  five-page  questionnaire  some  are  beginning  to  get 
pretty  excited  about  the  possibilities. 

Said  one  comely  coed,  "We  didn't  mind  filling  out  the  long  questionnaires  if 
they  assure  us  of  well-matched  dates.  And  they  asked  for  so  much  information,  it's 
5«flt  got  to  work." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Jan.  —The  weekly  newspaperman  can  have  all  the  courage 
found  in  his  counterpart  in  the  metropolitan  press,  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
department  of  journalism  has  found. 

During  the  past  decade  dozens  of  instances  of  courageous  action  unfolded  as 
nominations  came  in  for  the  department's  annual  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for 
courage  in  journalism. 

The  1965  winner  was  Foster  Russell  of  Cobourg,  Ontario,  who  was  hanged  in 
effigy  as  he  withstood  the  wrath  of  local  pressure  groups  in  operating  his  newspaper. 
Recent  winner  was  Penn  Jones,  Jr.,  of  the  Midlothian  (Texas)  Mirror,  who  carried  on 
a  fight  for  clean  government  despite  bombings  and  cancelled  advertising.  A  similar 
fight  for  clean  government  in  Morrilton,  Ark.,  resulted  in  Gene  Uirges  receiving  the 
award. 

The  Lovejoy  Award,  named  to  honor  the  Alton,  111.,  abolitionist  editor  who  died 
Nov.  7,  1837,  defending  his  press  from  an  irate  pro-slavery  mob,  was  established  in 
1956  by  SIU  department  of  journalism. 

This  year's  recipient  will  be  a  weekly  newspaper  editor  selected  for  outstanding 

editorial  service  during  1965  involving  courageous  performance  of  duty  in  the  face 

of  economic,  political,  or  social  pressures  brought  by  members  of  his  community. 

Purpose  is  to  encourage  outspoken  but  responsible  participation  in  local  issues  and 

controversies  and  to  give  due  credit  for  constructive  editorial  leadership  under 

conditions  more  rewarding  to  silence  than  to  fact  printing. 

The  editor  must  be  nominated  in  writing  by  one  personally  familiar  with  his 
outstanding  service.  Nominations  meriting  investigation  will  be  submitted  to  a 
jury  and  the  winner  will  be  announced  at  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  at  SIU  the  week  of  July  17.  Nominations,  which  close  March  31, 
should  be  submitted  to  Howard  R.  Long,  chairman,  department  of  journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
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1-13-66 
From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2276 

Number  644  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

STALE  NEWS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

The  one  who  said  Nothing  is  so  stale  as  yesterdays  news"  was  at  least  partially 
correct,  that  is  if  he  meant  the  news  in  a  paper  one  day  old.   If  by  'yesterday'  he 
meant  a  day  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  easily  could  be  wrong.  He  definitely  would  be 
to  those  who  pause  to  read  between  the  lines  and  against  the  background  of  the  time 
when  the  paper  was  printed.  By  the  same  measure  the  accusation  of  being  stale  could 
be  levelled  at  old  diaries,  journals,  account  books,  and  other  records  frequently 
considered  petty.  They  too  tell  more  than  they  record. 

A  number  of  items  selected  at  random  from  files  of  the  "Southern  Illinoisan," 
a  vanished  newspaper  that  began  at  Shawneetown  in  1852,  are  illustrative. 

A  glance  at  the  advertisements  in  the  newspaper  mentioned  readily  tells  us 
that  many  items  cost  less  then.  Corn  was  75c  a  bushel,  oats  40£.  Rio  coffee  was 
offered  at  lie  a  pound,  but  Java  was  14c.   If  the  thirsty  one  wanted  something  other 
than  coffee,  raw  whiskey  by  the  barrel  was  24c  a  gallon.   Rectified  whiskey,  whatever 
rectified  may  mean,  was  available  at  21c  a  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Whiskey,  wine, 
or  brandy  also  could  be  had  in  hogsheads  or  pipes.  How  much  was  a  pipe?  A  report 
from  the  St.  Louis  market  reveals  that  whiskey  was  selling  there  for  25*20  and  at 
New  Orleans  for  30c  Those  places  must  have  been  farther  from  the  source  of  supply. 

Practically  every  merchant  seems  to  have  dealt  in  'spiritious  liquors."  One 
advertising  a  merchant  at  Raleigh  in  Saline  County  reported  that  he  had  60  bushels  of 
fresh  clover  seed,  two  quarter  casks  of  Planat  Brandy,  and  two  half  pipes  of  another 
brand,  also  that  18  gallons  of  'Pure  Irish  Whiskey,  vintage  of  1845"  had  been  received. 
To  those  who  smoked  the  merchant  offered  50,000  assorted  cigars,  plus  bottles  of  snuff 
and  chewing  tobacco. 
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Shawneetown  then  was  an  important  river  port  and  merchandising  center  Reardon 
Brothers  there  offered  for  sale  50  barrels  of  rectified  whiskey,  20  barrels  of  Old 
Reserve  Monongohela,  and  three  half  pipes  of  French  brandy.  They  also  had  25,000 
choice  Havana  cigars,  40  barrels  of  mackerel,  20  gross  boxes  of  wood  matches,  and 
a  supply  of  tallow  candles. 

For  those  who  wished  to  go  hunting  they  offered  gunpowder,  lead  to  cast  bullets, 
along  with  75,000  G.D.  percussion  caps  and  20,000  S.B.  percussion  caps.  What  did  G.D. 
or  S.B.  mean? 

They  also  had  lemons  for  drinks,  madder,  indigo,  and  copperas  for  dying  thread, 
and  tin  lanterns.  Salt  could  be  had  for  30c  a  bushel.  "Shaker"  brooms  and 
"infallable"  yeast  also  were  at  hand.  A  Mr.  Musgrove  informed  travelers  that  he 
operated  a  scheduled,  two-horse,  coach  on  a  circuit  that  included  Raleigh,  McLeansboro 
and  Marion. 

Legal  notices  informed  all  that  divorce  suits  had  been  entered,  the  complainant 
most  often  was  the  wife.  Each  month  a  list  of  unclaimed  letters  held  at  the 
Shawneetown  post  office  appeared. 

The  Shawneetown  paper  of  June  10,  1853  asked  contractors  to  submit  bids  for 
building  a  courthouse  on  the  public  square  at  Raleigh.  A  man  in  Equality  had  a 
castor  oil  press  for  sale  and  castor  beans  were  80c  a  bushel. 

A  number  of  stores  offered  school  books  like  Ray's  Arithmetics,  Mitchell's 
Geographies,  Elementary  ("Blue  Back")  Spellers 3   and  Webster's  Dictionairies.  One 
man  wanted  his  stolen  sorrel  horse  returned.  He  offered  a  $50  reward,  $25  for  the 
horse  and  $25  for  the  thief. 

The  following  entry  tells  its  own  story. 

$600  Reward  I!  Ranaway  from  the  subscriber  on  the  26th  of  November,  1853, 
five  Negroes,  described  as  follows:  Lewis,  aged  28  years,  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  weighs  probably  170  pounds.  Lewis  is  quick  spoken  and  sprightly.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  scars  by  which  he  may  be  distinguished.   Milly,  his  wife,  is  about 
23  years  old.  She  is  a  woman  of  good  size,  probably  five  feet  high.  She  has  a 
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blemlsh  in  one  of  her  eyes  which  renders  it  sightless.  Also,  their  three  children — 
all  girls;  the  eldest  is  ten  years  of  age,  the  second  four  years  and  the  youngest 
one  year. 

"I  will  give  SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  if  they  are  secured  so  that  I  can  get  them, 
or  if  delivered  to  me  at  my  residence  in  Union  County,  Kentucky,  eight  miles  east 
of  Uniontown."  -  John  Payne. 

Lists  of  cure-all  medicines  were  endless.  A  Dr.  Curtis  offered  an  inhalator 
that  would  cure  asthma  and  consumption.  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment  cured  a  long  list 
of  ills  that  included  Salt  Rheum,  whatever  that  might  be  and  "all  diseases  caused 
by  a  deficient  amount  of  Nervous  Fluid."  A  list  of  books  by  mail  included  six  on 
phrenology,  fourteen  on  hydropathic  (water  cure)  and  one  on  how  to  swim. 

Butter  was  10  cents  a  pound,  eggs  8  cents  a  dozen,  chickens  brought  $1.25  cents 
a  dozen. 

Shawneetown  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  entertainment.  This  is  shown  by  an 
advertisement  in  the  May  11,  1855,  issue  of  the  paper  telling  readers  that  "Mabies' 
Grand  Combined  Menagerie"  that  had  the  noted  elephant,  Romeo,  the  only  polar  bear 
in  captivity,  camels,  black  wolves,  and  a  brass  band,  would  arrive  by  river  for  showing 
on  May  18.  Admissions  would  be  30  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents  for  children  under 
10  years  old. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       — A  three-week  summer  study  tour  of  interior 
design  centers  of  European  countries  is  scheduled  by  Southern  Illinois  University's 
School  of  Home  Economics. 

Senior  and  graduate  students  in  the  clothing  and  textiles  department's 
interior  design  program  and  those  in  related  studies  in  other  areas  of  the 
University  as  well  as  teachers  in  these  fields  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the 
seminar,  according  to  Rose  Padgett,  department  chairman. 

Design  houses,  famous  interiors  and  museums  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland 
and  Sweden  will  be  visited. 

"This  is  the  only  credit  course  in  interior  design  being  offered  for  study  in 
Europe  by  an  American  university  and  being  developed  and  directed  by  a  professional 
interior  designer,"  Kiss  Padgett  said.  "The  group  will  meet  award-winning  designers, 
study  the  great  periods  in  art  and  architecture,  and  become  acquainted  with 
contemporary  environmental  design  concepts." 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  engaged  Roy  Beal  of  Austin,  Texas,  professional 
interior  designer,  to  program  the  tour,  and  Jane  Kelly  Shearer,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  interior  design  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  as  seminar  director. 
Two  members  of  the  SIU  interior  design  faculty,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stewart  and  Norman  Slack, 
will  accompany  the  group  as  SIU  representatives. 

The  class  will  leave  New  York  by  economy  jet  airline  June  16,  returning  to 
New  York  July  9.  Cost  of  the  study  tour  is  $1197,  plus  appropriate  SIU  summer 
registration  fees — $40.25  for  state  students,  $80.25  for  out-of-state  students. 
Deadline  for  registration  for  the  tour  is  Feb.  1  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $100,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  or  before  May  1,  Miss  Padgett  said. 

Particulars  of  the  tour  may  be  obtained  from  Rose  Padgett,  chairman,  department 
of  clothing  and  textiles,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      -A  cooperation  agreement  with  the  city  of  Carbondale 
which  will  pave  the  way  for  a  $1.5  million  urban  renewal  project  at  the  edge  of 
Southern  Illinois  University's  campus  was  approved  by  the  University  board  of  trustees, 
meeting  here  today. 

The  agreement  will  make  a  13-acre  residential  area  available  to  SIU  for  a 
future  professional  and  technical  research  area.  The  city  will  acquire  the  property, 
sell  10  acres  of  it  to  SIU  for  $860,000,  and  vacate  three  acres  of  streets  and  alleys 
outright.  The  difference  between  cost  of  acquisition  as  improved  property  and  re-sale 
to  the  University  as  acreage  will  be  covered  by  a  federal  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
grant  to  Carbondale. 

The  area,  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Neighborhood-Urban  Renewal  Project,  is 
northeast  of  the  main  campus.   It  is  bounded  by  State  and  Washington  streets  on  the 
east  and  west  and  Stoker  and  Grand  Ave.  on  the  north  and  south. 

Under  the  agreement  the  city  will  buy  the  land,  clear  it  and  prepare  it  for 
re-use.  The  agreement  enables  the  city  to  use  development  credits  accumulated  by 
SIU  by  reason  of  previous  land  acquisitions  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  project 
boundary.  Those  credits  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  cash  toward  matching  the  URA  grant 
for  the  improvement. 

The  board  also  approved,  for  submission  to  URA,  a  campus  development  plan. 

In  other  business  the  trustees  granted  an  easement  to  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  for  construction  of  a  south  entrance  to  the  Edwardsville 
Campus,  and  approved  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  construction  and 
joint  operation  of  two  greenhouses  and  a  headhouse  on  University  land  southwest  of 
the  Carbondale  campus.  Purpose  of  the  greenhouse  would  be  research  in  the  breeding 
and  propagation  of  walnut  trees. 
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An  appointments  list  included  the  names  of  three  professors  to  the  continuing 
faculty  and  four  visiting  experts  who  will  serve  for  short  periods  to  share  their 
specialized  knowledge  with  faculty  and  students. 

James  M.  Crowner,  a  native  of  Akron,  Ohio  and  now  serving  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  was  named  professor  and  chairman  of  special  education.  T.J.  Denis  Fair, 
born  and  educated  in  South  Africa,  will  }oin  the  faculty  July  1  as  professor  of 
geography.  He  has  been  serving  with  the  Natural  Resources  Development  Council  in 
Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Roland  N.  Stromberg  of  the  University  of  Maryland  will 
join  the  faculty  in  September  as  professor  of  history.  He  is  a  native  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books. 

A  noted  Irish  attorney,  Eoin  O'Mahoney,  will  be  a  visiting  professor  in 
journalism  at  SIU  during  the  Spring  quarter.  He  has  been  state  counsel  and 
prosecutor  at  Cork,  Ireland.  Also  on  campus  during  the  Spring  term  will  be  Frank 
W.  Neuber,  of  Parsons  College,  to  serve  as  visiting  professor  of  government,  and 
Constant  C.C.  Chang  of  Taiwan,  as  visiting  lecturer  in  philosophy. 

Clarence  Hendershot,  former  chief  education  adviser  for  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission,  Korea  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  Iran, 
was  named  assistant  dean  of  International  Student  Services. 

R.  Dean  Isbell,  administrative  services  director  at  the  Breckinridge,  Ky. 
Job  Corps  Training  Center  operated  by  the  University,  will  return  to  the  Carbondale 
campus  Feb.  1  as  assistant  controller  and  coordinator. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — There's  one  night  in  the  year  when  Scotsmen, 
wherever  they  may  roam,  turn  their  thoughts  back  to  the  homeland — it's  "Bobbie"  Burns 
Night,  Jan.  25,  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Scottish  poet  (1759-1796), 

Robert  Burns,  uneducated  but  gifted  with  the  magic  of  singing  words,  is  one  of 
the  most  quoted  poets  of  all  time,  perhaps  even  more  thai  Shakespeare,  for  everybody 
knows  and  sings  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  yet  his  life  has  been  singularly  neglected  by  the 
theater,  according  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University  theater  director. 

Archibald  McLeod,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  theater  department  at  SIU,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  has  frequently  given  readings  of  Burns'  poetry  at  the  various 
American  universities  where  he  has  taught. 

Yet  he  has  never  seen  a  play  about  Burns  on  the  stage,  though  he  considers 
that  Burns'  life— from  humble  rural  cottage  to  adulation  in  the  drawing  rooms 
of  the  elegant  lords  and  ladies — and  his  genius  for  making  poetry  out  of  the  common 
things  familiar  to  the  common  man  would  make  absorbing  drama  for  the  stage  or  screen. 

"Only  one  dramatist  that  I  recall,  John  Drinkwater,  has  written  a  play  about 
Burns,"  he  said.  "It  may  have  been  staged  but  I  have  not  seen  It.  Drinkwater  is 
essentially  a  poet  and  perhaps  writes  more  for  the  reader  than  for  the  stage." 

Burns'  poetry  presents  quite  a  challenge  to  the  person  who  reads  it  for  an 
audience,  McLeod  said. 

"Poetry  is  difficult  to  read  meaningfully  anyway,"  he  said,  "and  when  you 
add  the  Burns  Scottish  dialect  you  have  an  added  obstacle  to  understanding.  It 
takes  acting  as  well  as  reading.  And  the  audience  almost  needs  a  glossary  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  his  18th  century  Scottish  terms." 
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McLeod,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  lived  there  until  he  was  five  years  old. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  England.  His  father,  after  moving  to  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Clan  Gordon,  the  Elizabeth  unit  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Scottish  Clans  which  are  prevalent  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country. 
The  women's  auxiliary  of  the  order  is  known  as  the  Daughters  of  Scotia. 

"The  order  is  a  organization  similar  to  the  Elks,  W.O.W.  and  other  farternal 
societies,"  McLeod  said.  "The  clan3  hold  regular  monthly  meetings,  have  social 
activities,  golf  tournaments  and  other  affairs,  and  provide  an  insurance  program 
for  their  members. 

"Many  second-generation  Scotsmen  are  especially  interested  in  clan  activities 
as  a  link  with  their  heritage." 

It  is  a  tradition  with  loyal  Scotsmen  to  gather  on  Burns  Night  and  lift  a 
glass  in  memory  of  the  well-loved  poet  who  made  the  Scottish  countryside  world 
famous.  On  Jan.  25  there  will  be  many  recitations  of  "A  man's  a  man  fa  a  that" 
and  many  a  chorus  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     — The  question  of  how  best  to  determine  milk  prices 
will  head  a  program  on  today's  dairying  problems  at  Southern  Illinois  University's 
eleventh  annual  Dairy  Day  in  Carbondale,  Feb.  22,  according  to  Howard  H.  Olson,  SIU 
dairy  specialist  in  charge  of  arrangements.  The  program  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  SIU  Agriculture  Building's  Muckelroy  Auditorium. 

Gary  Hanman,  general  manager  of  Square  Deal  Milk  Products,  Highland,  (111.) 
will  discuss  the  pricing  problems  in  a  talk  on  "The  New  Look  in  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Orders." 

The  morning  program  also  will  include  a  discussion  on  mechanized  dairy  calf 
feeding,  by  Frank  Crane,  research  director  for  Land  0' Lakes  Creamery,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  and  a  progress  report  on  SIU  research  with  complete  feeds  for  dairy  cows, 
by  James  Benz,  SIU  graduate  student  from  Hamburg,  111.,  who  is  conducting  the  study. 

Up-to-date  information  on  better  herd  management  by  evaluating  sires  and  by 
obtaining  higher  reproduction  efficiency  will  highlight  the  afternoon  program. 
Morris  Ewing  of  the  Curtiss  Breeding  Service  at  Cary,  111.,  will  report  on  ways 
to  evaluate  the  worth  of  sires  used  for  the  dairy  herd.  How  to  overcome  some  of 
the  problems  in  getting  a  high  rate  of  calving  and  maintaining  cow  health  will 
be  pointed  out  by  E.A.  Woelffer,  a  consulting  veterinarian  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis., 
and  a  columnist  for  HOWARD'S  DAIRYMAN  magazine. 

Dairy  farmers  throughout  Southern  Illinois  are  Invited  to  attended  the  Dairy 
Day,  says  Olson. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       --Southern  Illinois  University's  Faculty  Wind 
Quintet  will  give  a  guest  concert  at  Fontbonne  College  in  St.  Louis,  Sunday  (Jan.  23) 
at  8  p.m.,  the  music  department  here  has  announced. 

The  ensemble,  composed  of  Will  Gay  Bottje,  flute;  George  Hussey,  oboe;  Robert 
Resnick,  clarinet;  George  Nadaf,  french  horn;  and  Lawrence  Intravaia,  bassoon,  will 
repeat  the  program  here  at  8  p.m.  Thursday  (Jan.  27)  in  Davis  Auditorium  on  the 
University  campus. 

The  group  will  play  "Allegro  and  Arioso  for  Five  Wind  Instruments  (1942)"  by 
Ingolf  Dahl;  Anton  Reicha's  "Wind  Quintet  in  Bb  Major,"  "Cassazione"  by  Mozart  and 
a  1955  quintet  by  David  Diamond. 

Bottje,  associate  professor  of  theory  and  composition,  has  more  than  50  published 
compositions  to  his  credit,  a  number  of  them  in  the  new  field  of  electronic  music. 
His  "Quests  of  Odysseus"  had  its  premiere  performance  in  Athens,  Greece,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Hellenic -American  Union  Building. 

Hussey,  who  joined  the  SIU  music  faculty  in  1963,  was  formerly  principal  oboist 
with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  and  was  oboe  instructor  at  Washington  University. 

Resnick,  associate  professor,  spent  nine  months  of  last  year  in  advanced  study 
and  research  in  Holland,  Switzerland  and  France. 

Nadaf  was  french  horn  player  with  the  New  York  City  Ballet  from  1959  until  he 
joined  the  SIU  music  faculty  as  instructor  in  french  horn  last  fall. 

Intravaia,  associate  professor,  has  had  a  number  of  his  arrangements  published, 
including  Ravel's  "Pavane  for  a  Dead  Infant"  and  18th  century  marches  by  Haydn  and 
Bach. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —A  racy  1500-year-old  Greek  comedy  will  be  the 
next  feast  to  be  served  up  by  the  Southern  Players,  student  dramatic  company  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  in  a  split  run  Feb.  3-6  and  9-12. 

Yvonne  Westbrook  of  Midwest  City,  Okla.,  will  play  the  title  role  of  Lysistrata, 
the  high-born  Athenian  lady  who  plots  a  "sex  strike"  among  the  women  in  order  to 
force  their  menfolk  of  Athens  and  Sparta  to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement. 

The  strike  is  effective  but  not  before  a  hilarious  series  of  episodes  occurs, 
including  a  scene  in  which  one  of  the  women,  Myrrhina  (llaurie  Ay lion  of  Carbondale) 
teases  her  husband  Kinesias  (Peter  Goetz  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 800  Le  Brun) ,  and  another 
in  which  all  the  women  hide  from  their  husbands  in  the  Acropolis. 

"Lysistrata"  will  be  directed  by  Christian  Moe,  associate  professor  of  theater. 
It  will  be  presented  in  the  Southern  Playhouse,  with  curtain  time  at  8  p.m.   Tickets 
may  be  ordered  by  mall  from  Southern  Playhouse,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale.  Single  admissions  are  $1.25. 

Moe  is  assisted  by  a  staff  composed  of  theater  department  faculty  members 
Charles  Zoeckler,  technical  direction,  and  Mrs.  Eelin  Harrison,  costume  designer;  and 
students  Larry  Bradley  of  Carbondale,  lighting  designer;  Richard  Barton  of  Decatur, 
scene  designer;  Larry  Sledge,  composer;  Jane  Chenoweth  of  Belleville,  percussionist; 
Amiel  Leonardia  of  Cebu  City,  Philippines,  stage  manager;  and  James  L.  Brown  of 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  assistant  to  the  director. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


FORESTERS  PUBLISH 
INFORMATION  ON  TREES 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       — A  46-page  bulletin,  "Recommended  Silviculture 
and  Management  Practices  for  Illinois  Hardwood  Forest  Types,"  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Illinois  Technical  Forestry  Association  and  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  bulletin  includes  information  on  improving  yeilds  from  woodlands, 
descriptions  of  tree  classes,  management  methods  and  rules  for  cutting  timber. 

Leon  Minckler,  member  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Forest  Research  Center  at  Carbondale, 
and  Ernest  Kurmes,  SIU  assistant  professor  of  forestry,  served  as  co-chairman  and 
member,  respectively,  of  the  committee  of  foresters  who  prepared  the  bulletin. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

UNUSUAL  WEATHER 
AVERAGED  "NORMAL" 
FOR  1965  IN  AREA 

Although  December  was  the  warmest  in  34  years  in  Southern  Illinois  and  rainfall 
fell  an  inch  short  of  normal,  the  totals  for  1965  came  out  just  about  average  in 
temperature  and  rainfall,  according  to  year-end  summaries  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Climatology  Laboratory. 

In  spite  of  the  "normal''  report  on  temperatures  and  rainfall,  there  were  seasonal 
variations  in  summaries  of  reports  from  the  19  communities  included  in  the  Climatology 
Laboratory  studies.  The  average  mean  temperature  of  57.5  degrees  was  only  one-tenth 
of  a  degree  above  normal  for  the  area,  yet  it  was  the  warmest  year  since  the  early 
to  mid-1950's  for  many  of  the  reporting  stations.  Floyd  F.  Cunningham,  SIU  geographer 
heading  the  Climatology  Laboratory,  explains  this  by  pointing  out  that  average  annual 
temperatures  in  Southern  Illinois  have  been  running  below  normal  for  the  last  10  years. 

Southern  Illinois  fell  about  two  inches  short  of  normal  in  rainfall  during  1965, 
although  there  were  wide  variations  from  station  to  station  within  the  area.  It  was 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  of  below  normal  rainfall.  The  regional  average  for  1965 
was  41.28  inches  as  compared  to  the  long  term  average  of  43.21.  The  greatest  annual 
rainfall  in  the  area  was  62.50  inches  in  1950;  the  least,  27.70  inches  in  1901. 

A  month-to-month  checking  of  temperatures  showed  near  normal  readings  in  January 
and  February,  1965,  but  March  was  the  second  coldest  on  record  in  Southern  Illinois. 
The  condition  was  reversed  in  April  and  May  when  thermometer  readings  were  above 
normal.  However,  the  summer  was  comparatively  cool  with  below  average  readings  from 
June  through  October,  but  winter  temperatures  remained  substantially  above  normal 
for  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

-more- 
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The  rainfall  pattern  was  abnormal,  too.  Moisture  supplies  were  about  normal 
during  the  winter  months.  Spring  and  early  summer  months  were  dry*  but  the  rest  of 
the  summer  was  wet.  The  late  fall  was  unusually  dry.  A  most  unusual  feature  was 
the  high  rainfall  in  September  resulting  from  the  tropical  storm  Betsy  moving 
through  the  area  on  the  11th  and  12th.  Double  and  triple  the  normal  rainfall  fell 
on  the  area  in  September. 

Generally,  the  southern  counties  below  the  Shawnee  Hills  range  across  the  area 
received  the  highest  annual  rainfall  while  the  upland  stations  had  less.  As  usual, 
Anna  recorded  the  greatest  annual  rainfall  with  slightly  more  than  51  inches  in  1965. 
Other  stations  in  southern  and  southeastern  counties,  especially  along  the  Ohio 
River,  had  accumulations  between  45  and  49  inches.  These  included  Brookport, 
Elizabethtown,  Glendale,  and  Golconda. 

Most  of  the  upland  communities  farther  north  had  less  than  40  inches  of  rain 
for  the  year.  Benton,  DuQuoin,  and  HcLeansboro  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with 
just  above  34  inches.  Others  reporting  from  35  to  37  inches  of  rain  in  1965  were 
Carmi,  Chester,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Sparta. 

Although  snow  failed  to  fall  in  the  area  during  November  and  December,  the  year 
recorded  above  normal  snowfall.  Most  of  it  came  during  the  first  three  months,  with 
February  leading  the  way  with  an  average  of  eight  inches  or  more.  The  year's  total 
was* 20  inches — seven  inches  more  than  normal.  Harrisburg  recorded  the  most  with 
nearly  30  inches  of  snow  last  year. 

The  year's  highest  temperature  reading  was  104  degrees  at  Benton  on  July  25;  the 
coldest,  11  degrees  below  zero  at  Benton  and  Glendale  on  Jan.  31. 

Rainfall  totals  for  the  19  reporting  stations  in  1965  as  compared  to  normal 

were:  Anna,  51.15  as  compared  to  48.56  inches;  Benton,  34.28  and  40.48;  Brookport, 

45.42  and  46.78;  Carbondale,  39.54  and  44.80;  Carmi,  36.85  and  42.02;  Chester,  36.35 

and  38.30;  Cobden,  44.77  and  43.44;  Creal  Springs,  39.04  and  46.82;  DuQuoin,  34.78 

and  41.40;  Elizabethtown,  49.28  and  46.43;  Glendale,  46.83  and  46.42;  Golconda,  48. 
94  and  44.30;  Grand  Tower,  44.04  and  47.22;  Harrisburg,  41.52  and  42.28;  Makanda, 
41.71  and  43.63;  McLeansboro,  34.02  and  42.32;  Mt.  Vernon,  35.84  and  42.49; 
Shawneetown,  42.75  and  44.67;  and  Sparta,  37.21  and  39.88. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


PLAN  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  GREENHOUSES 
FOR  TREE  RESEARCH 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.       —The  Southern  Illinois  University  Board  of 
Trustees  has  cleared  the  way  for  possible  joint  construction  of  greenhouse 
facilities  by  SIU  and  the  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  facilities  would  be  located  on  a  40-acre  tract  of  farm  land  which  SIU 
leased  to  the  Forest  Service  last  year  for  development  as  a  black  walnut  timber 
research  center.  The  Forest  Research  Center  already  has  constructed  a  3.3-acre 
lake  and  made  plantings  of  walnut  seedlings  on  the  area  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  Carbondale  campus. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  currently  plans  to  build  one  greenhouse  with  attached 
headhouse  at  the  site  to  further  its  breeding  and  propagation  work  for  improving 
forest  trees,  especially  black  walnut.   The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
Jan.  13  provides  that  an  additional  greenhouse  attached  to  the  headhouse  be  built 
by  Southern  Illinois  University  if  funds  are  available. 

The  resolution,  it  was  pointed  out,  does  not  commit  construction  funds  by 
the  University  but  gives  it  the  option  of  building  the  second  greenhouse  if  able 
to  do  so.  The  hope  is  to  build  both  greenhouses  and  the  headhouse  as  a  single 
project  to  save  on  construction  costs  and  provide  more  research  space  for  both 
agencies.  Firm  cost  estimates  are  not  yet  available. 

If  built  as  a  joint  project,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  would  have  title  to  one 

greenhouse  and  the  headhouse,  and  the  University  would  own  the  other  greenhouse. 

The  added  space  is  desired  for  the  SIU  forestry  department's  teaching  and  research 

progiftffs. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — A  team  including  archaeologists  and  historians 
has  been  formed  by  Southern  Illinois  University  to  study  feasibility  of  restoration 
of  old  Fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Metropolis. 

The  historic  site,  established  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  French 
fort  and  later  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  played  a  significant  part 
in  the  opening  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  settlement. 

George  Rogers  Clark  used  it  as  a  starting  point  for  his  swift  march  on  Cahokia 
and  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  during  the  American  Revolution.  President 
Washington  had  it  rebuilt  in  1794,  and  it  was  manned  until  1814. 

The  old  fort  has  been  a  state  park  since  1903,  and  the  state  legislature  and 
Illinois  Building  Authority  have  indicated  interest  in  its  restoration. 

William  J.  McKeefery,  SIU  dean  of  academic  affairs  and  a  member  of  the  study 
team,  said  the  group  will  coordinate  efforts  to  "bring  up  to  date  and  into  focus 
the  many  strands  of  events  linking  this  fort  with  three  nations,"  and  to  preserve  the 
historic  artifacts  and  restore  the  site. 

Heading  the  committee,  whose  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  fall  of  1966, 
is  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  SIU  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  The  committee 
was  appointed  by  SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Morris. 

Other  members  are  George  W.  Adams  and  William  A.  Pitkin,  history  department; 
Henry  Dan  Piper,  dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Kenneth  W.  Duckett, 
University  archivist;  John  0.  Anderson,  director,  Communications  Media  Services 
Division;  Melvin  Fowler,  anthropology  faculty  and  SIU  Museum  staff,  and  John  F. 
McDennott,  director,  SIU  Labor  Institute. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

Number  645  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial 

BAT  WAS  A  RESPECTED  GUNMAN 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

It  could  well  be  said  that  the  end  of  an  era  was  marked  when  the  lifeless  body 
of  Bat  Masterson,  still  loosely  clutching  his  pen,  was  found  slumped  across  a  desk 
in  his  New  York  office  on  Oct.  25,  1921.  It  also  closed  the  career  of  a  unique 
character,  one  who,  if  we  may  borrow  a  present-day  expression,  had  "lived  it  up." 

William  Barclay  shortened  to  "Bat"  liasterson  was  born  in  Illinois  on  Nov.  23,  1851, 
The  exact  locality  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  Tradition  among  Mastersons  who  claim 
relationship  to  him  would  have  it  near  the  village  of  Golden  Gate  in  eastern  Wayne 
County.  This  has  not  been  proven  or  disproven,  so  let's  claim  him. 

Though  numerous  books  relating  to  his  life  have  been  written,  little  has  been 
said  of  his  youth.  It  is  known  that  the  Mastersons  left  Illinois  when  Bat  was  about 
20  years  old  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
Mastersons'  first  year  in  their  new  home,  Bat  and  his  brother  Edward  joined  a  band 
of  buffalo  hunters  going  to  Fort  Dodge. 

At  the  end  of  this  venture  Bat  rejoined  the  family  at  Dodge  City,  where  he  and 
a  youthful  partner  took  a  subcontract  to  grade  a  mile  of  right-of-way  for  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  mile  they  graded,  the  first  one  west 
of  the  military  reservation,  became  Front  Street,  one  of  the  more  noted  streets  in 
America.  The  contractor  from  whom  they  subcontracted  evaded  payment  until  Bat 
seized  upon  him  and  collected  at  gunpoint.   Thus  Bat  began  his  checkered  career, 
for  in  the  ensuing  31  years  as  one  of  the  West's  storied  figures.  Bat  and  a  gun 
were  inseparable. 
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He  became  and  remained  one  of  the  roaring  West's  storied  characters.   During 
that  interval  he  was  in  turn  a  fledgling  railway  contractor,  buffalo  hunter,  Indian 
fighter,  a  scout  and  messenger  for  General  Miles,  a  teamster,  bull  whacker  in  an 
ox-drawn  wagon  train,  town  marshal,  sheriff  of  Ford  County,  professional  gambler, 
member  with  Wyatt  Earp  of  the  board  of  deacons  in  Rev.  Wright's  Union  Church, 
prankster,  and  faro  dealer. 

In  1874  Bat  was  in  a  group  of  26  hunters  and  traders  besieged  by  several  hundred 
Indians  at  Adobe  Walls,  Texas.  As  a  valiant  defender,  Bat  was  praised  for  his 
coolness  and  bravery.  This  was  followed  by  a  term  as  scout  and  messenger  for  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles.   Back  in  Dodge  City,  he  became  an  efficient,  feared,  and  respected 
deputy  town  marshal. 

The  gold  rush  to  Deadwood  in  1874  attracted  Bat.  He  accordingly  resigned  and 
headed  for  the  new  gold  field.   Back  in  Dodge  City  and  rated  as  a  skilled  and  daring 
gunman,  Bat,  at  26  years  of  age,  was  elected  sheriff  of  Ford  County. 

Among  his  early  exploits  was  the  capture  of  Dave  Rudabaugh,  a  notorious,  all- 
around  bad  man,  sought  for  a  robbery  in  another  western  Kansas  county.   Shortly 
afterwards,  Bat's  brother  Edward,  marshal  of  Dodge  City,  was  killed  while  trying  to 
subdue  two  drunken  cowboys.   Bat  arrived  at  almost  the  same  instant  and  shot  his 
brother's  killers.   The  whole  episode  was  over  in  a  few  seconds.  As  information 
concerning  such  incidents  spread,  so  did  fear  and  admiration,  envy  and  hatred  toward 
the  young  sheriff.  Legend  soon  be^an  to  gather  about  his  name. 

Bat's  personal  appearance  was  striking.   He  was  six  feet  tall,  well-proportioned, 
graceful  in  his  movements ,  and  weighed  about  180  pounds .  His  hair  reached  to  his 
shoulders,  and  he  wore  a  sweeping  mustache.  His  eyes  were  a  pale  cold  blue  that 
many  termed  expressionless,  but  typical  of  the  successful  gunman  and  gambler. 

His  suits  were  in  the  latest  style,  being,  it  is  said,  even  more  striking  than 
those  of  Wild  Bill  Hickock.  He  wore  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  a  pearl  gray  bowler 
with  the  finest  of  handmade  boots.  He  often  carried  a  gold  handled  cane  which  he 
had  received  when  voted  the  most  popular  man  in  town.  Along  with  all  this  fancy 
apparel,  Bat  never  appeared  in  public  without  his  trusted  revolvers.        -more- 
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One  admirer  who  knew  Bat  well  characterized  him  as  'fearless,  but  no  trouble 
maker,  a  gentleman  by  instinct,  of  pleasant  manners,  and  mild  until  aroused, 
then  for  God's  sake  look  out.   There  is  nothing  low  about  him.  He  is  high  toned 
and  broadminded,  cool  and  brave.  ' 

Bat  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  was  liked  by  many  eminent  men.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  a  great  admirer  of  Masterson  and  offered  to  have  him  appointed  U.S. 
Marshal  of  Arizona.   Bat  declined,  saying ,  "If  I  took  it,  inside  a  year  I'd  have  to 
kill  some  fool  boy  who  wanted  to  get  a  reputation  by  killing  me. 

In  1902  Bat  left  a  somewhat  subdued  West  and  went  to  Mew  York  City  to  spend 
his  remaining  19  years  as  a  writer  and  sports   editor  of  the  "Morning  Telegram." 
When  he  moved  to  New  York,  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  him  appointed  a  deputy  U.S.  Marshal; 
Bat  accepted.  After  two  years,  however,  he  resigned,  saying  that  it  interf erred  with 
his  chosen  work. 

Most  of  the  noted  gunmen  and  peace  officers  of  the  old  West  died  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  professions.   It  was  not  so  with  Bat  Materson,  who  died  quietly, 
pen  in  hand,  at  his  desk  in  New  York  City  on  Oct.  25,  1921,  far  removed  from  the 
scenes  and  incidents  that  caused  him  to  be  listed  by  one  writer  as  among  "those  who 
shot  their  way  to  heaven"  by  helping  bring  law  and  order  to  our  last  and  wildest 
frontier.  True  or  untrue,  these  peace  officers  of  the  West  shot  somebody  to 
somewhere. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — A  Southern  Illinois  University  forestry  research 
project  is  underway  to  find  out  the  kinds  of  contracts  used  and  the  amount  of  rent 
received  by  owners  of  rural  land  in  Illinois  who  lease  out  land  for  outdoor 
recreational  uses. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Business  and  Economic  Development  is  cooperating  by 
granting  $1,200  to  SIU  to  help  the  SIU  forestry  department  with  the  study.  SIU 
Assistant  Professor  Dwight  R.  McCurdy,  specialist  in  forest  recreation  and  park 
management,  is  directing  the  research.  Assisting  is  Herbert  Echelberger  of  Maywood 
(1408  South  Sixth) ,  SIU  graduate  assistant  in  forest  recreation  who  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  forestry  at  SIU  last  year. 

McCurdy  says  the  study  has  three  main  objectives:  (1)  to  find  out  for  what 
various  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  rural  land  is  being  leased  in  Illinois;  (2)  to 
determine  how  much  rent  land  owners  are  getting  for  such  land  and  how  it  is  being 
paid;  and  (3)  to  find  out  what  kind  of  provisions  are  included  in  the  rental 
contracts. 

About  94  per  cent  of  the  forested  land  in  Illinois  is  privately  owned  and 
83  per  cent  of  this  is  in  tracts  of  100  acres  or  less.  McCurdy  says  these  lands 
and  other  small  rural  acreages  are  largely  untapped  sources  of  income  from  outdoor 
recreational  uses.  The  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  growing  of  amount 
of  leisure  time  available  to  the  American  people  is  bringing  more  and  more  pressure 
for  added  outdoor  recreational  facilities. 

However,  many  rural  land  owners  would  rather  lease  land  to  other  individuals 

or  groups  for  developing  recreational  facilities  than  to  do  it  themselves.  Others 

do  not  know  how  to  go  about  leasing  out  land  for  such  purposes.  Results  of  the 

survey,  which  may  take  most  of  a  year  to  finish,  will  be  published  by  the  Illinois 

Department  of  Business  and  Economic  Development,  McCurdy  says. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.  ,   Jan.       — Construction  of  a  new  football  field  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  may  begin  this  spring,  according  to  John  Rendleman, 
vice  president  for  business  affairs. 

Plans  for  the  field,  to  be  located  west  of  the  SIU  campus  on  McLafferty 
Road,  have  been  completed.   If  funds  are  released  in  time  for  a  spring  start,  the 
field  could  be  ready  for  use  by  the  1967  football  season. 

The  new  field  is  needed  because  construction  of  a  general  administration 
building,  scheduled  to  begin  in  1966,  will  affect  part  of  McAndrew  Stadium. 
John  Lonergan,  landscape  architect,  said  the  purposed  new  field  will  be  an 
excavated  bowl. 

It  is  planned  that  steel  bleachers  now  at  McAndrew  Stadium  will  be  moved  to 
the  new  site.  Another  set  of  steel  bleachers  purchased  from  Busch  Stadium  in 
St.  Louis,  will  be  installed  there  for  a  total  seating  capacity  of  13,000.  An 
existing  grandstand  at  IlcAndrew  will  stay  in  place  to  front  a  plaza  and  stage 
development  planned  for  the  future. 

Lonergan  said  plans  call  for  later  installation  of  permanent  chair-type 
seats  below  bleachers  at  the  new  field.  A  track  will  be  built  as  well,  but  the 
cinder  oval  at  McAndrex-;  can  be  used  this  spring.   Part  of  a  straightaway  at  the 
present  track's  north  end  will  be  cut  out  by  construction. 

Funds  for  the  new  field  will  come  from  SIU  appropriations  for  general  campus 
improvements,  Rendleman  said. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan    — Eighteen  counties  of  Southern  Illinois,  representing 
290,000  population,  will  have  their  library  resources  multiplied  many  fold  through 
the  newly  organized  "System  21,"  according  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University 
librarian. 

Harold  Rath,  special  services  librarian  in  SIU's  Morris  Library,  who  has  guided 
the  infant  organization  during  the  past  few  months  as  temporary  studies  chairman, 
said  "System  21"  has  now  formally  organized,  elected  a  15-member  board  and  officers, 
and  has  filed  its  application  with  the  state  librarian  for  approval  and  financial 
grants . 

Purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  pool  the  resources  of  the  area's  public 
libraries  and  make  them  eligible  to  obtain  inter-library  loans,  various  auxiliary 
services,  consultant  services,  cooperative  buying  and  other  management  facilities 
through  the  regional  association  and  through  the  SIU  library  which  has  been 
designated  as  a  regional  reference  library. 

Twenty-six  of  the  possible  33  public  libraries  in  the  18  counties  have  joined 
"System  21"  through  action  of  their  boards  of  trustees,  Rath  said. 

Among  the  other  services  which  will  become  available  through  "System  21,"  Rath 
said,  are  audio-visual  materials  (films,  slides,  records),  bookmobile  or  deposit 
stations  for  sparsely  settled  areas,  cooperative  book  processing  and  cataloging, 
and  workshops  and  in-service  training  classes  for  library  personnel. 

All  of  the  board  members  and  officers  elected  at  the  Jan.  17  organization  meeting 
in  Carbondale  are  members  of  their  respective  public  library  boards  of  trustees,  he 
said. 

Officers  elected  are  Roy  Evans  of  Carterville,  a  staff  member  in  SIU's 
Instructional  Materials  division,  president;  Robert  Swoboda  of  Cairo,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Walker  of  Herrin,  secretary;  and  Robert  Butler  of  Sparta,  treasurer. 

Others  elected  to  the  board  are  Ralph  E.  McCoy  of  Carbondale,  director  of  SIU 
libraries;  Perry  Moore  of  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Ruth  Seymour  of  Benton;  Mrs.  May  R.  Winkler 
of  Mound  City;  Mrs.  Louis  Templeton  of  Pinckneyville;  Mrs.  Andreson  Wolfe  of  West 
Frankfort;  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Denham  of  Mounds;  W.G.  Stacy  of  Rosiclare;  William  J.Novick 
of  Marion;  Mrs.  Evelyn  McKechnie  of  Grayville;  and  Miss  Esther  Bencini  of  Murphysboro. 

Counties  participating  in  "System  21"  are  Alexander,  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  Hardin, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Perry,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Saline,  and  portions  of  Edwards, 
Franklin,  Massac,  St.  Clair,  Union,  White  and  Williamson.  -lj- 
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1-25-66 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:   453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — The  famous  Luboff  Choir,  whose  repertoire  ranges 
from  Bach  cantatas  to  Broadway  hit  tunes,  will  be  brought  to  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  for  a  live  concert  Friday,  Feb.  ** 9   Robert  Kingsbury,  director  of 
University  choirs,  has  announced. 

The  30-voice  chorus,  backed  by  four  instrumentalists  and  directed  by  the 
colorful  bearded  maestro,  Norman  Luboff,  will  perform  in  the  University  Arena, 
starting  at  8  p.m.,  under  joint  sponsorship  of  the  University  Center  Programming 
Board  and  the  Hale  Glee  Club. 

Known  on  recordings,  radio  and  television,  Luboff  and  his  choir  first  started 
their  concert  tours  in  1963.  All  of  the  choir's  30-odd  recordings  have  the 
distinction  of  being  best-sellers. 

Luboff  himself,  who  started  his  professional  career  in  Chicago  as  a  teacher 
of  theory  and  a  "pops  singer  on  radio,  began  to  make  commercial  arrangements  and 
orchestrations.  Moving  to  Hollywood,  he  composed  and  arranged  music  for  more  than 
80  films,  including  "Giant,''  "Island  in  the  Sun,"  "Search  for  Paradise,"  "Cinerama 
South  Seas"  and  "The  Miracle." 

Luboff  arrangements  have  been  heard  regularly  on  television  programs. 

Last  year  he  wrote  his  first  show,  a  fantasy  about  Robert  Burns,  entitled 
"Highland  Fling." 

Tickets  for  the  Luboff  Choir  concert  may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Center 
or  may  be  ordered  by  mail.  All  seats  are  reserved.  Prices  are  $1.50,  $1.25  and 
$1.  Mail  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  checks  payable  to  "University  Center 
Programming"  and  a  self -addressed  stamped  envelope,  and  should  be  mailed  to  Student 
Activities  Center,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111. 
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1-25-66 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.         —School  children  of  Southern  Illinois  will  have 
a  chance  to  laugh  and  cry  both  when  they  attend  the  double- feature  performance  of 
Southern  Illinois  University's  Opera  Workshop  this  year. 

The  free  matinee  for  school  children  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  Feb.  11,  at  2  p.m. 
in  Shryock  Auditorium.  Of  the  two  short  operas  to  be  performed,  one  is  a  hilarious 
comedy,  "Gianni  Schicchi,"  the  other  is  a  contemporary  tragic  opera  about  a  fortune- 
teller, "The  Medium." 

Regular  performances  are  scheduled  for  Saturday  at  o  p.m.  and  Sunday  at  3  p.m. 
Marjorie  Lawrence,  director  of  the  Opera  Workshop  and  former  Metropolitan  Opera 
dramatic  soprano,  will  sing  the  role  of  Mine.  Flora  in  "The  Medium." 

Tickets  for  the  two  regular  performances  will  go  on  sale  Jan.  31  at  the 
University  Center.  Prices  are  $2,  $1.50  and  $1.  Mail  orders  may  be  sent  in  advance, 
to  be  filled  as  eoon  as  tickets  are  available.  Mail  orders,  with  checks  made  payable 
to  "SIU  Opera  Productions"  and  accompanied  by  self-addressed  stamped  envelopes, 
should  be  addressed  to  Student  Activities  Center,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Illinois, 
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1-25-66 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      —President  Delyte  W.  Morris  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  left  the  campus  Sunday  to  keep  an  appointment  in  Tombouctou, 
Mali. 

Quipping  that  he  'always  had  thought  'Timbuctoo'  was  a  figure  of  speech," 
the  university  president  was  off  for  his  first  visit  to  the  real  place,  as  guest 
of  Malian  Ambassador  Moussa  Leo  Keita.  Morris  will  attend  ceremonies  Jan.  28 
and  29th  marking  the  opening  of  a  landing  strip,  a  power  station  and  a  road 
connecting  Kabara  and  Tombouctou,  in  the  African  nation. 

While  In  Mai,  Morris  will  visit  with  Eric  A.  Sturley  and  five  other  members 
of  an  SIU  contract  team  who  are  assisting  the  local  government  establish  a 
teacher  training  institute. 

Morris  expects  to  return  to  the  campus  early  next  week  (Feb.  1). 
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1-25-66 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.      — The  three  R's  have  had  a  firm  grip  on  the 
classroom  for  a  long  time  but  the  fourth  R  is  still  on  the  outside  looking  in, 
according  to  a  Southern  Illinois  University  recreation  and  outdoor  education 
specialist. 

The  fourth  R  is  recreation,  said  Loren  E.  Taylor,  who  talked  on  the  subject, 
"Enriching  the  Curriculum  in  the  Schools,"  when  the  Illinois  School  Problems 
Commission  met  Friday  (Jan.  21)  on  the  SIU  campus. 

Taylor  said  children  should  have  opportunities  of  creativity  needed  to  "put 
the  spark  of  life  in  every  field  of  school  curriculum. 

"We  need  to  tie  experience  with  textbook  learning,"  he  said.  "Education  needs 
to  apply  subject  matter  to  the  problems  to  life.  It  can  do  this  by  bringing  the 
community  Into  the  school  by  inviting  laymen  to  talk  to  children.  It  needs  to  take 
the  pupils  out  to  see  the  things  in  their  communities,  and  to  encourage  outdoor 
education  through  nature  hikes  and  trips  to  outdoor  education  centers." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  was  Clifford  Knapp,  assistant  coordinator  of  the 
Outdoor  Education  Center  on  Little  Grassy  Lake  near  Carbondale,  sponsored  by  SIU 
and  the  Educational  Council  of  100,  Inc.  Knapp  told  of  activities  of  the  outdoor 
education  staff  both  at  the  center  and  at  the  public  schools  in  the  area. 

Others  who  gave  reports  to  the  commission  and  their  subjects:  Monroe  Deming, 
Jackson  county  superintendent  of  schools,  "School  Transportation;"  John  Alford, 
Mount  Vernon  city  schools  superintendent,  "Need  for  Further  Technical  Revision  of 
School  Legislation; ;'  and  J.C.  McCormick  of  Olmsted,  "Taxation." 

Commission  members  attending  were  Rep.  Chester  R.  Wiktorski  of  Chicago, 
chairman;  Sen.  John  Gilbert  of  Carbondale,  Sen.  Paul  Simon  of  Troy,  Velma  B.  Crain 
of  Springfield,  William  M.  Goebel  of  Bloomington,  Edwin  R.  Haag  of  Breese,  and  George 
T.  Wilkins  of  Edwardsville. 
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1-25-66 

From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.    — For  the  first  time,  the  Opera  Workshop  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  has  scheduled  a  contemporary  work  for  its  winter  offering  and 
will  star  Marjorie  Lawrence,  former  Metropolitan  Opera  dramatic  soprano,  In  the 
title  role  of  "The  Medium." 

Miss  Lawrence,  now  research  professor  of  music  at  SIU  and  director  of  the  Opera 
Workshop,  will  make  her  second  appearance  in  a  campus  production,  the  first  having 
been  as  Amnerls  in  "Aida"  in  1962. 

"The  Medium,"  a  tragedy  written  in  1945  by  the  Italian  composer,  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti,  will  be  twin-billed  with  the  comic  "Gianni  Schicchi"  by  Puccini,  and  will  be 
staged  In  Shryock  Auditorium  on  Feb.  11,  12  and  13. 

The  first  performance  will  be  given  at  2  p.m.  and  school  children  of  the  area 
are  Invited  to  attend  without  charge.  The  Saturday  show  will  start  at  8  p.m. 
and  the  Sunday  matinee  at  3  p.  m. 

Stage  director  for  "The  Medium"  will  be  Darwin  Payne  of  SIU's  theater  department 
staff,  who  has  served  In  this  capacity  for  the  Opera  Workshop  for  a  number  of  years. 
Wallace  Sterling,  a  doctoral  degree  candidate  in  the  theater  department  who  has 
had  three  years'  experience  as  an  Instructor  in  drama  and  who  holds  both  the 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of  Florida,  will  serve  as  stage 
director  for  "Schicchi." 

Robert  Kingsbury,  associate  professor  of  music,  is  coordinator  for  the  opera 
productions  and  Herbert  Levinson,  new  music  faculty  member  and  former  concertmaster 
for  the  Birmingham  Symphony,  will  conduct  the  University  Orchestra. 

Costumes  for  "Schicchi"  have  been  ordered  from  Stivanello  Theatrical  Costumes, 
New  York  City.  Contemporary  clothing  will  be  work  by  the  cast  for  "The  Medium." 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

Number  646  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

MONROE  COUNTY'S  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
John  W.  Allen  *""" 
Southern  Illinois  University 

In  1973,  seven  years  hence,  it  will  have  been  300  years  since  two  Frenchmen, 
Louis  Jolliet  and  Father  Marquette,  came  from  Canada  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  River  on  what  is  the  first  recorded  visit  of  white  men  to  Southern 
Illinois.  There  are  reasons,  however,  to  suspect  that  a  few  of  their  wandering 
fellow  countrymen  may  have  been  here  earlier. 

This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  men  had  not  been  living  long  before  that  in  this 
region.  When  Jolliet  and  Marquette  came  they  found  Indians  living  in  rock  shelters 
beneath  the  bluffs  that  border  the  Mississippi  flood  plain  in  Monroe  and  Randolph 
counties.   In  fact,  they  had  been  living  there  for  centuries.  One  of  the  shelters 
excavated  has  revealed  that  man  had  been  living  in  it  a  good  10,000  years.  These 
excavations  likewise  reveal  that  spot  as  the  oldest  one  yet  found  on  the  North 
American  continent  continuously  inhabited  by  man.  Now  the  shelter  where  these  early 
men  lived  is  still  in  use  by  the  farmer  as  a  storage  place  for  farm  implements  and 
machinery. 

A  few  years  after  the  visit  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette  in  1763  other  men  came. 
Among  these  were  men  to  explore  more  thoroughly  the  country,  missionairies  seeking 
to  convert  the  Indians,  and  those  who  would  supply  the  natives  with  trade  goods. 
Villages  appeared  and  churches  were  built.  Settlers  also  came  to  open  farms,  build 
homes  and  to  raise  their  families.  These  people  are  referred  to  as  "habitants." 

Small  military  garrisons  were  posted  at  vantage  points  to  provide  any  necessary 
defense  of  the  settlers.  One  of  these  posts,  known  as  Fort  de  Chartres,  established 
near  Prairie  du  Rocher  grew  into  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  posts  on  the 
continent.  This  fort  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  furnished  part  of  those  "100 
good  men"-  who  forced  the  surrender  of  George  Washington  at  Camp  Necessity  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  -more- 
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Substantial  settlements  grew  up  at  Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  at  Kaskaskia. 
It  was  this  settled  area  that  France  had  hopes  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  empire 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.   It  was  here  that  France  abandoned  that  hope  to  the 
English  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  countries  in  1763.  The  English 
in  turn  relinquished  it  to  the  American  colonies  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Journeying  back  and  forth  between  settlements  and  military  posts  rude  trails 
were  worn.  A  principal  one  of  these  passed  a  great  spring  at  the  south  side  of 
present-day  Waterloo.  Since  it  was  a  bountiful  spring  in  an  attractive  setting  what 
better  name  could  it  have  than  the  descriptive  one  of  Belief ontaine,  the  name  by 
which  it  still  is  known. 

By  accident,  perhaps  more  than  by  design,  these  early  settlers  had  come  to  an 
unusual  region,  one  supplied  by  nature  with  those  features  that  would  go  far  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  people.   It  was  a  unique  region,  one  that  still  offers  an  excellent 
background  against  which  to  view  the  development  of  the  Midwest, 

One  questioning  person  has  asked  why  someone  doesn't  select  a  particular  spot, 
say  Belief ontaine,  French  for  Beautiful  Spring,  as  a  center,  drive  a  stake  there  and 
plat  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Within  that  circle  would  be  included  great 
rivers,  swamps,  rolling  hills,  prairies,  dense  hardwood  forests,  salt  springs,  and 
extensive  area  of  the  most  fertile  farmland  in  the  world,  iron  deposits,  lead,  coal, 
building  stone,  flowing  springs,  great  caverns,  a  varied  plant  and  animal  life,  in 
fact  about  everything  necessary  to  support  a  people  and  enable  them  to  contribute 
their  full  part  to  the  building  of  a  state. 

The  area  within  the  Bellefontaine  circle  came  to  -.now  numerous  significant 
individuals  and  to  witness  great  and  far  reaching  events.   It  saw  the  Indian  fight 
savagely  to  retain  his  lush  hunting  ground.  Within  the  circle  the  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  contended  for  empire  and  in  the  same  locality  these  hopes  of  empire  changed 
hands.   It  was  within  these  same  bounds  that  the  American  colonists  came  to  possess 
the  land  and  to  launch  their  expeditions  and  a  wave  of  immigration  that  penetrated  to 
the  Pacific.   It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  course  of  our  history  was  profoundly 
affected  by  events  that  centered  here.   -more- 
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The  men  who  came  with  George  Rogers  Clark  to  wrest  control  of  the  land  from 
the  British  liked  the  country  and  mmy  returned  to  settle  here.  By  1815  the  country 
was  well  settled  and  areas  for  local  government  established.  In  doing  this  several 
counties  were  created.  On  January  10,  1816  a  new  one  was  laid  out  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  named  Monroe,  for  the  nation's  fifth  president.  This  year  the 
citizens  of  that  county  are  pausing  to  observe  the  sesquicentennial  of  that  event. 
They  are  taking  note  of  the  individuals  who  wielded  considerable  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  county,  the  state  of  Illinois  and  in  a  lesser  measure  that  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  the  area  within  the  Belief ontaine  circle  is 
about  as  near  an  ideal  one  as  can  be  found  for  a  closeup  view  of  the  Midwest's 
development. 

It  is  planned,  in  later  articles,  to  bring  some  of  the  more  important  individuals, 
incidents,  and  historic  spots  into  view. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

Number  646  in  a  weekly  series  --  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  foil-lore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

MONROE  COUNTY'S  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

In  1973,  seven  years  hence,  it  will  have  been  300  years  since  two  Frenchmen, 
Louis  Jolliet  and  Father  Marquette,  came  from  Canada  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  River  on  what  is  the  first  recorded  visit  of  white  men  to  Southern 
Illinois.  There  are  reasons,  however,  to  suspect  that  a  few  of  their  wandering 
fellow  countrymen  may  have  been  here  earlier. 

This  does  not  mean  at  all  that  men  had  not  been  living  long  before  that  in  this 
region.  When  Jolliet  and  Marquette  came  they  found  Indians  living  in  rock  shelters 
beneath  the  bluffs  that  border  the  Mississippi  flood  plain  in  Monroe  and  Randolph 
counties.   In  fact,  they  had  been  living  there  for  centuries.  One  of  the  shelters 
excavated  has  revealed  that  man  had  been  living  in  it  a  good  10,000  years.  These 
excavations  likewise  reveal  that  spot  as  the  oldest  one  yet  found  on  the  North 
American  continent  continuously  inhabited  by  man.  Now  the  shelter  where  these  early 
men  lived  is  still  in  use  by  the  farmer  as  a  storage  place  for  farm  implements  and 
machinery. 

A  few  years  after  the  visit  of  Jolliet  and  Marquette  in  1763  other  men  came. 
Among  these  were  men  to  explore  more  thoroughly  the  country,  missionairies  seeking 
to  convert  the  Indians,  and  those  who  would  supply  the  natives  with  trade  goods. 
Villages  appeared  and  churches  were  built.  Settlers  also  came  to  open  farms,  build 
homes  and  to  raise  their  families.  These  people  are  referred  to  as  "habitants." 

Small  military  garrisons  were  posted  at  vantage  points  to  provide  any  necessary 
defense  of  the  settlers.  One  of  these  posts,  known  as  Fort  de  Chartres,  established 
near  Prairie  du  Rocher  grew  into  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  posts  on  the 
continent.  This  fort  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  furnished  part  of  those  "100 
good  men"'  who  forced  the  surrender  of  George  Washington  at  Camp  Necessity  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  -more- 
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Substantial  settlements  grew  up  at  Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Rocher  and  at  Kaskaskia. 
It  was  this  settled  area  that  France  had  hopes  would  be  the  beginning  of  an  empire 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.   It  was  here  that  France  abandoned  that  hope  to  the 
English  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  countries  in  1763.  The  English 
in  turn  relinquished  it  to  the  American  colonies  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Journeying  back  and  forth  between  settlements  and  military  posts  rude  trails 
were  worn.  A  principal  one  of  these  passed  a  great  spring  at  the  south  side  of 
present-day  Waterloo.  Since  it  was  a  bountiful  spring  in  an  attractive  setting  what 
better  name  could  it  have  than  the  descriptive  one  of  Belief ontaine,  the  name  by 
which  it  still  is  known. 

By  accident,  perhaps  more  than  by  design,  these  early  settlers  had  come  to  an 
unusual  region,  one  supplied  by  nature  with  those  features  that  would  go  far  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  people.   It  was  a  unique  region,  one  that  still  offers  an  excellent 
background  against  which  to  view  the  development  of  the  Midwest. 

One  questioning  person  has  asked  why  someone  doesn't  select  a  particular  spot, 
say  Belief ontaine,  French  for  Beautiful  Spring,  as  a  center,  drive  a  stake  there  and 
plat  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Within  that  circle  would  be  included  great 
rivers,  swamps,  rolling  hills,  prairies,  dense  hardwood  forests,  salt  springs,  and 
extensive  area  of  the  most  fertile  farmland  in  the  world,  iron  deposits,  lead,  coal, 
building  stone,  flowing  springs,  great  caverns,  a  varied  plant  and  animal  life,  in 
fact  about  everything  necessary  to  support  a  people  and  enable  them  to  contribute 
their  full  part  to  the  building  of  a  state. 

The  area  within  the  Belief  ontaine  circle  cane  to  know  numerous  significant 
individuals  and  to  witness  great  and  far  reaching  events.   It  saw  the  Indian  fight 
savagely  to  retain  his  lush  hunting  ground.  Within  the  circle  the  Spanish,  French, 
and  English  contended  for  empire  and  in  the  sane  locality  these  hopes  of  empire  changed 
hands.   It  was  within  these  sane  bounds  that  the  American  colonists  came  to  possess 
the  land  and  to  launch  their  expeditions  and  a  wave  of  immigration  that  penetrated  to 
the  Pacific.   It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  course  of  our  history  was  profoundly 
affected  by  events  that  centered  here.   -more- 
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The  men  who  came  with  George  Rogers  Clarlc  to  wrest  control  of  the  land  from 
the  British  liked  the  country  and  many  returned  to  settle  here.  By  1815  the  country 
was  well  settled  and  areas  for  local  government  established.   In  doing  this  several 
counties  were  created.  On  January  10,  1815  a  new  one  was  laid  out  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  named  Monroe,  for  the  nation's  fifth  president.  This  year  the 
citizens  of  that  county  are  pausing  to  observe  the  sesquicentennial  of  that  event. 
They  are  taking  note  of  the  individuals  who  wielded  considerable  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  county,  the  state  of  Illinois  and  in  a  lesser  measure  that  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  the  area  within  the  Belief ontaine  circle  is 
about  as  near  an  ideal  one  as  can  be  found  for  a  closeup  view  of  the  Midwest's 
development. 

It  is  planned,  in  later  articles,  to  bring  some  of  the  more  important  individuals, 
incidents,  and  historic  spots  into  view. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Because  farm  machinery  costs  are  high,  farmers  would  do  well  to  keep  the 
equipment  in  good  running  condition  as  long  as  possible.  J.J.  Paterson,  Southern 
Illinois  University  agricultural  engineer,  says  now  is  a  good  time  to  check  over  the 
farm  implements  to  see  if  any  of  the  working  parts  need  repair  or  replacement  before 
it  is  time  to  get  the  machinery  out  of  storage  for  spring  field  work. 

Replacement  parts  are  much  easier  to  get  during  this  "slack"time  of  the  year 
than  later  when  field  work  starts  and  emergency  repairs  begin  to  increase  in  number. 
The  farmer  who  is  handy  with  machinery  and  tools  may  make  many  of  the  repairs  and 
adjustments  now  and  save  the  added  costs  of  hiring  mechanics  to  do  the  job.  If  he 
needs  a  serviceman  to  do  the  repairing,  the  added  help  is  easier  to  get. 

The  farmer  can  spend  many  profitable  winter  hours  in  his  farm  shop  or  machinery 
shed  between  chore  duties,  Paterson  says.  He  may  need  co  resist  strenuously  the  call 
of  a  warm  cozy  house  and  entertaining  television  programs  at  this  time  of  year  so 
the  busy  days  of  spring  will  be  a  little  less  hectic.  Having  machinery  in  shape 
when  field  operations  start  may  save  much  valuable  time  and  keep  field  work  on 
schedule,  unhampered  by  untimely  breakdowns. 

Tuning  tractors  used  for  field  work  should  be  included  in  this  repair  and 

maintenance  work,  because  tractor  operation  is  a  high  production  cost  item  on  the 

farm.  Motor  tune-ups  and  minor  repairs  not  only  prolong  the  life  of  the  tractor, 

but  will  increase  its  power  and  save  time  and  fuel.  Proper  tuning  may  boost  power 

from  8  to  more  than  20  percent  and  save  up  to  a  half  gallon  of  fuel  per  hour  of 

operation.  This  tuning  involves  checking  and  adjusting  valve  clearance,  the  breaker 

points,  the  ignition  timing,  and  the  carburator;  cleaning  and  adjusting  spark  plugs, 

and  cleaning  the  crankcase  breather  and  air  cleaner. 

Harvesting  equipment,  plows,  disk  harrows,  corn  planters,  and  equipment  for 
applying  fertilizers  and  herbicides,  also  should  get  winter  time  preventative 
maintenance. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2273 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  — U.  Alexis  Johnson,  deputy  undersecretary 

of  state  for  political  affairs,  will  be  keynote  speaker  at  a  National  Security 
Seminar  opening  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale  Campus  March  21. 

Johnson,  who  served  as  deputy  American  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
from  June,  1964,  to  November  1,  1965,  will  set  the  theme  for  the  10-day  seminar  with 
a  major  address  on  United  States  foreign  policy,  according  to  Alexander  R.  MacMillan, 
general  chairman  of  the  event. 

Opening  ceremonies  for  the  seminar  will  be  held  in  Southern's  10,000-seat  Arena 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  "Because  of  Secretary  Johnson's  wide  diplomatic 
experience  in  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  his  address  will  be  of  particular  interest 
at  this  critical  time  in  the  nation's  history,"  MacMillan  said. 

A  career  diplomat  who  has  been  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  since  1935,  Johnson 
has  served  in  Japan,  Manchuria,  Korea,  Thailand,  Korea,  China,  and  Viet  Nam.  He 
has  been  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  far  eastern  affairs  and  in  1955 
was  assigned  as  United  States  representative  to  the  ambassadorial-level  talks  with 
Communist  China  at  Geneva.  He  served  as  ambassador  to  Czechslovakia  from  1953  to 
1958. 

The  non-partisan  National  Security  Seminar  from  March  21-April  1  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  will  outline  the  responsibilities  and  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
its  protection  of  the  free  world. 

MacMillan  said  seminar  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  newly-opened 
Communications  Building  with  some  200  officers  of  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  400  civilians  participating.  Reservations  are  being  accepted  from 
civilians  in  a  four-state  area  for  the  two  five-day  week  series  of  33  one-hour 

sessions. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2276 


24,129  STUDENTS 
ENROLL  AT  SIU 
FOR  WINTER  TERM 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan,     —A  total  of  24,129  students  are  enrolled 
for  the  winter  quarter  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale  and 
Edwardsville  campuses,  according  to  Registrar  Robert  A,  McGrath. 

McGrath  said  the  figure  represents  an  increase  of  3,285  students,  or 
15,8  per  cent,  over  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago,  but  is  a  drop  of  373  from 
the  record  1965  fall  quarter  enrollment. 

The  winter  quarter  total  includes  17,457  Carbondale  campus  students 
and  6,672  on  the  Edwardsville  campus.  Largest  group  is  the  Carbondale 
campus  freshman  class,  with  6,357  members. 
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From  Bill  Lyons 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     — Five  plays  spanning  the  centuries  from  Shakespeare 
to  the  contemporary  off-Broadway  stage  are  billed  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  theater  department  for  its  1966  Lincolnland  Drama  Festival,  according 
to  Archibald  McLeod,  department  chairman, 

A  company  of  24  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  will  be  selected  as  a 
repertory  group.  Four  of  the  plays  will  be  staged  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
on  the  University  campus,  then  the  entire  cast  will  move  to  New  Salem  State  Park, 
near  Springfield,  for  a  month's  run  of  E.P.  Conkle's  dramatized  story  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  formative  and  romantic  years  at  New  Salem, "Prologue  to 
Glory." 

The  Conkle  play  was  first  staged  at  New  Salem  by  the  SIU  summer  theater 
company  in  1957  and  1958,  and  was  re- opened  last  summer  as  what  is  expected  to 
be  a  permanent  attraction  at  the  park,  IIcLeod  said.  The  dates  for  the  1966  production 
there  will  be  July  25  to  Aug.  28. 

Campus  productions  for  next  summer  include  "Two  for  the  Seesaw"  by  William 
Gibson,  Shakespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Our  American  Cousin"  by  Tom 
Taylor-- the  play  Lincoln  was  attending  when  he  was  assassinated,  and  the  new 
off-Broadway  hit  "In  White  America,"  the  winner  of  the  Drama  Desk  Award,  by 
Martin  B.  Duberman. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  for  the  24  spots  in  the  1966  festival 
company,  McLeod  said.  The  deadline  is  March  19. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453- 227 C 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.         --The  inexperienced  adviser  or  the  teacher  who 
suddenly  is  assigned  publications  advisement  can  obtain  professional  training  for 
the  job  during  the  1966  High  School  Journalism  Teachers'  Clinic  July  11-22  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  fifth  annual  clinic,  which  offers  four  graduate  or  undergraduate  quarter 
hours  of  credit,  will  be  divided  into  separate  classes  for  newspaper  and  yearbook 
advisers.  On-the-scene  experience  will  be  provided  teachers  by  the  Summer  Workshop 
in  Journalism  for  high  school  students,  which  will  be  in  session  at  the  same  time. 

The  clinic  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  and 
scholarships  are  available  in  limited  amounts  to  those  qualified. 

Information  on  registration,  costs,  and  scholarships  can  be  obtained  from 
Howard  R.  Long,  chairman  of  the  SIU  department  of  journalism,  or  W.  Manion  Rice, 
clinic  director,  department  of  journalism. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.         — A  midwest  regional  Kiln  Drying  Short  Course 
will  be  offered  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  Vocational  Technical  Institute 
Campus  March  21-25. 

Offered  by  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  the  course  will  be 
conducted  at  the  Wood  Products  Pilot  Plant  operated  jointly  by  the  University  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Instructors  will  be  from  the  VTI  woodworking  technology 
program  and  the  Forest  Service. 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  new  operators  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  wood  seasoning,  to  promote  better  kiln  drying  practices,  and  to  improve  the 
skills  of  both  old  and  new  operators  through  practical  training  sessions,  according 
to  William  W.  Rice,  coordinator  of  the  woodworking  technology  program. 

Rice  said  the  course  will  be  open  to  anyone  interested  in  the  seasoning  of 
wood  and  related  wood  moisture  problems,  but  enrollment  will  be  limited  to  30  persons 
with  applications  accepted  on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis.  Tuition  for  the 
five-day  short  course  will  be  $75,  which  includes  all  costs  e:ccept  housing  and  meals. 

Applications  and  further  information  are  available  from  Glenn  E.  Wills,  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Car bondale ,  111 inoi s 
Phone:  453-2276 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.     --Surfeited  with  the  post-Christmas  menus?  Try 
some  Far  Eastern  dishes,  suggests  a  Southern  Illinois  University  home  economist. 

Eleanor  Barnes,  visiting  professor  in  the  food  and  nutrition  department  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  this  year,  spent  1961-64  in  India  on  a  Ford  Foundation- Iowa 
State  University  project  developing  a  home  economics  program  for  the  University 
Baroda. 

She  was  impressed  with  the  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits  found  in 
India--"as  many  as  we  have  in  the  United  States,  and  many  more  exotic  ones,  such  as 
mangoes,  papaya,  chiku,  and  tamarind  pods,"  she  said. 

"They  have  many  different  kinds  of  greens,  and  their  spinach  is  a  different 
variety  than  ours.  They  use  gourds  as  a  vegetable  and  such  vegetables  as 
eggplant  (brinjal)  and  okra,  known  as  ladies'  finger,  are  served  much  more  than 
in  this  country." 

Long  tradition,  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  meat  as  well  as  religious  taboos 
all  contribute  to  the  general  lack  of  meat  in  Indian  diets,  she  said. 

"Hindus,  who  make  up  about  85  per  cent  of  the  population,  eat  no  beef,  for  the 
cow  is  a  sacred  animal,  although  many  of  them  eat  lamb,  goat,  chicken  or  fish. 
Muslims,  on  the  other  hand,  eat  meat  other  than  pork." 

Until  recent  years  peacock  x;as  a  favorite  meat  in  India,  she  said,   "They  used 
peacock  and  peahen  much  as  we  use  turkey.  These  birds  are  now  protected  by  law." 

India  is  making  progress  in  its  government- sponsored  drive  to  provide  food  for 
its  hungry  millions,  she  said,  although  the  increase  in  food  production  cannt  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 

"The  Central  Food  Technology  Research  Institute  employs  more  than  1,000  persons 
trying  to  locate  native  materials  not  previously  used  for  foods  and  to  develop 
methods  of  processing  them,"  she  said. 

-more- 
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Two  of  Mrs.  Barnes1  suggested  Indian  recipes  follow: 


CHICKEN  KURMA 


1  chicken  cut  in  pieces 

4  medium  onions,  sliced  finely 

4  cloves 

%-inch  piece  of  cinnamon 

1%  piece  ginger,  sliced  finely 
12  flakes  garlic,  peeled  and  crushed 
Several  green  chillies 
%-inch  piece  of  ginger 


1  Tblsp.  coriander  seed 
%  cocoanut,  ground  finely 

1  Tblsp,  poppy  seeds 
Salt  to  taste 

24  fried  cashew  nuts 
Juice  from  1  lime 
4  Tblsp.   shortening 

2  cups  water 


Heat  shortening.  Brown  onions,  fry  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  garlic,  adding  each 
ingredient  separately.  Add  chicken.  Make  a  marsala  paste  of  the  green  chillies,  the 
%-inch  piece  of  ginger  and  coriander  seeds  by  frying  and  mashing.  Add  the  paste  to 
the  chicken  and  fry  until  well  browned.  Add  2  cups  water,  cover  and  let  simmer. 
When  half  done,  add  the  finely  ground  cocoanut  mixed  with  poppy  seed  and  salt,  cover 
and  complete  cooking.  When  chicken  is  tender,  sprinkle  with  cashew  nuts  and  lime 
juice. 

HALHA  KADDU 
(Yellow  Pumkin  Sweets) 

2  lb.  yellow  pumpkin,  cut  in  small  chunks     2  Tblsp.  shortening 
12  green  cardamoms  1/4  cup  butter 

2  oz.  almonds,  diced  1/2  cup  sugar 

1/2  cup  water 

Mix  sugar,  water  and  skins  of  cardamoms.   Simmer  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  boil 
1  minute.   Set  aside.   Heat  fat  add  crushed  cardamom  seeds  and  fry  for  a  few  seconds. 
Add  pumpkin  pieces,  stir  for  5  minutes.  Reduce  heat,  add  a  little  water,  cover  and 
simmer  10  to  15  minutes,  until  tender.   Remove  lid,  cook  until  liquid  is  evaporated, 
and  continue  frying  until  golden  in  color.  Add  the  cardamom- flavored syrup,  almonds 
and  butter,  and  continue  cooking  until  very  dry.   Serve  hot. 

(Note:   In  India,  pure  silver  is  beaten  to  the  thinness  of  tissue  paper  and  used  as 
a  garnish  on  many  desserts,  a  garnish  which  is  eaten,  Mrs.  Barnes  aaid). 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan.  —Engineering  students  at  Southern  Illinois 

University  plan  two  days  of  special  events  ne::t  month  in  observance  of  National 
Engineers'  Week. 

Richard  Howe,  SIU  School  of  Technology  faculty  member  and  adviser  to  the  SIU 
student  chapter,  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  said  campus  activities 
will  include  a  large  display  of  industrial  exhibits  Feb.  22-23  and  a  banquet 
honoring  engineering  students  and  area  engineers. 

National  Engineers'  Week,  Feb.  20-26,  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers.  Theme  is  "Engineering— creative  resource  for  progress." 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2273 

MORE  NITROGEN  LOST 

FROM  TOPDRESSED  UREA 

THAN  OTHER  FERTILIZERS 

CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Jan.   —Farmers  who  apply  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  the  form  of 
pelleted  urea  on  the  surface  of  their  fields  will  lose  considerably  more  of  the 
nitrogen  than  if  they  use  such  forms  as  ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrogen  solution 
fertilizers,  according  to  a  field  study  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

The  fertilizers  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on 
plots  of  fescue  sod  as  well  as  on  bare  soil  for  comparative  purposes. 

Robert  Mcllarath,  Southern  Illinois  University  graduate  student  working  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  SIU  professor  of  plant  industries,  found  that 
nearly  half  of  the  nitrogen  was  lost  in  one  week's  time  from  the  fescue  plots 
fertilized  with  pelleted  urea.  The  disappearance  was  nearly  double  the  loss  rate  for 
nitrogen  solution  fertilizer  and  more  than  10  times  the  loss  from  ammonium  sulphate 
applications. 

Mcllrath  found  nitrogen  losses  were  faster  and  greater  on  the  sod  plots  than  on 

bare  soil.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  loss  from  the  urea  treated  sod  plots 

came  during  the  first  four  days  after  application,  but  only  about  one-sixth  of  the 

total  nitrogen  loss  from  the  bare  soil  plots  came  during  the  first  four  days.  In  total 

disappearance,  he  found  sod  plots  fertilized  with  urea  lost  46.6  percent  of  the 

surface-applied  nitrogen  while  the  loss  from  nitrogen  solution  fertilizer  was  21.2 

percent  and  from  ammonium  sulphate  only  4»1  percent.  On  the  bare  soil  plots  the 

respective  loss  rates  were  17.2  percent  from  urea,  and  5.3  percent  each  from  nitrogen 
solution  and  ammonium  sulphate  fertilizers.  The  noticeable  differences  between  the 
sod  and  the  bare  soil  reactions  were  attributed  to  a  basic  difference  in  the  rate  of 
decomposition  of  urea. 

He  also  found  in  another  part  of  the  experiment,  comparing  different  acidity 
levels  and  forms  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  used  on  bare  soil,  that  the  amount  of  ammonia 
lost  increased  as  the  soil  alkalinity  increased.  For  example,  surface-applied  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizer  lost  the  least  nitrogen  at  pH  levels  of  5*1  to  6.6,  followed  in 
order  of  increasing  loss  by  nitrogen  solution,  ammonium  sulfate,  and  urea. 

As  a  general  rule,  Mcllrath  says,  a  pH  above  the  neutrality  point  of  7.0 
encourages  the  loss  of  ammonia  from  soil  while  a  tendency  toward  the  acid  side  of 
neutrality  reduces  or  prevents  these  losses. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,     — A  two-year  aviation  technology  school  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  has  been  accredited  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  new  program  received  full  accreditation  as  an  airframe  and  power  plant 
aviation  technical  school  following  a  two-day  final  inspection  by  the  FAA  Thursday 
(Jan.  27),  according  to  u.J.  Simon,  dean  of  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education. 

It  is  one  of  only  eight  university-connected  aviation  technical  schools  in 
the  nation,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  4l  students  in  its  first  year.  One  of  27 
programs  administered  through  Southern's  Vocational  Technical  Institute,  it  is 
housed  in  facilities  constructed  this  year  at  the  University-operated  Southern 
Illinois  Airport  near  Carbondale. 

The  program  is  designed  primarily  to  train  aviation  maintenance  personnel 
for  airlines,  general  aviation,  repair  stations,  and  corporation  aircraft.  Graduates 
receive  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree  from  SIU  and  are  prepared  for  the  FAA 
airframe  and  power  plant  license,  according  to  Edmund  A.  DaRosa,  coordinator  of 
the  program. 

Classrooms,  offices,  laboratories,  library  and  hangar  are  housed  in  a  single 
240-  by  180-foot  building.  Teaching  equipment  valued  at  $1.5  million  has  been 
provided,  much  of  it  by  the  aircraft  industry  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  DaRosa  said. 
A  2,000-volume  reference  library,  including  many  single  volumes  valued  as  high  as 
$150,  was  donated  by  manufacturers. 

"We  have  worked  closely  with  the  FAA  and  the  industry  in  developing  the 

program,"  DaRosa  said.   "Our  advisory  committee  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 

the  major  airlines  and  manufacturers,  and  the  program  passed  eight  preliminary  FAA 
inspections  before  final  accrediation  was  granted." 

In  addition  to  1,752  hours  of  technical  instruction,  students  are  required  to 
take  courses  in  Southern's  General  Studies  program  to  provide  a  broad  educational 
background. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Jan,  —A  fork  lift  truck  for  $25,  a  steel  radio 

tower  for  $120,  and  60  pairs  of  clip-on  sunglasses  at  30  cents  per— those  are  some 
of  the  hot  bargains  listed  in  a  new  catalog  published  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

It's  the  yearly  inventory  of  SIU's  Surplus  Property  Office,  a  general  store 
full  of  castoff  government  equipment.  The  merchandise,  picked  up  at  government 
depots  and  bases  throughout  the  country,  is  available  to  University  departments, 
offices  and  research  units  at  a  fraction  of  original  cost. 

While  some  of  the  items  seem  esoteric,  Surplus  Property  supervisor  Bert 
Terpinitz  knows  from  experience  that  someone  eventually  finds  a  use  for  it. 
Frequently,  in  order  to  get  a  piece  of  equipment  sought  by  a  University  customer, 
Terpinitz  must  take  a  random  assortment. 

Other  warehouse  listings  for  66:  two  collapsible  dentist's  field  chairs,  $8 
apiece;  13  surfboards  at  $35  a  copy;  197  radiation-measurement  meters  for  a  dollar 
apiece,  and  eight  meter  chargers  for  $3  apiece;  a  combine  for  $15;  three  periscopes 
for  $5  each;  a  dozen  gas  masks  at  $2.50  and  a  heat  reducing  cabinet  for  $19. 

Also  a  stainless  steel  cast-cutter  ($2)  and  five  76  pound  flasks  of  mercury  for 
$38  apiece. 

Highest-priced  item  in  stock  is  a  cargo  truck  for  $575.  Among  the  cheapest 
are  450  mine  field  marking  stakes  at  three  cents  each.  While  there  are  no  known 
mines  underneath  the  campus  sod,  Terpinitz  says  the  stakes  are  ideal  for  marking 
trails  and  propping  up  small  shrubs  and  trees. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — An  outstanding  alumni  achievement  award  and 
a  service  award  to  a  person  considered  outstanding  for  his  contributions  to 
agriculture  will  be  presented  at  the  annual  Southern  Illinois  University  All-Ag 
Banquet  Friday  (Feb.  11).   The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  SIU  Agricultural  Student 
Advisory  Council. 

Alumni  of  the  school  also  plan  an  outstanding  teacher  award  to  a  faculty 
member . 

The  speaker  will  be  Kenneth  'IcFarland,  educational  consultant  for  the 
American  Trucking  Association. 

McFarland  was  a  Kansas  teacher  for  24  years  and  served  as  city  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  for  nine  years.  He  travels  widely  and  is  in  great 
demand  as  a  speaker. 

The  author  of  a  book,  ;iEloquence  In  Public  Speaking,  he  also  has  served 
as  guest  speaker  for  the  Reader's  Digest. 

McFarland  owns  and  lives  on  a  horse  and  cattle  farm  near  Topeka,  Kan. 

The  banquet  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  University  Center  ballroom. 
It  is  the  top  winter  term  event  for  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — How  the  increasing  speed  of  harvesting  is 
causing  strains  on  country  elevators  in  handling  and  marketing  grains  was  emphasized 
in  discussions  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  annual  Grain  Marketing  Symposium 
Tuesday  (Feb.  1).  Nearly  100  grain  handlers  and  others  concerned  with  grain  marketing 
attended  the  event  sponsored  by  the  SIU  agricultural  industries  department  in 
cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers  Association. 

Problem  number  one  for  the  country  elevators  today  is  the  extremely  fast 
harvesting  made  possible  by  increasing  technology  on  the  farm,  said  Dale  King,  vice 
president  of  the  Mikco  Grain  Co.  at  Cairo,  during  the  symposium's  closing  dinner 
session.  This  means  greater  storage,  marketing  and  financing  problems  for  country 
elevators.  He  predicted  the  burden  of  grain  storage  and  marketing  which  rests  on 
the  elevators  will  force  many  smaller  operators  out  of  business  in  the  years  ahead. 

Where  and  how  to  market  the  grain  will  become  in  increasing  problem  for  the 
country  elevator.  Greater  amounts  of  today's  grain  are  by-passing  the  large  city 
terminal  markets  and  moving  directly  from  country  elevators  to  processing  plants. 
This  Is  magnifying  such  problems  as  variations  in  freight  rates,  lack  of  railroad 
cars  for  transporting  the  grain,  meeting  quality  standards  of  processors,  and 
surviving  the  competitive  market  conditions. 

In  discussing  competitive  adjustments  in  the  grain  trade,  Prof.  Walter  J.  Wills, 
SIU  farm  marketing  specialist,  said  elevator  operators  must  continually  keep  abreast 
of  new  developments  and  train  their  personnel  in  the  business.  They  need  guidelines 
to  measure  efficiency  in  such  things  as  costs  of  various  operations,  capital 
investment  per  bushel  of  capacity,  earning  rates,  returns  on  inputs,  and  methods 
of  pricing  various  services  offered, 
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Providing  consistently  high  quality  grain  to  meet  the  standards  of  consumers 
is  of  first  importance  in  developing  more  foreign  markets  for  United  States-produced 
grain,  said  Seeley  Lodwick  of  Weaver,  la. 9  state  senator,  farmer,  and  grain  handler. 

Greater  use  of  grain  drying,  necessitated  by  modern  harvesting  practices,  have 
brought  perplexing  problems,  according  to  discussions  by  a  panel  composed  of  an 
agricultural  engineer,  a  processor,  and  an  elevator  operator. 

Charles  Worstell,  SIU  agricultural  engineer,  said  present  day  drying  systems 
need  careful  supervision,  especially  those  at  elevators.  Host  problems  arise  from 
trying  t&  dry  grain  too  quickly  under  the  pressure  of  fast  grain  arrivals  and  shortage 
of  storage  space.  Grain  can  be  dried  most  satisfactorily  in  from  three  to  ten  days, 
he  said,  but  it  can  be  done  in  a  short  time  under  close  supervision  with  more  energy. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  damage  to  corn  intended  for  refining  is 
overheating  during  the  drying  process,  Robert  Schandt,  Decatur,  plant  superintendent 
for  A.E.  Staley  and  Co. ,  told  the  symposium  audience.   Mistreated  corn  not  only 
requires  more  refining  but  also  gives  lower  yields  of  the  quality  products  the  firm's 
customers  want,  he  said. 

Francis  White,  lit.  Vernon,  grain  marketing  supervisor  for  a  farm  bureau 
supplies  affiliate,  discussed  grain  drying  from  the  elevator  operator's  viewpoint. 
He  cited  the  dual  pressures  of  handling  the  volume  of  grain  coming  from  the  farm 
and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  buyers. 

Others  on  the  program  were  L.Q.  Wilkinson,  president  of  the  Kansas  (111.) 
State  Bank,  speaking  on  financing  elevator  operations;  Leslie  Stice,  University  of 
Illinois  extension  marketing  specialist,  discussing  the  need  for  good  records  in  an 
efficient  elevator  operation;  and  Ralph  Bedwell,  director  of  the  SIU  Small  Business 
Institute,  as  luncheon  speaker  on  attributes  of  good  salesmanship. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.        —Southern  Illinois  University's  annual  Model 
United  Nations  program  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  17-19  at  the  University  Center  here, 
with  "International  Law"  as  the  theme. 

The  program,  designed  to  get  students  acquainted  with  activities  of  the  world 
organization,  will  begin  on  Thursday  (Feb.  17)  at  7  p.m. 

Committee  meetings  will  be  on  Friday  (Feb.  18)  morning.  Various  committees  will 
discuss  resolutions  related  to  each  appropriate  group. 

Mwabili  Kisaka,  counsellor  of  the  mission  from  the  Republic  of  Kenya,  Africa, 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  plenary  session,  beginning  at  7  p.m.  Friday. 

The  plenary  session  will  continue  Saturday  (Feb.  19).  Voting,  discussion  and 
amendment  of  resolutions  are  included  on  Saturday's  agenda. 

Mrs.  Beverley  Walter,  International  and  National  Affairs  commissioner  for  SIU 
Student  Government,  and  Dan  Heldman,  secretary-general  for  the  Model  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  said  more  than  two  hundred  SIU  and  area  high  school  students  will 
participate  in  the  meeting  as  representatives  of  the  various  U.N.  member  countries. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-227G 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  — On-farm  apple  storage  buildings,  fruit 

marketing  and  fruit  production  problems  will  be  topics  on  the  program  for  a  southern 
district  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Saturday  (Feb.  5).  Dan  McGuire,  Makanda  fruit  grower  and  district  president,  says 
the  sessions  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  University  Center  on  SIU's  Carbondale 
campus . 

Charles  C.  Worstell,  SIU  agricultural  engineer,  will  present  some  ideas  for 
apple  cold  storage  buildings  suited  for  individual  orchardists.  Clyde  Arnold  of 
Carbondale  and  Allen  Myer  of  Centralia,  orchardists,  and  Matt  Zilenskas,  a  marketing 
consultant,  will  comprise  a  panel  to  discuss  fruit  marketing  programs  and  practices. 

Small  fruits  research  programs  by  the  USDA  research  center  at  SIU  will  be 
outlined  by  Roland  Blake  and  John  Hull  of  the  center  staff.  Some  suggestions  on 
peach  and  nectarine  varieties  for  growing  in  Southern  Illinois  will  be  presented 
by  James  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Carbondale.  Fruit  pest  and  disease  control  problems  also  will  be  discussed. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL- ,  Feb.     —Southern  Illinois  University  has  named  1,366 
Carbondale  campus  students  to  Deans'  Lists  for  scholastic  excellence  during 
the  fall  quarter. 

Among  them  is  (are)  from  


Those  cited  comprise  fewer  than  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  campus  enrollment 
of  17,356  students.   Included  are  215  who  compiled  perfect  (straight  "A")  grades 
during  the  quarter. 

SIU  Deans'  Lists  include  only  undergraduates  students  with  grade  averages 
of  4.25  ("B-plus")  or  better  while  carrying  sufficient  class  load  to  be  considered 
full-time  students. 
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(EDITORS:  Accompanying  printed  sheets  —  or  mimeographed  lists  for  out-of- 
state  students — show  those  from  your  area  included.  Asterisks  indicate  those 
with  straight  "A"  averages  for  the  quarter) 
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From  Information  Service 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Carbondale ,  Illinois 

Phone:  453-2278  FILLERS 


Southern  Illinois  University  owns  9,446.56  acres  of  land  valued  at  more  than 

$6  million. 

*  *    * 

Books  and  related  materials  in  Southern  Illinois  University's  three  libraries 
are  valued  at  $3,387,636.29. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University  operates  on  12-week  quarters  rather  than  on 

semesters. 

ft    *    * 

More  than  1,000  persons  enroll  each  year  In  college-credit  courses  offered 
by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Extension  Division. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  a  full-time  faculty  and  administrative  staff 
of  more  than  3,200  on  its  Carbondale  campus. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  School  of  Agriculture  was  established  by  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1955. 

■k  *      * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  School  of  Communications  offers  training  in 
speech,  speech  correction,  theater,  radio-TV,  journalism,  printing,  and  photography, 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency 

and  Corrections  provides  training  for  careers  in  crime  control  and  corrections. 

ft    *    * 

More  than  100  separate  projects  receive  outside  research  funds  totaling 
$6  million  yearly  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

*  *    * 


Southern  Illinois  University  journalism  professor  Charles  C.  Clayton  is 
founding  a  school  of  journalism  at  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong. 

*  *    * 

Former  Metropolitan  Opera  star  Marjorie  Lawrence  is  director  of  Southern 

Illinois  University's  opera  workshop. 

*  *    * 

One-fifth  of  the  more  than  17,000  students  on  Southern  Illinois  University's 
Carbondale  campus  are  from  Cook  County. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
is  providing  vocational  retraining  for  1,000  unemployed  persons  under  a  Federal 
contract. 

*  *    * 

Students  from  60  foreign  nations  are  among  the  more  than  24,000  enrolled 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

*  *    * 

More  than  4,000  Southern  Illinois  University  students  are  involved  in  part- 
time  work  under  the  student  work  program. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  mascot  is  the  Saluki,  world's  oldest  pure  breed 
of  dog  dating  to  3600  B.C.  in  Egypt. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.   — Transactions  involving  two  major  campus  housing 
projects  are  scheduled  for  the  business  agenda  of  Southern  Illinois  University's 
board  of  trustees  when  it  meets  in  Chicago  Feb.  24. 

One  will  be  a  contract  decision  on  a  multiple-unit  apartment  project  for  married 
students  and  staff  members.  The  other  will  be  a  $12  million  revenue  bond  sale 
covering  construction  of  two  17-story  residence  halls  and  a  commons  building  for 
1,600  single  students. 

Bids  were  received  Tuesday  (Feb.  1)  on  the  apartment  project,  which  is  to  be 
funded  through  a  $4  million  loan  to  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  from 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  It  was  the  second  call  on  proposals,  earlier 
ones  having  been  rejected  by  the  board  for  not  falling  within  financing  limitations. 

Associate  University  Architect  Willard  Hart  said  four  bids  received  will  be 
annalyzed  with  a  recommendation  "hopefully"  ready  for  the  Feb.  24  board  session. 

Subtracting  FHA  fees,  taxes,  legal  fees,  financing  charges  and  other  items  from 
the  total  $4  million,  SIU  set  a  $3,430,000  figure  on  total  constructions  funds 
available  for  the  apartments.  Bidders  competed  on  "one  set  of  variables,"  Hart  said— 
the  number  of  units  to  be  built  and  the  per-unit  construction  cost  of  each.  Factors 
to  be  weighed  in  the  award  will  be  type  of  construction  (within  minimum  FHA  standards) , 
extra  furnishings  available,  and  "lifetime  expectancy  of  the  buildings." 

Bids  received  (number  of  apartments  and  cost  per  apartment)  were: 

Midland  Developers,  Harrisburg — 280  units  at  $11,714  each; 

Scholz-Consumers  Construction  Co.,  Chicago — 304  units  at  $10,871.80; 

National  MCI  Construction  Co.,  Urbana — 348  units  at  $9,626  each; 

McCarthy  Brothers  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis — 270  units  at  $12,114.86  apiece. 

The  apartments  will  be  built  southwest  of  the  main  SIU  campus,  near  the  city 
reservoir  and  park. 

Of  the  bonds  to  be  sold  for  Brush  Towers,  up  to  $5.1  million  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  at  a  3  5/8  percent  interest,  according 
to  SIU  controller  Robert  Gallegly.  Bids  have  been  asked  for  the  remaining  $6.9 
million,  to  be  sold  on  the  commercial  bond  market. 
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AN  APACHE  WHO  FOUGHT  WITH  GERONIMO 
BY 
Irvin  M.  Peithmann  for  John  Allen  '''■' 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Eighty  years  ago,  a  train  load  of  sullen  Apache  Indians,  consisting  of  men,  women 

and  children  passed  through  the  midwest  under  military  guard.  These  Indians  were 

prisoners  of  war  and  on  their  way  to  be  impounded  in  an  ancient  Spanish  fort,  called 

Fort  Marlon,  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

The  year  was  1886,  Geronimo,  the  "human  tiger,"  and  his  band  of  Apache  Indians 
had  for  years  held  off  or  evaded  both  the  United  States  and  Mexican  forces  in  the 
Southwest.  Both  sides  were  under  orders  to  hunt  them  down  and  bring  them  in  dead 
or  alive. 

In  1904  Geronimo  was  taken  under  armed  guard  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he,  as 
a  prisoner-guest,  rode  in  the  procession  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Shortly  thereafter  he  appeared  with  his  guards  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  where  he  sold  autographed  photographs  of  himself.  Afterwards  he  lived  quietly 
in  his  village  near  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma)  until  his  death  on 
February  7,  1909.  His  death  resulted  from  exposure  after  a  white  bootlegger  had 
unlawfully  sold  him  whiskey. 

Although  released  from  prison,  those  sent  to  Florida  aarlier  had  been  returned 
to  Fort  Sill,  where  they  lived  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  military. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  train  load  of  Apache  Indians  that  passed  through  Texas, 
Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Advance  notices  in  the  newspapers  of  this  journey  created  much  interest  along 
the  route.  In  Illinois,  as  they  traveled  eastward  from  St.  Louis,  stops  were  made 
at  East  St.  Louis,  Belleville,  Nashville,  Mt.  Vernon  and  other  towns.  The  presence 
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of  real  live  Indians  caused  large  crowds  to  gather  and  children  in  school  were 
excused  to  see  the  "wild,  bloodthirsty,  Apache  Indians."  Only  a  few  of  an  older 
generation  are  left  who  remember  the  day  the  wild  Indians  came  through  on  the  train. 

One  eye  witness,  James  McClellan  of  Nashville,  111.,  then  a  lad  of  seven, 
vividly  remembers  his  teacher  marching  the  school  children  down  to  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  depot  to  see  the  Indians.  To  them  it  was  a  lesson  in  American 
history;  seeing  their  first  Indians  in  captivity.  It  was  a  spine  chilling  experience 
and  more  thrilling  than  going  to  see  a  circus.  This  writer  possesses  a  pair  of 
beaded  moccasions  purchased  that  day  from  one  of  the  women  prisoners  by  his  wife's 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Amanda  Calloway. 

One  of  the  prisoners  on  the  train  was  Jason  Betzinez,  a  cousin  of  Geronimo. 
This  young  full-blooded  Apache  brave  who  had  fought  with  Geronimo  was  on  his  way 
to  prison  in  Florida. 

It  was  not  until  seventy-three  years  later  that  my  wife  and  I  visited  him  at 
his  farm  near  Apache,  Okla.  He  showed  me  a  manuscript  he  had  prepared,  telling  the 
tragic  story  of  his  people  and  of  his  life.  The  astounding  fact  is  that  he  was 
then  ninety-eight  years  old! 

After  almost  one  year  of  imprisonment  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  Captain  Richard 

H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  in  Pennsylvania 

visited  Fort  Marion.  Although  there  were  no  volunteer  students,  Captain  Pratt 

drafted  a  number  of  young  Indians,  including  Jason  Betzinez,  who  was  than  27  years 

old  and  did  not  know  one  word  of  the  English  language. 

At  Carlisle,  Jason  Betzinez  was  taught  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  later  becoming 

a  highly  skilled  blacksmith  at  Fort  Sill.  He  married  a  white  missionary  who  had  been 

in  charge  of  the  nearby  Apache  orphange.  She  was  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  related  to  the  Hr 

House  of  Orange  and  a  cousin  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands. 

While  visiting  him  and  his  wife  in  1959,  he  reminisced  to  me  about  the  trip  that 

took  him  and  his  people  into  captivity.  He  said,  "We  are  stared  at  by  throngs  of 

people  at  every  station  where  the  train  stopped.  Apparently  they  regarded  us  as  some 

kind  of  wild  animals."   He  expressed  no  bitterness  or  enmity  as  he  told  of  other 
incidents  that  occurred  on  his  first  long  train  ride.  -more- 
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So  it  came  to  pass  that  this  once  illiterate  Apache  blanket  Indian,  (with  whom 
I  formed  a  close  friendship)  who  went  through  my  home  town  of  Nashville,  Illinois, 
nearly  fourscore  years  ago,  took  ;,the  white  man's"  road  and  became  a  tame  Indian 
and  found  an  important  place  for  himself  in  our  society  and  wrote  a  book,  1  Fought 
With  Geronimo."' 

This  is  in  contradiction  to  a  statement  made  in  the  1880' s  by  a  United  States 
Senator  who  said,  "You  can  no  more  tame  an  Apache  than  you  can  a  rattlesnake. " 
This  shows  the  lack  of  realism  and  little  faith  of  politicians  in  the  capacity  of 
Indians  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

This  gifted  and  talented  Indian  ends  his  book  in  eloquent  prose  of  the  kind 
that  only  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  man  could  write,  "And  now  is  the  time  to  end 
my  story.   Unlike  the  earlier  Jason,  I  have  found  the  Golden  Fleece.  It  is  the 
solid  gold  of  a  grand  and  enduring  fellowship  with  my  many  friends,  both  Indian 
and  white,  and  the  companionship  of  my  beloved  wife.  Its  core  consists  of  a  deep 
satisfaction  I  feel  in  the  knowledge  of  a  life  well  spent  and  a  firm  faith  in  the 
sweet  message  of  a  better  life  in  the  hereafter." 

Jason  Betzinez  and  his  wife. are  now  dead.  It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  for 
me  to  have  known  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  great  American  Indian  who, 
like  many  others  of  his  race,  has  disproved  the  white  man's  saying  of  the  last 
century,  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian." 
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AN  APACHE  WHO  FOUGHT  WITH  GERONIMO 
BY 
Irvin  M.  Peithmann  for  John  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Eighty  years  ago,  a  train  load  of  sullen  Apache  Indians,  consisting  of  men,  women 

and  children  passed  through  the  midwest  under  military  guard.  These  Indians  were 

prisoners  of  war  and  on  their  way  to  be  impounded  in  an  ancient  Spanish  fort,  called 

Fort  Marion,  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

The  year  was  1886.  Geronimo,  the  "human  tiger,"  and  his  band  of  Apache  Indians 
had  for  years  held  off  or  evaded  both  the  United  States  and  Mexican  forces  in  the 
Southwest.  Both  sides  were  under  orders  to  hunt  them  down  and  bring  them  in  dead 
or  alive. 

In  1904  Geronimo  was  taken  under  armed  guard  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he,  as 
a  prisoner-guest,  rode  in  the  procession  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Shortly  thereafter  he  appeared  with  his  guards  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  where  he  sold  autographed  photographs  of  himself.  Afterwards  he  lived  quietly 
in  his  village  near  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory  (now  Oklahoma)  until  his  death  on 
February  7,  1909.  His  death  resulted  from  exposure  after  a  white  bootlegger  had 
unlawfully  sold  him  whiskey. 

Although  released  from  prison,  those  sent  to  Florida  earlier  had  been  returned 
to  Fort  Sill,  where  they  lived  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  military. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  train  load  of  Apache  Indians  that  passed  through  Texas, 
Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 

Advance  notices  in  the  newspapers  of  this  journey  created  much  Interest  along 
the  route.  In  Illinois,  as  they  traveled  eastward  from  St.  Louis,  stops  were  made 
at  East  St.  Louis,  Belleville,  Nashville,  Mt.  Vernon  and  other  towns.  The  presence 
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of  real  live  Indians  caused  large  crowds  to  gather  and  children  in  school  were 

excused  to  see  the  "wild,  bloodthirsty,  Apache  Indians."  Only  a  few  of  an  older 

generation  are  left  who  remember  the  day  the  wild  Indians  came  through  on  the  train. 

One  eye  witness,  James  McClellan  of  Nashville,  111.,  then  a  lad  of  seven, 

vividly  remembers  his  teacher  marching  the  school  children  down  to  the  Louisville 

&  Nashville  Railroad  depot  to  see  the  Indians.  To  them  it  was  a  lesson  in  American 

history;  seeing  their  first  Indians  in  captivity.  It  was  a  spine  chilling  experience 

and  more  thrilling  than  going  to  see  a  circus.  This  writer  possesses  a  pair  of 

beaded  moccasions  purchased  that  day  from  one  of  the  women  prisoners  by  his  wife's 

grandmother,  Mrs.  Amanda  Calloway. 

One  of  the  prisoners  on  the  train  was  Jason  Betzinez,  a  cousin  of  Geronimo. 

This  young  full-blooded  Apache  brave  who  had  fought  with  Geronimo  was  on  his  way 

to  prison  in  Florida. 

It  was  not  until  seventy-three  years  later  that  my  wife  and  I  visited  him  at 

his  farm  near  Apache,  Okla.  He  showed  me  a  manuscript  he  had  prepared,  telling  the 

tragic  story  of  his  people  and  of  his  life.  The  astounding  fact  is  that  he  was 

then  ninety-eight  years  old! 

After  almost  one  year  of  imprisonment  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  Captain  Richard 

H.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  in  Pennsylvania 

visited  Fort  Marion.  Although  there  were  no  volunteer  students,  Captain  Pratt 

drafted  a  number  of  young  Indians,  including  Jason  Betzinez,  who  was  than  27  years 

old  and  did  not  know  one  word  of  the  English  language. 

At  Carlisle,  Jason  Betzinez  was  taught  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  later  becoming 

a  highly  skilled  blacksmith  at  Fort  Sill.  He  married  a  white  missionary  who  had  been 

in  charge  of  the  nearby  Apache  orphange.  She  was  of  pure  Dutch  descent,  related  to  the  He 

House  of  Orange  and  a  cousin  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands. 

While  visiting  him  and  his  wife  in  1959,  he  reminisced  to  me  about  the  trip  that 

took  him  and  his  people  into  captivity.  He  said,  "We  are  stared  at  by  throngs  of 

people  at  every  station  where  the  train  stopped.  Apparently  they  regarded  us  as  some 

kind  of  wild  animals."   He  expressed  no  bitterness  or  enmity  as  he  told  of  other 
incidents  that  occurred  on  his  first  long  train  ride.  -more- 
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So  it  came  to  pass  that  this  once  illiterate  Apache  blanket  Indian,  (with  whom 
I  formed  a  close  friendship)  who  went  through  my  home  town  of  Nashville,  Illinois, 
nearly  fourscore  years  ago,  took  "the  white  man's"  road  and  became  a  tame  Indian 
and  found  an  important  place  for  himself  in  our  society  and  wrote  a  book,  1  Fought 
With  Geronimo.'" 

This  is  in  contradiction  to  a  statement  made  in  the  1880' s  by  a  United  States 
Senator  who  said,  "You  can  no  more  tame  an  Apache  than  you  can  a  rattlesnake." 
This  shows  the  lack  of  realism  and  little  faith  of  politicians  in  the  capacity  of 
Indians  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

This  gifted  and  talented  Indian  ends  his  book  in  eloquent  prose  of  the  kind 
that  only  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  man  could  write,  "And  now  is  the  time  to  end 
my  story.   Unlike  the  earlier  Jason,  I  have  found  the  Golden  Fleece.  It  is  the 
solid  gold  of  a  grand  and  enduring  fellowship  with  my  many  friends,  both  Indian 
and  white,  and  the  companionship  of  my  beloved  wife.  Its  core  consists  of  a  deep 
satisfaction  I  feel  in  the  knowledge  of  a  life  well  spent  and  a  firm  faith  in  the 
sweet  message  of  a  better  life  in  the  hereafter." 

Jason  Betzinez  and  his  wife  are  now  dead.  It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  for 
me  to  have  known  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  this  great  American  Indian  who, 
like  many  others  of  his  race,  has  disproved  the  white  man's  saying  of  the  last 
century,  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      —It  had  to  happen  sooner  or  later:  women  have 
finally  crashed  the  Great  American  Pastime. 

Southern  Illinois  University  baseball  coach  Rollin  (Joe)  Lutz  announces  that 
starting  this  season,  he  will  use  female  batboys — er,  Batgirls — at  Saluki  home 
games.  They  may  even  make  some  short  road  trips. 

Lutz,  who  will  be  in  his  first  season  at  SIU,  said  the  idea  is  to  whip  up 
student  interest  in  SIU  baseball.  Any  consequent  uplift  to  team  morale  will  be  an 
added  bonus. 

Batgirls  will  escort  umpires  to  their  stations,  take  baseballs  to  the  plate 
umpire,  tote  bats,  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  will  be  costumed  in  "something 
unique,"  Lutz  said. 

The  girls  will  be  SIU  coeds  chosen  for  looks  and  personality,  Lutz  said.  No 
special  knowledge  of  baseball  is  required,  except  that  the  SIU  field  is  located 
south  of  the  Arena  and  it  is  considered  good  form  to  be  on  hand  when  the  umpire 
says  "play  ball." 

Lutz  also  hopes  to  work  a  motorbike  and  a  music  combo  into  the  sideline  show, 
thus  lending  authenticity  to  the  inevitable  prediction:  "Win  or  lose,  it  will  be 
an  interesting  season.5' 
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Educator  Cites 
Continuing  Need 
For  Engineers 

(EDITORS:  Here  is  a  story  well  suited  to  your  school  or  youth  page) 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  — There  are  now  more  than  500,000  individuals 

in  the  United  States  working  in  engineering  jobs,  according  co  reports  from  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Technology.  What's  more,  there  are  excellent 
job  prospects  for  an  additional  35,000  engineers  to  be  graduated  in  June. 

Richard  Howe,  a  member  of  SIU's  engineering  faculty  and  adviser  to  the  SIU 
student  chapter  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  said  in  a  campus 
interview  that  today's  engineers  fill  posts  in  industry,  education  and  research, 
as  well  as  in  numerous  government  agencies  anc^  in  private  practice. 

During  National  Engineers'  Week,  Feb.  20-26,  Howe  said,  many  high  schools 
throughout  the  area  will  be  visited  by  professional  engineers  who  will  hold  career 
conferences  and  tell  students  more  about  engineering  opportunities. 

With  the  need  for  well-trained  professional  engineers  increasing,  he  said, 
the  SIU  School  of  Technology  now  has  an  engineering  enrollment  of  more  than  600 
students.  The  school  also  includes  Southern's  programs  in  engineering  science, 
engineering  technology  and  technological  education. 

Howe  said  SIU  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  a  contemporary  move  toward  a  more 
functional  approach  to  engineering  and  technological  education,  "designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  whose  careers  will  extend  into  the  21st  century." 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

TOPDRESS  WHEAT  NOW 
WITH  NITROGEN:  CAN 
USE  UREA  FORM,  TOO 

Farmers  who  want  to  give  their  wheat  crops  and  permanent  grass  pastures  an 
early  growth  boost  this  spring  need  to  be  thinking  about  topdressing  the  fields 
with  nitrogen  fertilizer  this  month  or  the  first  part  of  March,  says  Joseph  P.  Vavra, 
Southern  Illinois  University  soils  specialist.  The  applications  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  fields  will  support  the  equipment  and  before  the  wheat  and  grass  has  started 
much  spring  growth. 

Wheat  will  give  a  good  response  to  spring  topdressing  with  nitrogen  fertilizers 
although  the  fertilizer  may  be  applied  with  nearly  the  same  good  results  at  planting 
time  in  the  fall  on  claypan  soils  of  Southern  Illinois  where  leaching  loss  is  not  a 
serious  problem.  Vavra  says  about  30  to  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  is 
recommended  for  topdressing  wheat.  Farmers  can  compute  the  nitrogen  from  the  percent 
listed  for  the  various  nitrogen  compounds  available.  Grass  pastures  should  have 
from  40  to  50  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  applied  in  the  spring  to  assure  a  lueh 
growth  of  forage.  Forage  crops  containing  legumes  in  the  mixture  do  not  need 
extra  nitrogen  applications. 

In  the  spring  the  nitrogen  may  be  applied  in  a  number  of  forms,  such  as 
ammonium  nitrate,  anhydrous  ammonia,  liquid  solutions,  ammonium  sulphate,  or  pelleted 
urea,  Vavra  says.  A  recent  report  on  SIU  studies  of  nitrogen  losses  from  surface- 
applied  nitrogen  fertilizers  indicated  much  heavier  losses  from  pelleted  urea  on 
sod  crops  than  from  such  other  forms  as  ammonium  sulphate  or  nitrogen  solutions. 
The  report  did  not  include  the  relation  of  temperature  to  such  nitrogen  losses. 

(more) 
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Vavra  says  the  greater  nitrogen  losses  from  surface  applied  urea  fertilizers  occur 
when  soil  temperatures  are  70  degrees  or  higher,  but  the  loss  is  slight  from  early 
spring  applications  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  there  is  plenty  of  surface  moisture. 
The  urea  form  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  an  organic  compound  that  breaks  down 
by  biological  activity  into  ammonium  carbonate  before  it  can  be  used  by  plants, 
Vavra  explains.  However,  this  is  an  unstable  compound  in  which  the  nitrogen  escapes 
as  an  ammonia  gas  unless  it  is  trapped  in  the  soil  for  use  by  the  plant.  The 
activity  is  quickened  in  warm  summer  days,  but  during  the  cool  days  of  early  spring 
it  is  slowed  down  so  much  that  the  material  has  time  to  soak  into  the  ground  where 

it  can  be  used  by  plants. 

Hence,  farmers  can  use  nitrogen  fertilizers  in  whatever  form  they  desire  for 
topdressing  wheat  and  grass  pastures  in  late  winter  to  get  the  fast  spring  growth, 
Vavra  says.  The  granulated  forms  may  even  be  distributed  on  fields  while  the  ground 
is  frozen  enough  to  support  the  spreading  equipment,  thus  avoiding  soil  compacting 
by  machinery  driven  over  soft  fields.  Fertilizer  prices  can  be  compared  on  the 
basis  of  how  much  the  actual  nitrogen  content  costs. 

Farmers  will  get  the  best  response  from  nitrogen  if  they  have  plenty  of 
phosphorus  and  potash  in  the  soil.  More  often  than  not,  declining  stands  of 
pasture  grasses  indicate  a  lack  of  all  three  plant  nutrients.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  better  to  topdress  with  a  commercial  fertilizer  having  a  10-10-10  or  a  12-12-12 
analysis  at  a  rate  of  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.    — Man  or  woman,  when  you  buy  a  suit  or  dress,  if  you 
want  it  to  fit,  look  out  for  the  horizontal  and  diagonal  wrinkles — front,  back  and 
sides. 

"These  wrinkles  are  caused  when  the  fabric  is  pulled  over  the  body's  prominences," 
a  Southern  Illinois  University  apparel  design  specialist  explained. 

If  the  wrinkles  are  there,  you  have  two  choices — alterations,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  successful,  or  shifting  to  a  larger  size,  Thelma  Berry,  associate  professor  of 
clothing  and  textiles,  said.  Mrs.  Berry  joined  the  School  of  Home  Economics  faculty 
early  this  month. 

"People,  particularly  women,  are  loath  to  move  to  a  larger  size,"  she  said,  "so 
it  is  especially  important  for  them  to  choose  a  garment  carefully  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cut,  style  and  the  way  it  fits  the  various  contours  of  the  body." 

Clothing  is  a  "mobile  design,'  she  said.   "That  is,  except  for  strapless  garments, 
it  hangs  from  the  shoulders,  and  should  be  balanced  front  and  back,  side  to  side,  and 
center  to  either  side." 

The  human  figure  is  a  three-dimensional  "mobile,  "  with  length,  width,  and  depth 
or  thickness,  Mrs.  Berry  pointed  out.   It  has  both  convex  and  concave  planes,  and  the 
convex  (bust,  hips,  shoulders)  are  easier  to  fit  properly  than  the  concave  (such  as  the 
rib  cage  and  waist.  And  the  hidden  portions,  such  as  the  armpit,  pose  a  still  more 
difficult  problem. 

Mrs.  Berry  has  spent  25  years  studying  the  problems  of  fit.  In  her  doctoral 
studies  at  Columbia  University  she  began  with  anatomy,  then  comparative  anatomy,  and 
on  to  kinesiology,  the  study  of  posture  and  movement. 

A  final  tip — since  the  human  body  is  a  mobile  organism,  the  fit  of  a  garment 
should  allow  for  "reasonable  grace  and  comfort  in  motion,"  therefore,  she  says,  when 
trying  on  a  garment  you  should  move  around,  walk,  bend  and  sit  as  well  as  stand. 

Mrs.  Berry,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  completed  her  master's 
degree  in  applied  art  at  Syracuse  University,  where  she  taught  this  subject  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  earned  her  doctor's  degree  in  apparel  design  at  Columbia.  She 
has  also  taught  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  Nasson 
College,  Springvale,  Maine,  and  since  1951  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
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From  Information  Jervice 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.        — oouthern  Illinois  University  has  received  a 
$114,055  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  support  of  a  nine-week  advanced 
study  institute  in  Germany  this  summer  for  50  selected  secondary  school  teachers  of 
German  language. 

Hellmut  A.  Hartwig,  SIU  foreigh  language  professor  and  institute  director,  said 
institute  participants  and  staff  will  depart  from  New  York  City  June  16,  with  the 
actual  program  to  begin  two  days  later  in  the  German  sea-side  city  of  iJremen. 

After  four  weeks  of  study  there,  he  said,  the  institute  will  move  to  Springe  for 
another  four  weeks  and  then  co  Berlin  for  the  final  week.  Side  trips  will  be  made 
to  Bonn,  the  Lubeck-Kiel  region  and  other  places  in  Germany.  The  group  will  return 
to  the  United  States  Aug.  17. 

Staff  for  the  institute  will  include  Jallace  Klein,  University  City,  Mo., 
Senior  High  School,  assistant  director;  Kurt  Guddat,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
German  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Carl  Hammer,  professor  of  German,  Texas 
Technological  College;  Erwin  Goessling,  head  of  the  German  department,  Southwestern 
College  at  Memphis;  Adolf  E.  Schroeder,  professor  of  German  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  and  Howard  French  of  the  SIU  faculty. 

Educators  in  Germany  who  also  will  join  the  staff  are  Harald  Huener, 
Bismarckschule,  Hanover;  Otto  Eduard  Mueller,  Ministry  of  Education,  Land 
Niedersachsen,  Hanover,  and  Otto  von  Essen,  Phonetics  Institute,  University  of 
Hamburg. 

The  SIU  grant  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  under  terms  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  A53-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     — Southern  Illinois  University  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Center  for  Research  Libraries,  an  inter-library  organization 
composed  largely  of  major  universities  in  the  Midwest.  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  SIU  director 
of  libraries,  said  membership  in  the  center  will  permit  SIU  to  borrow  from  a  collection 
of  more  than  two  million  volumes  of  seldom  used  research  material  which  has  been 
either  deposited  by  member  libraries  or  acquired  by  the  center  under  its  own 
acquisitions  program. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  resources  is  the  current  acquisition  of  some  6,000 
journals  that  are  listed  in  biological  abstracts  and  chemical  abstracts  but  which 
are  not  held  by  member  libraries,"  he  said.  "This  program  was  undertaken  with  funds 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"The  center  also  administers  a  cooperative  African  microfilming  project,  with 
twelve  libraries  participating." 

He  said  that  under  a  collateral  agreement  with  member  libraries,  SIU  will  also 
have  access  through  Inter-library  loan  to  government  scientific  and  technical 
reports  such  as  those  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  are  not  generally  deposited 
in  libraries. 

A  card  catalogue  of  holdings  of  the  center  will  be  provided  for  both  the 
Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses . 

McCoy  and  University  Vice  President  Robert  MacVicar  represented  SIU  at  the 
annual  board  meeting  of  the  center  held  in  Chicago  early  in  January.  The  center 
has  headquarters  on  the  University  of  Chicago  campus. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  433-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — A  shortage  of  college  graduates  to  fill  jobs  in 
business  and  industry  is  developing  as  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  expands,  according  to  the 
director  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  college  placement  services. 

"The  air  of  uncertainty  caused  by  the  prospect  of  military  service  is  affecting 
the  plans  of  both  men  and  women  graduates,"  sayd  Roye  R.  Bryant,  director  of 
Placement  Services  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  Ranked  20th  in  enrollment  among 
the  nation's  universities,  Southern  will  have  nearly  3,000  graduates  this  summer 
but  has  only  670  seniors  registered  for  job  interviews. 

"Men  are  planning  to  go  ahead  and  get  their  military  service  over  with  as 
soon  as  they  graduate,  or  are  enrolling  in  graduate  school,"  Bryant  said.  "In 
many  cases  women's  plans  depend  upon  what  their  fiances  or  husbands  do,  so  we  don't 
have  as  many  women  looking  for  jobs." 

Bryant  said  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  seniors  would  normally  be  registered 
with  Placement  Service  by  the  end  of  January,  but  this  year  only  about  25  per  cent 
seem  to  be  seeking  jobs.  Contact  with  other  college  placement  bureaus  indicates 
that  this  is  a  national  pattern,  he  said. 

"Generally  speaking,  employment  opportunities  for  1966  graduates  will  exceed 
the  number  available  to  last  year's  graduates,  and  some  salaries  run  into  five 
figures,"  Bryant  said. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      —Directors  of  various  religious 
foundations  at  the  Carbondale  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  have 
organized  an  Association  of  Campus  Ministry. 

The  association  seeks  to  provide  better  communication  among  the  administration, 
the  faculty,  the  students,  and  the  association  members,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  Gillespie,  secretary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  association  include  the  Rev.  Ronald  Seibert  of  the  Wesley 
Foundation,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Doyle  of  the  Episcopal  Foundation,  the  Rev.  Reuben 
C.  Baerwald  of  Gamma  Delta,  an  association  of  Lutheran  students,  the  Rev.  Lenwood 
Monte  of  the  Lutheran  Student  Association,  the  Rev.  Albert  Hillestad  of  the 
Episcopal  Foundation,  Marvin  Silllman  and  Gillespie,  both  of  Student  Christian 
Foundation,  Charles  E.  Gray,  director  of  Baptist  Student  Center,  and  the  Rev. 
Father  Cletus  Hentschel,  director  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Newman  Center. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

DESPITE  BIG  SNOW 
SOME  ARE/6  STILL 
NEED  MORE  WATER 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     — Generous  winter  and  early  spring  rains  would  be 
welcome  to  build  surface  and  ground  water  supplies  in  many  parts  of  Southern  llinois, 
according  to  recent  rainfall  summaries  from  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Climatology  Laboratory.  The  area  has  had  a  rainfall  deficit  for  four  successive  years. 

Herbert  L.  Portz,  SIU  farm  crops  specialist,  says  a  snow  storm,  such  as  blanketed 
the  area  with  3  to  12  inches  of  snow  and  ice  January  31,  Is  just  the  thing  for  farmers 
with  wheat,  hay  and  pasture  crops.  The  benefits  outweigh  the  temporary  traffic 
snarls  and  disruptions  in  handling  or  moving  livestock  to  market.  Not  only  does  the 
melting  snow  help  the  soil  surface  moisture  supply,  but  the  snow  insultates  crops 
from  extreme  temperature  fluctuations. 

How  much  rain  is  needed  to  offset  summer  drouth  conditions  in  the  area  depends 
on  the  source  of  the  information  and  the  location.  Not  all  the  need  for  more 
moisture  is  confined  to  the  drouth  stricken  northeastern  states  of  the  United  States 
as  reported  in  a  recent  New  York  news  report  showing  that  ground  water »  streams,  and 
reservoirs  remain  far  below  normal. 

Southern  Illinois  farmers  fared  quite,  well  in  the  last  growing  season  because 
showers  came  at  opportune  times  to  moisten  the  soil  surface  enough  for  good  plant 
growth.  The  surface  still  is  well  supplied  with  moisture,  but  the  outlook  for  next 
summer  may  not  be  good.  The  condition  is  aggravated  by  wide  variations  in  rainfall. 

SIU  Climatology  Laboratory  studies  show  some  parts  of  Southern  Illinois  ended 
the  year  six  or  seven  inches  short  of  normal  rainfall  while  other  communities  had 
more  than  the  long-term  average.  Generally,  the  upland  areas  are  suffering  more 
from  water  shortage  than  those  along  the  southern  fringe  of  the  region.   Much 
of  the  upland  area  also  has  a  tight  claypan  layer  18  to  24  inches  under  the  surface  to 
restrict  the  downward  movement  of  water  and  the  water  storage  capacity  of  the  soil. 
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Joseph  P.  Vavra,  SIU  soils  specialist,  says  the  soil  is  rather  dry  below 
the  surface  now  after  about  three  months  of  winter  drouth. 

Eldon  Starkweather,  Jackson  County  farm  adviser,  says  the  water  situation 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  although  wheat  and  forage  crops  did  go  into  the 
winter  in  rather  good  shape.  Many  farm  ponds  are  low,  and  some  wells  are 
inadequate,  he  says.  Some  farmers  have  been  hauling  water  for  livestock  throughout 
the  winter.  He  reported  three  instances  of  nitrate  poisoning  in  January  for 
livestock  water  from  farm  ponds  that  were  too  low,  building  up  high  concentrations 
of  nitrates  washed  in  from  fertilized  fields  in  the  watershed. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Two  weeks  of  cold  weather  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  liberal  rainfall  at  the 
beginning  put  January  down  as  colder  than  normal  and  average  in  moisture  in  Southern 
Illinois,  according  to  the  month-end  summary  just  issued  by  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  Climatology  Laboratory,  headed  by  Floyd  F.  Cunningham,  geographer. 

The  average  mean  temperature  for  the  area  was  28.4  degrees,  about  six  and  a 
half  degrees  below  the  long  term  average  for  the  region.  The  last  two  weeks  were 
unusually  cold  with  only  about  two  days  above  freezing  at  most  stations.  The  coldest 
day  was  January  30  when  most  stations  reported  readings  under  five  degrees  below 
zero.  Golconda  and  Makanda  were  the  coldest  with  readings  of  eight  below  zero. 
The  warmest  days  were  the  first  and  second  when  readings  of  60  degrees  or  higher 
were  common  in  the  area.  The  warmest  January  recorded  in  the  area  was  in  1880  when 
the  average  mean  temperature  was  48  degrees;  the  coldest  was  in  1940  when  the 
average  mean  was  18 . 6  degrees . 

Although  the  average  rainfall  accumulations  for  the  19  reporting  centers 
included  in  the  report  was  3.51  inches,  just  about  normal  for  January,  the  uneven 
pattern  often  noted  in  Southern  Illinois  continued.  The  southern  stations  below 
the  line  of  Shawnee  Hills  had  the  most  rain,  some  as  much  as  two  inches  above  normal, 
while  the  upland  communities  had  less,  some  having  drouth  conditions  aggravated 

by  falling  short  of  normal  by  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Brookport  had  the  highest  rainfall  with  an  accumulation  of  6.95  inches.  Half  of 
the  total  fell  on  January  2.  Sparta  and  DuQuoin  were  the  driest  centers  with  totals 
of  1.14  and  1.46  inches  respectively.  The  wettest  January  recorded  was  in  1950  with 
13.33  inches  of  rain;  the  driest  in  1943  with  only  a  half  inch  of  rain. 

In  general  snowfall  for  January  was  below  normal,  varying  from  one  to  four 
inches  throughout  Southern  Illinois  during  the  month.  The  monthly  summary  does  not 
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include  the  year's  heaviest  snowstorm  which  started  during  the  evening  of  January 
31  and  continued  into  Feb.  1,  dumping  4  to  10  inches  of  snow  and  sleet  on  the  area 
and  paralyzing  traffic. 

The  heaviest  January  snow  on  record  in  Southern  Illinois  came  in  1918  when 
Carbondale  recorded  25  inches. 

January  rainfall  for  the  19  reporting  stations  as  compared  to  the  average 
(including  snow  reduced  to  moisture)  is:  Anna,  3.66  inches  as  compare  to  4.10 
average;  Benton,  3.15  and  3.40;  Brookport,  6.95  and  4.93;  Carbondale,  3.44  and 
3.66;  Carmi,  2.76  and  3.84;  Chester,  2.56  and  2.73;  Cobden,  3.78  and  2.77;  Creal 
Springs,  3.97  and  4.38;  DuQuoin,  1.46  and  3.16;  Elizabethtown,  4.68  and  4.58;  Glendale, 
3.58  and  4.36;  Golconda,  4.84  and  4.40;  Grand  Tower,  2.91  and  3.62;  Harrisburg, 
4.37  and  3.94;  Makanda,  2.08  and  2.62:;  McLeansboro ,  2.18  and  3.63;  Mt.  Vernon,  2.00 
and  3.27;  Shawneetown,  3.21  and  4.39;  and  Sparta,  1.14  and  2.73. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Campus 
University  Center  Programming  Board 


Dear  Students,  Faculty  and  Staff: 

The  University  Center  Programming  Board  cordially  invites  you 
and  your  family  to  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  International  Night,  to 
be  held  in  the  University  Center  Ballroom  on  Saturday,  February  19, 
1966,  from  8:00  p.m.  until  midnight  and  on  Sunday,  February  20,  1966, 
from  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

International  Night  is  a  two  day  event  featuring  two  Talent 
Shows,  consisting  of  songs,  dances,  rituals,  etc.  performed  by  the 
international  students.  Also  presented  are  displays  of  crafts, 
artifacts,  art,  products,  etc.  representative  of  the  various  cultures 
of  our  world.  It  affords  the  international  students  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  various  cultures  and  the  members  of  our  community 
60  opportunity  to  broaden  their  perspectives  and  dimensions.  Ne 
offer  you  an  opportunity  to  share  with  us  this  weekend  of  enter- 
tainment and  rich  educational  experiences. 

The  International  Stage  Shows  will  be  held  at  the  folloxring 
times  in  the  Ballroom: 

Saturday  ....  Show  at  9:00  p.m.;  Sunday  ....  Show  at  7:00  p.m. 

The  International  Coffee  House  will  be  open  at  the  following 
times  in  the  Ballroom,  serving  a  variety  of  internationale  coffee 


Saturday  ...  8:00  to  11:30  and  Sunday  ...  1;00  to  8:30 
We  are  looking  forward  to  your  presence  at  our  program. 

Sincerely,   f 

Carl  Kocher 
Vicki  Smith 
Co-Chairmen,  International  Night 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     — Prep  students  from  a  half  dozen  or  more  states 
will  "learn  while  vacationing "  in  Southern  Illinois  July  4-30  when  they  take  part 
in  the  tenth  annual  High  School  Summer  Workshops  in  Communications. 

Last  year  175  students  came  to  Southern  Illinois  University  campus  from 
Arkansas,  California,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Illinois  to  attend  workshops  in  journalism,  speech,  theater,  photography,  and 
interpretation.  The  same  fields  of  study  will  be  offered  this  year  under  the 
guidance  of  SIU  specialists. 

The  program  is  designed  to  improve  the  work  of  the  students  in  dramatics, 
yearbook  and  newspaper  activity,  photography,  speech,  and  reading  during  their 
last  year,  or  final  two  years,  in  high  school. 

Eligible  are  qualified  high  school  students  who  currently  are  sophomores  and 
juniors.  They  must  have  endorsement  of  faculty,  administration,  community 
leaders,  and  family  physician. 

Marion  Kleinau,  workshops  coordinator,  said  enrollment  is  limited  and 
applications  should  be  in  by  May  25.  Cost  is  $133,  which  includes  $110  for  four 
weeks  of  room  and  board,  except  Sunday  evening  meals,  and  a  $23  fee  to  cover 
activities.  Applications  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Marion  Kleinau,  Department  of 
Speech,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  111. 

Students  are  supervised  by  adults  in  all  activities  which  are  part  of  the 
program.  All  enrolled  students  will  be  placed  in  University  housing  and  be 
supervised  by  SIU  counselors.  Students  provide  their  own  linens,  keep  their 
quarters  clean,  and  do  their  laundry.  Automatic  washing  machines  are  available. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  A53-2278 


OLNEY,  ILL.,  Feb.      — The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  granted 
Southern  Illinois  University  a  permit  to  build  an  educational  television  station 
here,  operating  on  UHF  channel  16. 

The  FCC  decision,  announced  Thursday  (Feb.  10)  to  SIU  broadcasting  service 
director  Buren  Robbins,  changes  an  earlier  allocation  of  channel  45  for  the  Olney 
station.  SIU  had  requested  chanel  16  when  it  first  applied  for  the  station  permit. 

Final  decision  on  the  channel  assignment  means  that  SIU  will  begin  immediate 
plans  for  transmitting  equipment,  Robbins  said,  so  that  construction  bids  can  be 
sought  "within  one  or  two  months."  He  estimated  Jan.  1967,  as  an  on-the-alr 
date. 

The  University  is  negotiating  for  purchase  of  40  acres  of  land  needed  for 
the  studio-transmitter  and  1,056-foot  tower  to  be  built  six  miles  northeast  of  Olney. 

The  Office  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Wednesday  released  a  grant  of 
$400,381  to  SIU  towards  financing  the  station.  A  matching  amount  had  been 
previously  appropriated  to  SIU  from  state  funds. 

Final  assignment  of  the  lower  frequency  means  coverage  from  the  1  million 
watt  transmitter  will  be  considerably  greater  than  it  would  have  been  on  channel 
45,  Robbins  said.  Vandalia,  Carmi,  Effingham,  Mt.  Carmel,  Mattoon,  Charleston 
and  Salem  will  be  well  within  the  station's  strong-signal  range,  Robbins  said. 

The  station — call  letters  to  be  assigned  later — will  act  as  a  satellite 
of  SIU's  VHF  station  at  Carbondale,  relaying  educational  TV  to  school  classrooms 
and  homes  on  the  fringe  and  outside  of  the  existing  coverage  area.  Olney  eventually 
will  also  originate  programs,  Robbins  said. 
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ATTN:  DETROIT,  LANSING,  TUCSON 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     — A  program  to  train  teachers  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  is  planned  for  Southern  Illinois  University's  department  of 
special  education. 

James  M.  Crowner,  who  began  Feb.  1  as  department  chairman,  said  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  are  planned. 

"We  will  apply  for  a  grant  for  program  development  during  the  1966- 
67  school  year  but  will  begin  our  work  right  away,*'  he  said. 

Crowner,  whose  area  of  specialization  is  the  emotionally  disturbed  child,  came 
here  from  the  University  of  Arizona.  Previously  he  had  set  up  a  similar  program 
at  Michigan  State  University. 

With  legislation  enacted  in  Illinois  which  makes  special  education  programs 
possible  in  communities  where  needed  Crowner  sees  a  big  demand  for  teacher  specialists. 

"From  two  to  five  per  cent  of  the  school  age  population  in  the  United  States  is 
so  severely  emotionally  disturbed  it  cannot  profit  from  a  normal  education,"  Crowner 
said.   "These  children  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Some  of  the  saddest  cases  are 
those  where  the  parents  are  doing  a  fine  job,  but  have  a  child  with  a  disintegrated 
personality,  and  nobody  knows  the  reason  why." 

Crowner,  whose  home  town  is  Ferndale,  Mich.,  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  obtained  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Detroit  and  his  master's  and  Ph.D.  from 
Michigan  State  University.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  have  six  children,  the  eldest 
nine  years  old. 

He  is  the  founder  and  a  past  president  of  the  Council  for  Children  with 
Behavioral  Disorders,  composed  principally  of  teachers  and  psychologists.  The 
council  is  a  division  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  which  is  a  unit  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
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Number  648  In  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

WOMAN  DOCTOR 
DISCOVERS  CAUSE 
OF  MILK  SICKNESS 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

If  it  be  measured  in  either  square  miles  or  population,  Hardin  County  in 
southeastern  Illinois  is  among  the  smaller  ones  of  the  state,  being  second  smallest 
in  Illinois.  Despite  its  limited  area,  it  has  helped  greatly  to  people  the  state's 
story  with  a  host  of  legendary  characters.  Checks  indicate  that  no  other  equal  area 
has  contributed  more.  Its  early  offerings  in  this  way  have  ranged  from  bandits  and 
roistering  rivermen  through  about  every  conceivable  type  of  lawbreaker,  including 
notorious  murderers  who  lived  or  headquartered  there. 

Each  of  these  legendary  characters  began  as  a  very  real  person.  Likewise,  much 
of  the  story  that  attaches  to  each  name  is  true.  To  the  valid  story  of  each,  moreover, 
storytellers  have  added  some  incidents  and  magnified  others  to  create  a  legendary 
figure.  The  resulting  roster  of  shadowy  figures  contains  the  names  of  many  whose 
activities  tended  to  go  beyond  the  law.  There  is  an  occasional  one,  however,  who 
left  a  record  of  constructive  accomplishment. 

Outstanding  on  any  such  list  is  the  name  of  one  who  enters  the  story  as  Anna 
Pierce,  16-year-old  daughter  of  Norman  and  Catherine  Pierce,  who  came  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Hardin  County  area.  Anna  lived  out  her  life  here.  But  only  now,  about  a  hundred 
years  after  her  passing,  is  Anna's  story  being  more  clearly  revealed.  The  date  of 
her  coming,  her  place  of  residence,  the  house  where  she  lived,  articles  of  her 
personal  belongings,  and  members  of  the  family  have  been  identified. 

Anna  Pierce  was  a  young  girl  when  her  parents  settled  in  Illinois.  Being  of  a 
studious  turn  of  mind,  she  continued  to  study  under  the  tutelage  and  encouragement 
of  her  mother,  acquiring  a  measure  of  education  considerably  beyond  the  average.  In 
young  womanhood  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  medicine.         -more- 
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With  medical  studies  completed,  she  returned  to  practice  her  profession  in  Hardin 
County.  In  addition  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  she  also  taught  school,  not  an 
altogether  rare  combination  at  that  time.  She  also  was  active  in  church  work.  This 
later  course  of  activity  endeared  her  to  many,  but  did  not  make  her  more  acceptable 
to  the  lawless  element,  though  they  did  respect  her. 

Anna  was  twice  married.  The  first  time  she  was  married  to  Isaac  Hobbs,  respected 
son  of  a  neighboring  farmer.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Eson  (pronounced  Ason) 
Bixby,  reported  as  a  timber  dealer,  but  later  revealed  as  one  having  criminal 
connections. 

The  practice  of  medicine  was  a  rugged  calling,  one  to  test  the  physical  stamina 
of  a  man.  The  standard  means  of  transportation  was  by  horseback  along  dim,  woodland 
trails.  Through  the  heat  of  summer  and  storms  of  winter  Dr.  Anna  went  over  the  hills 
and  rough  land  of  the  region  in  pursuit  of  her  chosen  work.  Because  of  her  skill, 
sincerity,  kindliness,  and  self-sacrificing  nature,  Anna  won  and  retained  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  people,  even  those  whose  lawless  tendencies  she  condemned.  The 
Dr.  Anna  legend  began  to  gather.  In  short,  she  became  a  legendary  figure  while 
still  living. 

Among  those  who  grew  up  under  this  spell  was  Elihu  NIckolas  Hall,  later  to 
become  county  judge.  As  a  youngster,  Hall  had  opportunity  to  read  and  reread  a  diary 
kept  by  the  doctor.  In  it  she  recorded  incidents  resulting  from  her  medical  practice. 
It  was  this  reading  of  Hall's  that  led  him  to  write  a  story  based  on  her  records. 
This  he  first  did  in  prose,  entitling  it,  "Anna's  War."  His  manuscript  was  written 
against  the  background  of  beliefs,  practices,  and  ways  of  life  then  prevalent.  A 
copy  of  that  manuscript  remains  as  a  rich  source  of  information  that  related  to  the 
widely  accepted  beliefs,  customs,  and  practices  of  the  early  Hardin  County  area. 

Many  an  interesting  episode  is  recounted  in  Hall's  book.  One  signf leant  episode, 
coming  out  of  her  medical  practice,  concerns  the  dreaded  milk  sick  that  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  hot  dry  seasons  that  came  about  August. 

-more- 
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The  cause  of  this  sickness,  beyond  the  knowledge  that  it  followed  the  drinking 
of  milk,  was  unknown.  Some  even  believed  it  came  because  a  witch  had  placed  a 
curse  upon  the  cow.  Dr.  Anna  did  not  believe  this,  nor  did  a  Shawnee  Indian  squaw, 
a  woman  reputedly  wise  in  the  way  of  plants.  From  their  observation  and  Dr.  Anna's 
continued  investigation,  they  agreed  that  the  sickness  was  caused  by  cattle  eating 
the  leaves  of  white  snake  root  during  the  season  of  short  pasture.  Their  conclusion 
has  been  proven  correct. 

An  eminent  medical  writer  has  evinced  an  interest  in  Dr.  Anna's  records  as 
set  down  in  Judge  Hall's  manuscript  and  cites  it  as  an  early,  accurate  account  of 
the  disease.  Dr.  Anna's  account  also  tells  how  men  went  forth  in  the  woodland  to 
rid  the  locality  of  white  snake  root. 

After  some  years  Judge  Hall,  because  of  the  romantic  nature  of  the  whole 
account,  transformed  his  "Anna's  War"  into  verse,  giving  it  the  title  of  "Ballads 
From  the  Bluffs,"  which  he  published  in  1948,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death 
at  about  ninety  years  of  age.  A  reading  of  Judge  Hall's  book,  "Ballads  From  the 
Bluffs,"  gives  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  incidents  of  early 
Hardin  County. 
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WOMAN  DOCTOR 
DISCOVERS  CAUSE 
OF  MILK  SICKNESS 
John  W.  Allen  *" 
Southern  Illinois  University 

If  it  be  measured  In  either  square  miles  or  population,  Hardin  County  in 
southeastern  Illinois  is  among  the  smaller  ones  of  the  state,  being  second  smallest 
in  Illinois.  Despite  its  limited  area,  it  has  helped  greatly  to  people  the  state's 
story  with  a  host  of  legendary  characters.  Checks  indicate  that  no  other  equal  area 
has  contributed  more.  Its  early  offerings  in  this  way  have  ranged  from  bandits  and 
roistering  rivermen  through  about  every  conceivable  type  of  lawbreaker,  including 
notorious  murderers  who  lived  or  headquartered  there. 

Each  of  these  legendary  characters  began  as  a  very  real  person.  Likewise,  much 
of  the  story  that  attaches  to  each  name  is  true.  To  the  valid  story  of  each,  moreover, 
storytellers  have  added  some  incidents  and  magnified  others  to  create  a  legendary 
figure.  The  resulting  roster  of  shadowy  figures  contains  the  names  of  many  whose 
activities  tended  to  go  beyond  the  law.  There  is  an  occasional  one,  however,  who 
left  a  record  of  constructive  accomplishment. 

Outstanding  on  any  such  list  is  the  name  of  one  who  enters  the  story  as  Anna 
Pierce,  16-year-old  daughter  of  Norman  and  Catherine  Pierce,  who  came  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  Hardin  County  area.  Anna  lived  out  her  life  here.  But  only  now,  about  a  hundred 
years  after  her  passing,  is  Anna's  story  being  more  clearly  revealed.  The  date  of 
her  coming,  her  place  of  residence,  the  house  where  she  lived,  articles  of  her 
personal  belongings,  and  members  of  the  family  have  been  identified. 

Anna  Pierce  was  a  young  girl  when  her  parents  settled  in  Illinois.  Being  of  a 
studious  turn  of  mind,  she  continued  to  study  under  the  tutelage  and  encouragement 
of  her  mother,  acquiring  a  measure  of  education  considerably  beyond  the  average.  In 
young  womanhood  she  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  medicine.         -more- 
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With  medical  studies  completed,  she  returned  to  practice  her  profession  in  Hardin 
County.  In  addition  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  she  also  taught  school,  not  an 
altogether  rare  combination  at  that  time.  She  also  was  active  in  church  work.  This 
later  course  of  activity  endeared  her  to  many,  but  did  not  make  her  more  acceptable 
to  the  lawless  element,  though  they  did  respect  her. 

Anna  was  twice  married.  The  first  time  she  was  married  to  Isaac  Hobbs,  respected 
son  of  a  neighboring  farmer.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Eson  (pronounced  Ason) 
Bixby,  reported  as  a  timber  dealer 5  but  later  revealed  as  one  having  criminal 
connections . 

The  practice  of  medicine  was  a  rugged  calling,  one  to  test  the  physical  stamina 
of  a  man.  The  standard  means  of  transportation  was  by  horseback  along  dim,  woodland 
trails.  Through  the  heat  of  summer  and  storms  of  winter  Dr.  Anna  went  over  the  hills 
and  rough  land  of  the  region  in  pursuit  of  her  chosen  work.  Because  of  her  skill, 
sincerity,  kindliness,  and  self-sacrificing  nature,  Anna  won  and  retained  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  people,  even  those  whose  lawless  tendencies  she  condemned.  The 
Dr.  Anna  legend  began  to  gather.  In  short,  she  became  a  legendary  figure  while 
still  living. 

Among  those  who  grew  up  under  this  spell  was  Elihu  Nickolas  Hall,  later  to 
become  county  judge.  As  a  youngster,  Hall  had  opportunity  to  read  and  reread  a  diary 
kept  by  the  doctor.  In  it  she  recorded  incidents  resulting  from  her  medical  practice. 
It  was  this  reading  of  Hall's  that  led  him  to  write  a  story  based  on  her  records. 
This  he  first  did  in  prose,  entitling  it,  "Anna's  War."  His  manuscript  was  written 
against  the  background  of  beliefs,  practices,  and  ways  of  life  then  prevalent.  A 
copy  of  that  manuscript  remains  as  a  rich  source  of  information  that  related  to  the 
widely  accepted  beliefs,  customs,  and  practices  of  the  early  Hardin  County  area. 

Many  an  interesting  episode  is  recounted  In  Hall's  book.  One  slgnf leant  episode, 
coming  out  of  her  medical  practice,  concerns  the  dreaded  milk  sick  that  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  hot  dry  seasons  that  came  about  August. 
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The  cause  of  this  sickness,  beyond  the  knowledge  that  It  followed  the  drinking 
of  milk,  was  unknown.  Some  even  believed  it  came  because  a  witch  had  placed  a 
curse  upon  the  cow.  Dr.  Anna  did  not  believe  this,  nor  did  a  Shawnee  Indian  squaw, 
a  woman  reputedly  wise  in  the  way  of  plants.  From  their  observation  and  Dr.  Anna's 
continued  investigation,  thay  agreed  that  the  sickness  was  caused  by  cattle  eating 
the  leaves  of  white  snake  root  during  the  season  of  short  pasture.  Their  conclusion 
has  been  proven  correct. 

An  eminent  medical  writer  has  evinced  an  interest  in  Dr.  Anna's  records  as 
set  down  In  Judge  Hall's  manuscript  and  cites  it  as  an  early,  accurate  account  of 
the  disease.  Dr.  Anna's  account  also  tells  how  men  went  forth  in  the  woodland  to 
rid  the  locality  of  white  snake  root. 

After  some  years  Judge  Hall,  because  of  the  romantic  nature  of  the  whole 
account,  transformed  his  "Anna's  War"  into  verse,  giving  it  the  title  of  "Ballads 
From  the  Bluffs,"  which  he  published  in  1948,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death 
at  about  ninety  years  of  age.  A  reading  of  Judge  Hall's  book,  "Ballads  From  the 
Bluffs,"  gives  an  intimate  glimpse  of  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  incidents  of  early 
Hardin  County. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     — A  Baroque  Festival  during  the  month  of  May  will 
climax  the  spring  quarter  music  activities  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  Robert 
Mueller,  chairman  of  the  music  department,  has  announced. 

Although  all  events  of  the  festival  have  not  been  settled,  there  will  be  a 
performance  of  a  new  transcription  of  the  opera  :5?syche,;  by  Matthew  Locke  on  May  6; 
a  lecture  by  Wesley  Morgan,  associate  professor  of  musicology  and  organ  and  a 
specialist  in  early  religious  choral  works,  May  11;  an  organ  recital  by  Marianne 
Webb,  assistant  professor  of  organ,  May  16;  and  two  performances  of  the  Bach  B-Minor 
Mass  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Oratorio  Choir,  May  21  and  22. 

Another  notable  event  on  the  spring  calendar  is  a  six-day  orchestra  clinic 
April  12-17  to  be  directed  by  Irving  Hoffman,  associate  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  The  clinic  will  be  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  with  a  public 
concert  with  Hoffman  conducting  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Other  concerts  scheduled  for  the  spring  quarter  Include: 

March  28— Carbondale  Community  Concert  Series,  Whittamore  and  Lowe,  duo  pianists. 

April  3 — Faculty  Recital,  Herbert  Levinson,  violin,  and  Kent  Werner,  piano. 
Levinson,  new  to  the  SIU  faculty  this  year,  was  formerly  concertinas ter  for  the 
Birmingham ,  Ala . ,  Symphony . 

April  21 — Men's  Glee  Club  Concert,  Robert  Kingsbury,  conductor. 

April  24 — Carbondale  Community  Concert  Series 5  Phyllis  Curtain,  mezzosoprano. 

April  30 — "Jazz  Venture"  concert,  by  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  and  Mu  Phi  Epsilon, 
men's  and  women's  music  fraternities. 

May  1 — University  Chamber  Choir  Concert,  Robert  Kingsbury,  conductor. 

May  4 — Electronic  Music  Concert. 

May  7 — "Music  Under  the  Stars"  festival,  featuring  regional  winners  in  voice 

and  piano  in  the  annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  and  massed  choruses,  orchestras 

and  bands  from  area  high  schools. 
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May  8 — Visiting  Artist  Series,  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 

May  10 — Young  Persons'  Concert  by  the  String  Quartet  and  Quintet. 

Hay  13 — Faculty  Recital,  Illinois  String  Quartet. 

May  15— Wind  Ensemble  Concert,  Melvin  Siener,  conductor. 

May  26 — Concerto,  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Herbert  Levinson,  conductor. 

May  27 — Symphonic  Band  Concert,  Melvin  Siener,  conductor. 

June  10 — Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Commencement  Concert. 

The  new  version  of  the  Locke  opera,  only  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
1675,  a  year  after  its  completion  and  first  performance,  has  been  scored  and  given 
modern  notations  by  Tommy  Goleeke,  SIU  instructor  in  music,  and  will  be  performed 
by  the  Opera  Workshop. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 
By  Albert  Meyer 

Feeding  hogs  "slop"  is  coming  into  vogue  again  on  modern  hog  farms  where  large 
numbers  of  pigs  are  raised  on  a  production  line  basis.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  University  Swine  Day  audience  by  Steven  R.  Reel,  an  SIU  agriculture 
graduate  who  now  is  production  manager  at  a  major  Colorado  swine  operation. 

However,  today's  hog  "slop  '  isn't  the  mixture  of  skim  milk,  dishwater,  table 
scraps,  and  whatever  other  waste  was  handy  that  farmers  of  a  generation  ago  dipped 
from  a  barrel  with  a  bucket  and  carried  to  a  feeding  trough  in  a  muddy  hog  pen. 
Stirring  in  a  quantity  of  finely  ground  wheat  bran  added  to  its  nutritive  value. 
"The  pigs  didn't  do  too  bad,  either,"  Reel  recalled. 

As  farmers  increased  swine  numbers  and  began  to  move  the  whole  operation 
indoors  from  farrowing  to  finishing  for  market,  the  labor  needed  for  such  a  feeding 
method  became  too  great.  Consequently,  hog  farmers  turned  to  dry  feeding  which 
could  be  mechanized  under  all  kinds  of  climatic  conditions. 

Now  in  the  1960s  swine  producers  are  returning  to  liquid  feeding.  Controlled- 
environment  buildings  have  been  developed  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  liquid  feed 
freezing.  Easy  and  economical  manure  disposal  systems  are  in  operation  for  swine 
buildings,  and  ways  have  been  found  to  mechanize  liquid  feeding.  In  such  mechanization 
the  desired  ration  for  a  ^roup  of  hop's  in  a  building  is  automatically  blended  with 
water  and  pumped  through  a  system  of  pipes  to  feeding  troughs  in  each  pen  where  the 
level  of  liquid  feed  is  controlled  by  a  float  valve. 

The  whole  feeding  operation  can  be  set  up  on  a  schedule  controlled  by  a  timed 

switch  if  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to  push  a  button  every  time  the  pigs  need  a  meal. 

The  program  can  be  adjusted  to  either  limited  or  continuous  feeding.  Either  way  it 
is  a  "slop-happy"  existence  for  a  modern  hog.  And  one  farmer  can  take  care  of 
several  hundred  hogs  in  a  finishing  building  by  a  couple  of  visits  daily  to  see 
the  equipment  is  functioning  properly,  if  the  pigs  are  healthy  and  happy,  and  if 
their  pens  are  reasonably  clean.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hogs  to  justify  the  Investment 
and  a  good  manager  to  stay  solvent,  Reel  warned. 
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AN  INDIAN'S  CURSE  ON  OLD  KASKASKIA 

John  W.  Allen 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Practically  everyone  visisting  Kaskaskia  State  Park  makes  one  of  his  stops  by 
the  overlook  on  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  sounds  strange 
to  say  that  this  bluff  once  was  as  near  the  Kaskaskia  as  it  now  is  to  the  Mississippi. 
Bluffs  don't  go  wandering;  hence,  it  still  occupies  the  very  same  spot  where  it  has 
been  for  a  few  million  years.  The  rivers,  however,  have  moved. 

When  the  French  came  to  establish  their  fort  and  village,  the  Kaskaskia  was  going 
its  calm  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Illinois  bluff,  while  the  Mississippi  was  meandering 
its  course  along  the  foot  of  the  Missouri  hills,  miles  to  the  west.  That  was  the 
arrangement  until  the  Mississippi  chose  to  move  into  Illinois  and  to  take  over  the 
channel  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

There  are  two  stories  of  why  and  how  the  river  shift  came  about.  One  is  the 
valid  explanation.  The  other  one,  hardly  so  valid,  has  an  element  of  the  romantic 
that  makes  it  interesting. 

For  some  time  after  white  men  came  and  settled,  the  Mississip  flowed  past  the 
Missouri  village  of  St.  Marys',  while  the  Kaskaskia  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Illinois 
bluffs,  several  miles  to  the  east.  Each  spring  both  rivers  could  be  expected  to 
reach  flood  stage,  but  not  always  at  the  same  time.  One  spring  the  Mississippi 
reached  a  higher  than  usual  flood  stage.  Its  waters  covered  the  flood  plain.  At  the 
same  time  the  Kaskaskia  was  at  a  low  stage.  The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  found  it 
convenient  to  go  cross  country  and  into  the  channel  of  the  lower  Kaskaskia  instead 
of  following  its  own  circuitous  route  over  a  much  greater  distance.  In  hurrying 
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across  the  shorter  route,  the  flood  waters  began  to  cut  a  new  channel  toward  a  point 
a  short  way  above  the  old  village.  This  channel  was  rapidly  enlarged  and  soon  was 
carrying  most  of  the  great  river's  waters.  In  a  few  years  the  newer  channel  became 
the  main  one  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lower  stretches  of  the  Kaskaskia  became  a 
length  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  new  channel  widened  and  deepened,  it  did  not  spare  the  town  of  Kaskaskia, 
a  one-time  seat  of  empire,  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  early 
capital  of  Illinois.  No  vestige  of  the  original  town  now  remains.  To  protect  the 
Missouri  shore  from  assault  by  the  river's  current,  rows  of  pilings  extend  into  the 
stream  from  the  Missouri  shore,  and  a  sandbar  is  building  on  the  very  site  where 
Kaskaskia  once  was. 

The  more  fanciful  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  river's  change  of  course 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  town  is  told  too.  It  includes  the  beautiful  and 
charming  daughter  of  a  wealthy  French  trader,  her  unusual  Indian  lover,  and  as  might 
well  be  expected,  the  irate  father  of  the  young  lady.  According  to  this  legend,  heard 
and  recorded  by  the  late  Elbert  Waller   almost  sixty  years  ago,  a  frenchman,  Jean 
Benard,  established  his  trading  post  in  the  vicinity  shortly  after  1700.  Soon  a 
young  Indian  brave  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity  at  one  of  the  Catholic 
missions  came  to  work  for  Benard.  Industrious,  intelligent,  capable,  and  responsible, 
the  young  brave  was  admitted  to  limited  partnership  with  Benard. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  young  brave  should  meet  Benard 's  gay  and  lovable 
daughter,  who  by  the  story  had  steadfastly  remained  uninterested  in  the  young  men 
who  sought  to  pay  her  court.  Briefly,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Shortly, 
the  father  became  aware  of  the  attachment  between  the  two.  Benard  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  ostracize  the  minor  partner  and  drive  him  from  the  town.  The  Indian 
accordingly  left  Kaskaskia,  but  apparently  only  after  the  lovers  had  contrived  to 
meet  and  make  plans. 
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Despite  the  disappearance  of  her  Indian  lover,  Marie  appeared  gay  and  cheeful 
during  the  months  that  followed.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  a  strange  Indian, 
really  Marie's  lover  of  a  year  before,  appeared  among  a  group  that  came  to 
Kaskaskia.  Within  a  few-  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  strange  Indians,  Marie 
disappeared.  When  the  father  learned  that  his  daughter  had  left  with  one  of  the 
Indians,  he  gathered  a  posse  and  went  in  pursuit.  The  fleeing  lovers  were  overtaken 
at  Cahokia.  Realizing  that  resistance  was  useless  and  would  endanger  Marie,  the 
brave  meekly  surrendered,  and  the  lovers  were  returned  to  Kaskaskia.  Marie  was 
taken  to  her  home. 

The  Indian  remained  in  the  charge  of  the  pursuers  who  held  him  while  awaiting 
Benard 's  directions.  Benard  decreed  that  the  Indian  should  be  bound  firmly  to  a  log, 
face  up,  and  set  adrift  in  the  stream.  As  he  floated  away,  the  Indian  called  a 
curse  upon  the  town  and  uttered  a  prophecy  that  the  town  would  be  washed  away  and 
none  of  it  would  remain.  He  also  said  that  Benard  would  die  by  another's  hand. 
This  came  to  pass  later  when  the  father  was  killed  in  a  duel.  Then  the  town  was 
washed  away.  The  Indian's  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 

With  his  daughter  once  more  at  home,  Benard  took  precautions  to  guard  against 
another  elopment  and  placed  her  in  a  convent  where,  it  is  told,  the  grief -stricken 
maiden  died  within  a  year. 

All  combine  to  make  a  good  story. 
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AN  INDIAN'S  CURSE  ON  OLD  KASKASKIA 
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Practically  everyone  visisting  Kaskaskia  State  Park  makes  one  of  his  stops  by 
the  overlook  on  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  sounds  strange 
to  say  that  this  bluff  once  was  as  near  the  Kaskaskia  as  it  now  is  to  the  Mississippi. 
Bluffs  don't  go  wandering;  hence,  it  still  occupies  the  very  same  spot  where  It  has 
been  for  a  few  million  years.  The  rivers,  however,  have  moved. 

When  the  French  came  to  establish  their  fort  and  village,  the  Kaskaskia  was  going 
its  calm  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Illinois  bluff,  while  the  Mississippi  was  meandering 
its  course  along  the  foot  of  the  Missouri  hills,  miles  to  the  west.  That  was  the 
arrangement  until  the  Mississippi  chose  to  move  into  Illinois  and  to  take  over  the 
channel  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

There  are  two  stories  of  why  and  how  the  river  shift  came  about.  One  is  the 
valid  explanation.  The  other  one,  hardly  so  valid,  has  an  element  of  the  romantic 
that  makes  it  interesting. 

For  some  time  after  white  men  came  and  settled,  the  Mississip  flowed  past  the 
Missouri  village  of  St.  Marys',  while  the  Kaskaskia  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Illinois 
bluffs,  several  miles  to  the  east.  Each  spring  both  rivers  could  be  expected  to 
reach  flood  stage,  but  not  always  at  the  same  time.  One  spring  the  Mississippi 
reached  a  higher  than  usual  flood  stage.  Its  waters  covered  the  flood  plain.  At  the 
same  time  the  Kaskaskia  was  at  a  low  stage.  The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  found  it 
convenient  to  go  cross  country  and  into  the  channel  of  the  lower  Kaskaskia  instead 
of  following  its  own  circuitous  route  over  a  much  greater  distance.  In  hurrying 
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across  the  shorter  route,  the  flood  waters  began  to  cut  a  new  channel  toward  a  point 
a  short  way  above  the  old  village.  This  channel  was  rapidly  enlarged  and  soon  was 
carrying  most  of  the  great  river's  waters.  In  a  few  years  the  newer  channel  became 
the  main  one  of  the  Mississippi.  The  lower  stretches  of  the  Kaskaskia  became  a 
length  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  the  new  channel  widened  and  deepened,  it  did  not  spare  the  town  of  Kaskaskia, 
a  one-time  seat  of  empire,  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  early 
capital  of  Illinois.  No  vestige  of  the  original  town  now  remains.  To  protect  the 
Missouri  shore  from  assault  by  the  river's  current,  rows  of  pilings  extend  into  the 
stream  from  the  Missouri  shore,  and  a  sandbar  is  building  on  the  very  site  where 
Kaskaskia  once  was. 

The  more  fanciful  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  river's  change  of  course 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  town  Is  told  too.  It  includes  the  beautiful  and 
charming  daughter  of  a  wealthy  French  trader,  her  unusual  Indian  lover,  and  as  might 
well  be  expected,  the  irate  father  of  the  young  lady.  According  to  this  legend,  heard 
and  recorded  by  the  late  Elbert  Waller   almost  sixty  years  ago,  a  frenchman,  Jean 
Benard,  established  his  trading  post  in  the  vicinity  shortly  after  1700.  Soon  a 
young  Indian  brave  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity  at  one  of  the  Catholic 
missions  came  to  work  for  Benard.  Industrious,  intelligent,  capable,  and  responsible, 
the  young  brave  was  admitted  to  limited  partnership  with  Benard. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  young  brave  should  meet  Benard 's  gay  and  lovable 
daughter,  who  by  the  story  had  steadfastly  remained  uninterested  in  the  young  men 
who  sought  to  pay  her  court.  Briefly,  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Shortly, 
the  father  became  aware  of  the  attachment  between  the  two.  Benard  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  ostracize  the  minor  partner  and  drive  him  from  the  town.  The  Indian 
accordingly  left  Kaskaskia,  but  apparently  only  after  the  lovers  had  contrived  to 
meet  and  make  plans. 
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Despite  the  disappearance  of  her  Indian  lover,  Marie  appeared  gay  and  cheeful 
during  the  months  that  followed.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  a  strange  Indian, 
really  Marie's  lover  of  a  year  before,  appeared  among  a  group  that  came  to 
Kaskaskia.  Within  a  few-  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  strange  Indians,  Marie 
disappeared.  When  the  father  learned  that  his  daughter  had  left  with  one  of  the 
Indians,  he  gathered  a  posse  and  went  in  pursuit.  The  fleeing  lovers  were  overtaken 
at  Cahokia.  Realizing  that  resistance  was  useless  and  would  endanger  Marie,  the 
brave  meekly  surrendered,  and  the  lovers  were  returned  to  Kaskaskia.  Marie  was 
taken  to  her  home. 

The  Indian  remained  In  the  charge  of  the  pursuers  who  held  him  while  awaiting 
Benard' s  directions.  Benard  decreed  that  the  Indian  should  be  bound  firmly  to  a  log, 
face  up,  and  set  adrift  in  the  stream.  As  he  floated  away,  the  Indian  called  a 
curse  upon  the  town  and  uttered  a  prophecy  that  the  town  would  be  washed  away  and 
none  of  it  would  remain.  He  also  said  that  Benard  would  die  by  another's  hand. 
This  came  to  pass  later  when  the  father  x^as  killed  in  a  duel.  Then  the  town  was 
washed  away.  The  Indian's  prophecies  were  fulfilled. 

With  his  daughter  once  more  at  home,  Benard  took  precautions  to  guard  against 
another  elopment  and  placed  her  in  a  convent  where,  it  is  told,  the  grief-stricken 
maiden  died  within  a  year. 

All  combine  to  make  a  good  story. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.   — Can  a  farmer  afford  to  invest  in  grain  drying  equipment 
and  more  on-farm  storage  if  it  costs  him  about  $28  an  hour  to  wait  in  line  at  the 
elevator  during  harvesting  seasons  to  unload  his  corn  or  soybeans? 

The  economics  of  that  quandary  was  the  object  of  study  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  by  Ronald  Boyd,  formerly  of  Coulterville,  111.,  as  part  of  his  master's 
degree  work  under  the  direction  of  Walter  J.  Wills,  farm  marketing  specialist  and 
chairman  of  the  SIU  agricultural  industries  department. 

Boyd  concluded  farmers  cannot  justify  drying  corn  on  the  farm  if  they  are  going 
to  sell  the  grain  at  harvest  time.  However,  if  they  already  have  on-farm  storage 
facilities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  dryer  in  storing  the  grain.  How  much  more 
they  will  spend  for  storage  facilities  on  the  farm  will  depend  on  how  long  they  are 
willing  to  wait  to  dispose  of  the  grain  at  the  elevators — if  the  elevators  have  enough 
storage  capacity  to  handle  the  grain  disposed  of  at  harvest  time. 

The  $28  per  hour  cost  of  waiting  in  line  is  based  on  estimated  charges  of  $14  per 
hour  to  operate  a  combine,  $11  for  a  truck,  and  $3  an  hour  for  losses  due  to  weather, 
according  to  Boyd's  study.  However,  a  farmer  with  100  acres  of  corn  is  not  likely  to 
value  his  waiting  time  as  highly  as  one  who  has  30C  or  400  acres  of  grain  to  harvest. 

Illinois  heads  all  states  in  sales  of  corn  and  soybeans.  Because  of  improved 

plant  varieties,  new  harvesting  techniques,  and  crop  conditioning,  there  have  been  more 

grain  handling  and  marketing  problems  for  local  elevators.  Increased  yields  that  are 

being  harvested  earlier  at  higher  moisture  content  and  over  a  shorter  length  of  time 

are  the  chief  problems  in  marketing.  Boyd  said  on-farm  storage  will  continue  to  be 

built  as  long  as  the  elevators  cannot  provide  the  necessary  services  at  harvest  time. 

Farmers  should  consider  more  than  convenience  before  deciding  to  build  their 
own  storage.  Farmers  usually  depend  on  price  increases  during  the  marketing  year 
to  cover  the  cost  of  storage  and  drying.  However,  losses  due  to  grain  cracking,  mold, 
and  other  damage  in  drying  and  storing  on  the  farm  often  more  than  offsets  any  price 
rises  that  may  occur,  Boyd  pointed  out.  Also,  as  new  elevator  facilities  become 
available,  the  job  of  drying  and  storing  could  be  priced  right  off  the  farm. 
Strategic  elevator  location  and  increased  operating  efficiency  of  improved  facilities 
could  permit  lower  rates  for  storage  and  faster  service  than  the  cost  of  such 
services  on  the  farm. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — The  young  coed  walked  into  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Health  Service  and  told  a  nurse  she  wasn't  able  to  hear  very  well  out 
of  one  ear.  Questioned  further  by  head  physician  Dr.  Richard  Lee,  she  revealed  that 
she  suffered  occasional  dizziness.  One  side  of  her  face  went  numb  frequently. 

Lee  suspected  "'eighth  nerve  deafness,"  damage  to  the  auditory  nerve  bundle 
at  the  brain,  rather  than  within  the  ear  itself.  He  made  an  immediate  appointment 
with  SIU's  Clinical  Center  for  a  pinpoint  examination. 

An  intensive  series  of  tests  there  proved  out  Lee's  snap  diagnosis.  The 
girl  was  sent  to  a  St.  Louis  Hospital  where  neurosurgery  revealed  a  malignant  brain 
tumor.   The  quick  diagnosis  and  operation  saved  her  life. 

Few  cases  in  the  files  of  SIU's  eight-year  old  Clinical  Center  are  as  dramatic 
as  this  one,  which  occurred  last  year.  In  fact,  of  11,247  appointments  made  at 
the  Clinic  in  1965,  some  4,500  were  for  physical  therapy,  much  of  it  routine,  and 
2,600  were  for  individual  counseling  sessions  relating  to  personal,  family  or 
vocational  counseling. 

But  the  incident  points  up  the  versatility  of  the  Clinic,  one  of  the  few 
operated  in  U.S.  universities  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Until  1958,  SIU  was  like  many 
other  schools;  it  had  clinical  facilities  scattered  all  over  the  campus.  There 
was  one  for  speech  and  hearing,  another  for  physical  therapy,  another  for 
psychological  counseling,  reading,  and  so  on.  That  year,  they  were  brought  under 
one  roof,  under  one  manager  (Alden  Hall),  with  a  professional  staff  budgeted  part 
time  from  University  departments  offering  some  kind  of  clinical  service  or  coursework, 

A  result  of  centralization  is  that  a  person  with  something  like  a  hearing  loss 
has  the  benefit  of  a  "multi-disciplinary"  review  of  his  case.  He  may  wind  up  being 
treated  for  a  related  disorder  he  wasn't  even  aware  of. 
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The  Clinic's  clientele  includes  area  adults  and  children  as  well  as  SIU 
students  and  faculty  members.  Last  year's  load — 1,322  clients — was  about  evenly 
divided  between  students  and  others.  The  Health  Service  and  individual  staff 
members  referred  500,  but  area  physicians  sent  227  clients  and  268  walked  in  on 
their  own.  Other  referrals  come  from  ministers,  lawyers,  schools,  mental  health 
clinics  and  other  agencies  ranging  from  VA  hospitals  to  county  departments  of 
public  aid. 

What  the  Clinic  offers  is  a  package  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
ranging  from  psychological  assessment  to  speech  training  for  persons  who  have  had 
laryngectomies.  Forty  faculty  members  and  111  students  worked  for  the  Clinic  during 
1965. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Clinic,  hot/ever,  is  to  serve  as  a  training  and 
research  resource.  The  clinical  instruction  and  research  of  nine  different 
University  departments  and  agencies  are  coordinated  in  a  'client-centered7'  operation 
which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  teaching  and  service. 

The  clinic's  specialists  come  from  the  departments  of  psychology,  special 
education,  guidance,  sociology  and  speech  correction,  plus  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  Reading  Center,  Counseling  and  Testing  Service  and  Health  Service. 

Students  and  staff  pay  no  fees,  unless  they  need  extended  physical  therapy. 
Others  pay  according  to  a  sliding  scale  based  on  family  income  and  dependents: 
$5  to  $25  for  diagnostic  service  and  $1  to  $5  for  therapy  sessions. 

The  1965  case  load,  largest  in  history,  indicates  the  Clinic  may  need  some 
remedial  therapy  itself,  Hall  says.  It  moved  into  new  quarters  In  Wham  Education 
Building  two  years  ago,  but  already  is  experiencing  growing  pains. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  Feb.      —Activities  for  March  Egg  Month  in  Illinois 
will  open  with  the  annual  Governor's  Egg  Breakfast  and  proclamation  by  Governor 
Otto  Kerner  in  Springfield  Tuesday  morning  (March  1),  according  to  Scott  W.  Hinners, 
Carbondale,  Southern  Illinois  University  poultry  specialist  and  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Egg  Council. 

Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  leaders  of  the  state's  poultry  industry  will  join  Governor  Kerner  in  the 
breakfast  program  at  7:30  a.m.  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  Hinners  says  this  will 
be  Kerner' s  sixth  annual  participation  in  the  Breakfast. 

The  program  will  include  Kerner 's  proclamation  of  March  Egg  Month,  presentation 
of  the  traditional  basket  of  eggs  to  the  Governor,  announcement  of  Golden  Egg  awards 
for  outstanding  service  to  leaders  in  quality  egg  production  and  marketing,  and 
citations  to  outstanding  egg  producers  recommended  by  poultry  Industry  organizations 
for  production  and  marketing  achievements.  The  latter  is  a  new  category  of  awards, 
according  to  Hinners. 

The  Breakfast  and  awards  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Egg  Council, 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board,  the  Illinois  Division  of  Markets,  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  poultry  Industries. 

March  Egg  Month  is  a  nationwide  program  of  the  poultry  industry  to  focus 
consumer  attention  on  the  versatility,  nutritive  value,  and  economy  of  eggs  for  food 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  quality  in  egg  production  and  marketing,  Hinners 
says.  As  an  organization  of  Illinois  poultry  interests,  the  Illinois  Egg  Council 
helps  in  carrying  on  the  program  In  the  state. 

The  Council  will  sponsor  a  meeting  for  egg  producers  and  handlers  after  the 
breakfast.  The  program  will  include  discussions  on  quality  egg  production, 

handling  and  marketing  problems. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     —If  a  $3,000  annual  net  income  per  family  is 
poverty  by  current  government  standards,  there  are  a  lot  of  poor  dairy  farmers  in  the 
midwest,  Gary  Hanman,  general  manager  of  the  Square  Deal  Milk  Producers  Association, 
Highland,  told  dairymen  attending  Southern  Illinois  University's  11th  annual  Dairy 
Day  Tuesday  (Feb.  22).  Hanman  discussed  new  approaches  to  milk  pricing  under 
federal  milk  marketing  orders. 

He  cited  results  of  a  study  by  eight  dairy  marketing  specialists  from 
institutions  in  the  midwest  and  southwest  to  show  that  gross  incomes  of  Grade  A  milk 
producers  have  been  going  up  but  the  returns  to  the  operator  and  his  family  have 
been  declining.  The  typical  Grade  A  milk  producer  in  Wisconsin  has  cash  receipts  of 
$13,675  a  year  and  a  net  farm  income  of  $5,725,  but  the  return  for  his  labor  and 
t  hat  of  his  family  is  only  $2,003.  This  is  $300  less  than  he  earned  in  1950.  The 
labor  return  of  Grade  A  dairy  farmers  in  eastern  Wisconsin  was  only  49  cents  an  hour 
during  the  1961-63  period. 

However,  he  said,  the  federal  milk  marketing  order  program  still  is  the  most 
important  marketing  tool  for  Grade  A  milk  producers  because  it  has  benefitted 
producers,  handlers  and  consumers.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  outlook  on  pricing  it 
will  be  the  result  of  new  approaches  by  the  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  which 
usually  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  program  current  with 
changing  market  conditions. 

The  marketing  study  was  conducted  for  Associated  Dairymen,  Incorporated,  a 
federation  of  36  milk  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  midwest  and  southwest  fcraed 
about  two  years  ago  to  improve  the  income  lot  of  dairy  farmers.  The  federation  is 
seeking  to  get  the  federal  milk  order  program  applied  on  a  broader  basis  than  the 
individual  market  approach  in  use  to  the  present.  It  wants  to  develop  an  economic 
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formula  for  establishing  prices  to  producers  rather  than  the  emphasis  on  supply  and 
demand  now  used  in  setting  prices  for  Class  I  milk,  he  said.  The  specific  proposal 
is  to  establish  an  economic  formula  for  the  Chicago  market  and  tie  all  other  markets 
to  this  basic  price  x^ith  allowances  for  transportation  charges. 

Five  factors  to  be  used  in  establishing  an  economic  formula  for  Grade  A  milk 
prices  to  producers  would  be  the  midwest  per  capita  income,  a  consumer  price  index 
considering  other  food  prices,  the  prices  farmers  are  getting  for  other  farm  products, 
the  changes  in  production  costs,  and  the  price  of  manufacturing  grade  milk. 

In  other  program  discussion,  Frank  Crane,  research  director  of  the  agricultural 
services  division  of  a  major  dairy  company,  reported  on  studies  in  mechanizing  calf 
feeding  by  the  use  of  milk  replacer  feeds.  He  discussed  effectiveness  of  such 
systems  in  reducing  labor  and  maintaining  healthy  calves. 

James  Benz,  Southern  Illinois  University  animal  industries  graduate  student, 
gave  a  progress  report  on  the  university's  continuing  study  of  using  complete  feeds 
for  dairy  cattle  feeding.  In  complete  feeds  the  grain  supplements  and  chopped 
roughage  are  mixed  and  fed  either  free  choice  or  according  to  production.  Benz 
discussed  findings  in  a  study  comparing  haylage  with  two  concentrations  of  cottonseed 
hulls  as  the  roughage  portion  of  the  complete  feeds. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  devoted  to  discussions  of  dairy  herd  improvement 

through  breeding.   Morris  Ewing,  director  of  statistical  analysis  for  the  Curtiss 

Breeding  Service  of  Cary,  111.,  reported  on  methods  of  evaluating  herd  sires.  He 

discussed  four  basic  systems  for  evaluating  the  production  performance  of  the  daughters 

of  a  herd  sire.  The  most  simple  is  using  an  average  of  the  cow's  milk  production 

records.  Others  are:  comparing  the  production  records  of  the  daughter  and  her  dam; 

comparing  the  daughter  production  with  herdmates  of  the  same  breed  and  milking  period; 

and  predicted  differences,  a  system  for  evaluating  sires  used  in  artificical 

insemination  programs. 

E.A.  Woelffer,  a  veterinarian  and  columnist  for  Hoard's  Dairyman,  regional  dairy 
magazine,  advised  the  dairy  farmers  on  keeping  down  reproductive  diseases  in  the 
dairy  herd  and  increasing  the  average  calving  performance  for  the  cows. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     —"Op"  art— the  newest  trend  in  the  art  world — 
will  have  its  first  major  exposure  in  Southern  Illinois  Feb.  20-March  18,  when  a 
exhibition  from  the  East  Hampton  Gallery  of  New  York  is  held  in  the  Mitchell 
Gallery  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Works  by  some  15  outstanding  artists  in  the  field  of  optical  art,  including 
the  notable  Ben  Cunningham,  Guido  Molinari  and  Claude  Tousignant,  whose  paintings 
command  top  prices,  will  be  included.  Cunningham, Molinari  and  Tousignant  were  all 
represented  in  "The  Responsive  Eye"  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  last 
winter. 

Optical  art,  according  to  John  W.  Fox,  assistant  instructor  in  University 
galleries,  is  characterized  by  an  emphasis  on  the  perceptual  response  of  the  viewer. 
In  its  purest  forms  it  contains  no  references  to  everyday  objects.  Cues  and 
associations  which  allow  identification  with  the  known  are  entirely  absent. 

The  paintings  are,  for  the  most  part,  simple  geometric  shapes,  frequently  in 
the  primary  colors  of  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow,  with  the  paint  flatly  applied  to 
the  surface. 

"The  purpose  of  optical  art  or  perceptual  abstraction  is  to  cause  a  response 
in  perception,"  he  explained. 

The  Mitchell  Gallery,  located  in  the  Home  Economics  Building,  is  open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  on  Saturday  and  from 
2  to  4  p.m.  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 
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Number  650  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

INDIAN  NAMES  FOR  ILLINOIS  PLACES 
John  W.  Allen  ^ 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Settlers  in  the  Illinois  country  naturally  needed  names  for  the  communities 
they  established.  For  these,  they  turned  to  several  sources.  Some  are  from  the  names 
of  individuals,  Anna  and  Elizabethtown  being  examples  of  surviving  ones  named  for  women. 
Those  named  for  men  are  legion.  Some  took  their  names  from  landmarks,  like 
Belief ontaine,  Cave-in-Rock ,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  Grand  Tower,  and  Grand  Chain. 

An  occasional  name  appears  whimsical.  A  book  lying  on  a  table  where  some  men 
had  met  to  select  the  name  for  their  new  post  office  led  to  its  being  named  Book. 
Later  it  became  Eddyville. 

A  host  of  names  come  from  the  Bible  or  the  pages  of  history.  Mount  Carmel, 
Carmi,  Washington,  Marion,  Lawrenceville s  Palestine,  Hamilton,  and  Franklin  are 
representative  ones.  Many  other  names  scattered  widely  over  the  state  are  of  Indian 
origin.  Some  of  these  follow. 

Wetaug  in  Union  County  is  to  commemorate  an  Indian  leader  among  the  Cherokee 
who  were  being  forcibly  removed  along  the  Trail  of  Tears  from  their  old  lands  in  the 
Great  Smokies  to  Indian  Territory  during  the  winter  of  1838-1839.  Wetaug  died  and  was 
buried  where  the  village  now  is . 

The  river  bordering  southeastern  Illinois  was  given  the  name  Wabash  because 
that  was  "shining  water'"  in  the  Indian  tongue.   Ohio,  to  the  Indian  meant  "beautiful 
river";  the  French  borrowed  "beautiful  river"  and  called  it  "La  Belle  Riviere." 

An  early  village  in  Franklin  County  was  named  Osage,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
tree,  Osage,  that  once  was  used  for  fences  over  much  of  the  prairie  country.  Ozark 
in  Johnson  County  is  from  the  same  tree  that  the  French  called  bois  de  arc.  Pana 
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got  its  name  from  the  Pawnee  Indians  that  lived  in  Missouri  and  were  often  captured 
and  held  as  slaves  by  the  Illinois  tribes.  The  French  also  took  the  word,  Pawnee, 
respelled  it  :,pani,"  and  used  it  to  designate  a  slave. 

Some  names  came  from  Indians  that  lived  far  outside  the  area  where  the  name 
was  used.  Bogota,  the  name  for  a  settlement  in  Jasper  County,  came  from  an  Indian 
center  in  the  republic  of  Columbia  in  South  America.  Just  how  it  got  to  Illinois  was 
not  made  clear.  Cahokia,  name  of  one  of  the  six  tribes  that  made  up  the  federation 
of  the  Illinois,  had  its  name  used  for  several  purposes,  some  of  which  bore  no  direct 
relationship  to  that  particular  tribe.  The  name  was  applied  to  many  earthen  mounds 
that  were  built  long  before  the  coming  of  the  federated  tribe  to  inhabit  the  region. 

Going  upstate,  we  find  Chicago,  spelled  thirty-nine  recorded  ways,  was  so  called 
for  the  odor  of  wild  garlic  that  abounded  there.  When  the  Chicago  stockyards  expanded, 
its  odors  took  over.  Iroquois  County,  a  river,  a  village,  and  some  townships  also 
have  answered  to  the  name  given  for  the  Indians  that  lived  in  the  New  York  region. 
Iroquois  often  came  as  far  as  the  Illinois  country  to  raid  tribes  living  here.  These 
raids  did  much  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Illinois. 

Gila  in  Jasper  County  is  Indian  for  salt  water.  Havana  is  for  Havana,  Cuba  that 
in  turn  got  its  name  from  a  tribe  in  Cuba.  The  name  of  Iuka  is  for  the  Choctaw  that 
lived  down  the  Mississippi  that  meant  the  'great  river''  not  the  "father  of  waters" 
to  the  Indians. 

DuQuoin  is  for  Jean  Baptiste  DuQuoin,  a  literate  Indian  and  last  chief  of  his 
tribe  who  lived  in  the  Xaskaskia  reservation  in  Randolph  County  where  he  died  about 
1832.  A  very  old  map  of  Jackson  County  shows  a  "Kaskaskia  Reservation"  that  was  given 
to  DuQuoin' s  surviving  daughter.  Indian  Point,  southeast  of  Vienna  in  Johnson  County, 
is  at  the  place  where  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  men  spent  the  night  cf  June  29,  1778 
while  on  the  march  to  capture  Kaskaskia. 
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There  are  a  dozen  Indian  creeks,  prairies,  points,  trails,  and  mounds.  An 
early  post  office  named  Indian  Creek,  now  gone  for  over  100  years,  was  located  on 
the  Goshen  Road  about  four  miles  northwest  from  the  site  of  present  day  Eldorado. 
Marissa  is  from  an  Indian  word  that  meant  knife.  Makanda  may  have  had  its  name  from 
a  lone  Indian  who  remained  in  that  vicinity  long  after  all  others  had  gone.  Another 
story  would  have  it  that  Makanda  came  from  the  whining  plea  of  a  lazy  boy  who  wanted 
his  father  to  "make  Andy"  do  about  all  the  chores.  By  some  long  way  around  Klondike 
in  Alexander  County  is  so  called  from  an  Indian  name  given  a  land  in  the  Alaska 
region. 

Moccasin  Creek  in  Effingham  County  is  the  soft  shoe  worn  by  Indians.  Shawneetown 
is  for  the  Shawnee  that  came  into  the  region  from  Ohio  way.  Pocahontas  is  named 
for  the  Virginia  Indian  lass  who  is  reported  to  have  saved  John  Smith.  Tamaroa  is 
f or  >one  of  the  six  tribes  that  made  up  the  Illinois  federation. 

Saratoga  in  Union  County  is  after  Saratoga  in  New  York  that  got  it  from  the 
Iroquois  word  that  meant  bursting  water.  A  drink  from  the  Union  County  spring  will 
be  remembered.  The  Piasa  painting  on  the  bluff  above  Alton  is  from  an  Indian  legend. 

There  easily  are  a  hundred  other  Illinois  places  with  names  that  have  come 
from  the  Indians. 
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Settlers  in  the  Illinois  country  naturally  needed  names  for  the  communities 
they  established.  For  these,  they  turned  to  several  sources.  Some  are  from  the  names 
of  individuals,  Anna  and  Elizabethtown  being  examples  of  surviving  ones  named  for  women. 
Those  named  for  men  are  legion.  Some  took  their  names  from  landmarks,  like 
Belief ontaine,  Cave-in-Rock,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  Grand  Tower,  and  Grand  Chain. 

An  occasional  name  appears  whimsical.  A  book  lying  on  a  table  where  some  men 
had  met  to  select  the  name  for  their  new  post  office  led  to  its  being  named  Book. 
Later  it  became  Eddyville. 

A  host  of  names  come  from  the  Bible  or  the  pages  of  history.  Mount  Carmel, 
Carmi,  Washington,  Marion,  Lawrenceville ,  Palestine,  Hamilton,  and  Franklin  are 
representative  ones.  Many  other  names  scattered  widely  over  the  state  are  of  Indian 
origin.  Some  of  these  follow. 

Wetaug  in  Union  County  is  to  commemorate  an  Indian  leader  among  the  Cherokee 
who  were  being  forcibly  removed  along  the  Trail  of  Tears  from  their  old  lands  in  the 
Great  Smokies  to  Indian  Territory  during  the  winter  of  1838-1839.  Wetaug  died  and  was 
buried  where  the  village  now  is. 

The  river  bordering  southeastern  Illinois  was  given  the  name  Wabash  because 
that  was  "shining  water"  in  the  Indian  tongue.   Ohio,  to  the  Indian  meant  "beautiful 
river";  the  French  borrowed  "beautiful  river"  and  called  it  "La  Belle  Riviere." 

An  early  village  in  Franklin  County  was  named  Osage,  the  Indian  name  of  the 
tree,  Osage,  that  once  was  used  for  fences  over  much  of  the  prairie  country.  Ozark 
in  Johnson  County  is  from  the  same  tree  that  the  French  called  bois  de  arc.  Pana 
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got  its  name  from  the  Pawnee  Indians  that  lived  in  Missouri  and  were  often  captured 
and  held  as  slaves  by  the  Illinois  tribes.  The  French  also  took  the  word,  Pawnee, 
respelled  it  :'panl,"  and  used  it  to  designate  a  slave. 

Some  names  came  from  Indians  that  lived  far  outside  the  area  where  the  name 
was  used.  Bogota,  the  name  for  a  settlement  in  Jasper  County,  came  from  an  Indian 
center  in  the  republic  of  Columbia  in  South  America.  Just  how  it  got  to  Illinois  was 
not  made  clear.  Cahokia,  name  of  one  of  the  six  tribes  that  made  up  the  federation 
of  the  Illinois,  had  its  name  used  for  several  purposes,  some  of  which  bore  no  direct 
relationship  to  that  particular  tribe.  The  name  was  applied  to  many  earthen  mounds 
that  were  built  long  before  the  coming  of  the  federated  tribe  to  inhabit  the  region. 

Going  upstate,  we  find  Chicago,  spelled  thirty-nine  recorded  ways,  was  so  called 
for  the  odor  of  wild  garlic  that  abounded  there.  When  the  Chicago  stockyards  expanded, 
its  odors  took  over.  Iroquois  County,  a  river,  a  village,  and  some  townships  also 
have  answered  to  the  name  given  for  the  Indians  that  lived  in  the  New  York  region. 
Iroquois  often  came  as  far  as  the  Illinois  country  to  raid  tribes  living  here.  These 
raids  did  much  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Illinois. 

Gila  in  Jasper  County  is  Indian  for  salt  water.  Havana  is  for  Havana,  Cuba  that 
in  turn  got  its  name  from  a  tribe  in  Cuba.  The  name  of  Iuka  is  for  the  Choctaw  that 
lived  down  the  Mississippi  that  meant  the  'great  river"  not  the  "father  of  waters" 
to  the  Indians. 

DuQuoin  is  for  Jean  Baptiste  DuQuoin,  a  literate  Indian  and  last  chief  of  his 
tribe  who  lived  in  the  Kaskaskia  reservation  in  Randolph  County  where  he  died  about 
1832.  A  very  old  map  of  Jackson  County  shows  a  "Kaskaskia  Reservation"  that  was  given 
to  DuQuoin's  surviving  daughter.  Indian  Point,  southeast  of  Vienna  in  Johnson  County, 
is  at  the  place  where  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  men  spent  the  night  cf  June  29,  1778 
while  on  the  march  to  capture  Kaskaskia. 
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There  are  a  dozen  Indian  creeks,  prairies,  points,  trails,  and  mounds.  An 
early  post  office  named  Indian  Creek,  now  gone  for  over  100  years,  was  located  on 
the  Goshen  Road  about  four  miles  northwest  from  the  site  of  present  day  Eldorado. 
Marissa  is  from  an  Indian  word  that  meant  knife.  Makanda  may  have  had  its  name  from 
a  lone  Indian  who  remained  in  that  vicinity  long  after  all  others  had  gone.  Another 
story  would  have  it  that  Makanda  came  from  the  whining  plea  of  a  lazy  boy  who  wanted 
his  father  to  "make  Andy"  do  about  all  the  chores.  By  some  long  way  around  Klondike 
in  Alexander  County  is  so  called  from  an  Indian  name  given  a  land  in  the  Alaska 
region. 

Moccasin  Creek  in  Effingham  County  is  the  soft  shoe  worn  by  Indians.  Shawneetown 
is  for  the  Shawnee  that  came  into  the  region  from  Ohio  way.  Pocahontas  is  named 
for  the  Virginia  Indian  lass  who  is  reported  to  have  saved  John  Smith.  Tamaroa  is 
forgone  of  the  six  tribes  that  made  up  the  Illinois  federation. 

Saratoga  in  Union  County  is  after  Saratoga  in  New  York  that  got  it  from  the 
Iroquois  word  that  meant  bursting  water.  A  drink  from  the  Union  County  spring  will 
be  remembered.  The  Piasa  painting  on  the  bluff  above  Alton  is  from  an  Indian  legend. 

There  easily  are  a  hundred  other  Illinois  places  with  names  that  have  come 
from  the  Indians. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner  proclaimed  March  Egg  Month  at  a  poultry  industry- 
sponsored  breakfast  in  Springfield  Tuesday  morning  (March  1).  Scott  Hinners,  Southern 
Illinois  University  poultry  specialist,  says  this  special  designation  is  a  national 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  the  all-around  food  value  of  eggs  and  to  try  to  get  more 
persons  using  eggs.   Spear-heading  this  program  in  Illinois  is  the  Illinois  Egg 
Council  which  is  affiliated  with  national  poultry  organizations  concerned  with  not 
only  increasing  the  consumption  of  eggs  and  other  poultry  products,  but  to  improve 
the  quality. 

Poultrymen  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  concern  about  the  egg  eating  and  buying 
habits  of  the  American  people.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
Americans  now  are  eating  less  eggs  than  they  did  10  or  15  years  ago.  Per  capita 
consumption  has  dropped  from  393  eggs  annually  in  1951  to  307  In  1965. 

This  decline  cannot  be  blamed  on  prices  for  eggs.  They  report  the  retail  price 
of  Grade  A  large  eggs  is  27  per  cent  lower  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  1950s.  This 
is  about  twice  the  price  drop  for  retail  foods  generally.  The  quality  of  eggs  has 
been  going  up  during  this  period. 

The  American  pattern  of  living  is  partly  to  blame  for  the  declining  state  of 
the  egg  market,  the  U.S.D.A.  points  out.  For  one  thing,  Americans  do  not  eat  as  many 
hearty  breakfasts  as  they  once  did.  Not  as  many  persons  are  doing  hard  physical 
labor  in  this  day  of  automation  and  sitting-down  jobs.  They  are  in  a  big  hurry,  too. 
Many  Americans  are  substituting  the  mid-morning  coffee  break  (along  with  a  doughnut 
or  roll)  for  a  breakfast.  With  more  wives  working  there  also  is  much  less  baking  in 
the  home  for  which  eggs  would  be  used. 

The  gross  income  from  eggs  is  only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  farm 

receipts  in  Illinois,  yet  the  state  has  been  ranking  fifth  among  the  states  in  volume 
of  eggs  produced.  However,  the  average  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  eggs  have  been 
below  the  national  average  generally.  Prices  also  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  according  to  studies  by  Hinners. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.     —  A  prediction  that  Southern  Illinois  University's 
library  resources  will  reach  a  million  volumes  within  the  next  two  years  was  made 
today  by  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  director  of  libraries. 

Citing  a  growth  during  the  last  10  years  from  160,000  to  more  than  800 5 000 
volumes,  he  said  the  SIU  library  has  moved  up  from  the  rank  of  127th  in  size  among 
the  nation's  libraries  to  52nd  place. 

It  ranks  13th,  however,  In  the  total  number  of  books  acquired  annually,  and 
last  year  it  added  103,000  to  its  shelves. 

"During  this  10-year  period,'1  he  said,  "library  usage  has  continued  to  grow 
annually  at  a  greater  rate  than  student  enrollment.  This  fall,  with  a  25  per  cent 
increase  in  enrollment  on  the  Carbondale  campus,  general  library  circulation  has 
increased  more  than  30  per  cent,  and  circulation  of  reserve  books  more  than 
40  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  motion  picture  films  used  on  the  Carbondale  campus  this  year 
has  increased  35  per  cent  over  last  year." 

It  has  been  10  years  since  the  library  moved  from  old  Wheeler  Hall,  built 
in  1903,  to  the  basement  of  the  new  Morris  Library,  the  only  part  of  the  new 
building  then  complete.  Now  the  building  has  been  expanded  from  three  floors 
to  eight  floors.  A  new  library  has  been  constructed  at  the  Edwardsville  campus 
and  a  substantial  book  collection  has  been  started  there. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

EDWARD SV ILLE ,  ILL.,  Feb.  24       —Kenneth  L.  Davis,  Harrisburg  businessman 
and  former  Saline  County  superintendent  of  schools,  was  elected  to  his  first  full 
term  today  as  chairman  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  board  of  trustees.  As 
vice  chairman  he  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  when  John  Page  Wham  retired  from  the 
board  last  July.  Davis  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  since  1949. 

Lindell  W.  Sturgis  of  Metropolis,  a  member  of  the  board  since  1949,  was  named 
vice  chairman  as  the  University  trustees  held  their  annual  organization  meeting. 
Kelvin  Loclcard  of  Mattoon  was  returned  to  office  as  secretary. 

In  other  organization  matters  the  trustees  assigned  themselves  duties  on 
statewide  boards  and  commissions.  F.  Guy  Hitt  of  Benton  was  named  the  University's 
representative  on  the  State  Universities  Retirement  System  board;  Martin  Van  Brown, 
M.D.,  of  Carbondale  on  the  Merit  Board,  University  Civil  Service  System;  and 
Sturgis  to  the  board  of  directors,  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation.  Harold 
R.  Fischer  of  Granite  City  and  Sturgis  will  serve  with  Chairman  Davis  as  members  of 
the  executive  committee  and  Loclcard  will  continue  as  representative  of  the  University 
on  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

The  board  made  application  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  for  financial  assistance  in  construction  of  a  physical  education  building  at 
the  Edwardsville  campus  and  a  faculty  offices  wing  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
Building  now  under  construction  on  the  Carbondale  campus.   It  also  acknowledged 
receipt  of  a  federal  grant  of  $400,381  to  match  state  funds  in  construction  of  a 
television  station  at  Olney. 
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Trustees  viewed  preliminary  plans  for  a  general  office  and  services  building  at 
the  Edwardsville  campus  and  for  Stage  II  of  the  Life  Science  Building  at  Carbondale. 
The  firm  of  Hellmuth,  Obata  and  Kassabaum  is  the  architect  for  both  buildings.  The 
board  also  rejected  bids  on  construction  of  a  mile  of  concrete  roadway — the  Inner  Loop 
Road— at  the  Edwardsville  campus. 

Two  professors  were  added  to  the  continuing  faculty  and  four  scholarly 
specialists  were  approved  for  short  time  appointments  as  visiting  professors. 

Elmer  Johnson,  former  assistant  director  of  prisons  in  North  Carolina,  will  join 
the  faculty  June  1  as  a  professor  of  sociology  to  serve  in  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Crime,  Delinquercy  and  Corrections.  He  is  a  native  of  Racine,  T^is. 

John  K.  Leasure,  a  native  of  Sidell,  111.,  and  former  research  group  leader  for 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  will  join  the  faculty  March  25  as  a  professor  of  plant  industry, 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Appointed  as  visiting  professors  were  William  R.  Dennes,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  California  and  Yale  University,  to  serve  during  the  Spring  quarter  as 
professor  of  philosophy;  Gilbert  E.  Lentz,  California  legislative  analyst  and  former 
professor  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  to  serve  in  the  Spring  quarter  as  professor  of 
government;  Paul  Mason,  former  legislative  secretary  to  the  governor  of  California, 
to  serve  as  professor  of  government  and  in  the  Public  Affairs  Research  Bureau;  and 
A.E.  Zucker,  formerly  of  Indiana  University,  to  serve  part  time  as  professor  of 
foreign  languages. 

The  board  also  sent  a  recommendation  to  the  SIU  Foundation  concerning  a  contract 
award  on  a  $4  million  moderate-income  housing  development  for  married  students  and 
staff  members  at  SIU. 

The  Foundation  will  act  as  mortgagee  on  the  apartment  project,  for  which  the 

Federal  Housing  Administration  has  approved  a  40-year  loan,  first  of  its  kind  to  a 
University.  When  completed,  the  apartments  will  be  leased  to  the  University  until 
the  loan  is  paid  off. 

The  Foundation's  board  of  executives  will  meet  Friday  (Feb.  25)  to  make  a 
final  decision  on  the  contract.   Four  housing  construction  firms  submitted  proposals. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

EDWARDSVILLE,  111.,  Feb.  24  —  Southern  Illinois  University  today  adopted  a 
graduated  admissions  policy  as  a  working  compromise  between  the  facts  of  overcrowding 
and  the  University's  traditional  open  door  to  higher  education. 

The  new  policy,  while  stiffening  entrance  requirements  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
terms,  makes  use  of  the  University's  time-tested  year-around  operation  to  offer 
lower  ranking  high  school  graduates  a  chance  to  enter  during  the  Spring  or  Summer 
Quarters . 

The  new  policy,  affecting  both  Illinois  and  out-of-state  student  registration, 
was  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees.  It  is  effective  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  1966. 

Fall  Quarter  first  term  freshman  enrollment  will  be  limited  to  Illinois  high 
school  graduates  who  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  class,  or  who  achieved  high 
scores  on  entrance  exams.  Out-of-state  freshmen  must  rank  in  the  upper  40  per  cent. 

Winter  Quarter  first  terra  Illinois  freshmen  must  rank  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  their  class  or  have  high  entrance  exam  scores  to  gain  admission.  The  upper 
40  per  cent  rule  applies  for  out-of-state  freshmen. 

Spring  Quarter  will  find  all  Illinois  first  term  freshmen  admitted,  provided 
they  make  adequate  scores  on  entrance  examinations,  with  those  ranking  in  the  lower 
one-third  of  their  class  automatically  being  placed  on  academic  probation.  The  40 
per  cent  rule  for  out-of -staters  applies  during  this  quarter  also. 

Summer  Quarter  enrollment  again  is  open  to  all  Illinois  freshmen,  with  the 
same  "adequate  scores'1  and  probation  provisions  as  in  the  Spring  Quarter.  Out-of- 
state  first  term  freshmen  also  will  be  admitted,  provided  they  make  adequate  scores 
on  entrance  exams,  however  those  ranking  in  the  lower  60  per  cent  of  their  high  school 
classes  will  be  placed  on  automatic  probation. 

Transfer  students  in  good  standing  at  their  former  institutions  will  be 
admitted  in  any  quarter. 

Admission  on  academic  probation  means  the  student  must  make  a  3.  grade  average 
(letter  grade  C)  during  his  first  quarter  or  face  academic  suspension  for  at  least 
two  quarters. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


EDWARDSVILLE.,  111.,  Feb.  24     —  Southern  Illinois  University  today 
adopted  as  the  theme  for  its  forthcoming  centennial  observance  "The  role  of  the 
University  as  a  creative  force  in  society.'1 

The  University  board  of  trustees  in  June,  1963,  designated  the  five  year 
period,  March  9,  1969,  though  July  2,  1974,  for  observance  of  the  centennial. 
The  first  date  marks  issuance  of  the  charter  and  the  second  marks  assembly  of 
the  University's  first  class  of  students. 

President  Delyte  W.  Morris  told  the  board  Research  Professor  R.  Buckminster 
Fuller  has  agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  chairman  and  Professor  Charles  D.  Tenney, 
vice  president  for  planning  and  review,  will  serve  as  general  chairman. 

During  the  five  year  centennial  period  Morris  said  the  University  plans 
not  only  to  review  the  past  but  also  to  explore  the  future,  setting  guidelines 
for  University  service  during  the  next  hundred  years. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      — Plans  are  being  made  for  the  annual 
School  of  Technology  open  house  for  high  school  students  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  scheduled  this  year  for  April  2. 

The  SIU  Engineering  Club,  the  Industrial  Technology  Club  and  Industrial 
Education  Club — all  student  groups — are  working  with  a  faculty  committee  on 
plans  for  the  day's  activities  and  special  exhibits. 

Richard  Howe,  SIU  engineering  faculty  member  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  several  hundred  high  school  students  are  expected  on  campus 
for  the  event. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

FILLERS 

Southern  Illinois  University  forestry  department  researchers  are  studying 

leasing  arrangments  of  private  land  for  recreation  areas. 

*  *    * 

About  94  per  cent  of  the  forested  land  in  Illinois  is  privately  owned  and 
83  per  cent  is  in  tracts  of  less  than  100  acres,  according  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  forestry  department  researchers. 

*  *   »  * 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  assisting  with  plans  for  restoration  of 
pre-Revolutionary  Fort  Massac  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Metropolis. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University  teams  have  provided  training  for  7,000  teachers 
in  South  Viet  Nam  since  1961. 

*  *    * 

Lewis  E.  Hahn  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  faculty  has  been  named 
"Man  of  the  Year  in  Philosophy1  by  the  Directory  of  American  Philosophers. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  journalism  department  gives  the  annual  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for  courage  in  journalism  to  a  weekly  editor  selected  for 

outstanding  editorial  service. 

*  *         * 

Delyte  W.  Morris  is  the  eighth  president  in  Southern  Illinois  University's 
97-year  history,  serving  since  1948. 

*  *    * 

Since  1951,  construction  of  59  permanent  buildings  has  been  completed  on 
Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale  campus  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $63  million. 

*  *    * 


Only  nine  of  the  75  permanent  buildings  on  Southern  Illinois  University's 
Carbondale  campus  were  constructed  before  World  War  II, 

*  *    * 

Total  resident  enrollment  at  Southern  Illinois  University  went  from  5,554  in 
1955  to  24,502  in  1965. 

*  *    * 

More  than  3,500  men  and  500  women  participate  in  intramural  sports  at  Southern 

Illinois  University, 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  Edwardsville  campus  offers  pre-professional 
programs  in  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  science,  pharmacy, 
occupational  therapy,  and  law. 

*  *    * 

There  is  no  on-campus  student  housing  at  Southern  Illinois  University's 

Edwardsville  campus. 

*  *    * 

Nearly  400  foreign  students  are  enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

*  *    * 

Because  nearly  2,000  Southern  Illinois  University  students  operate  motorbikes, 
Carbondale  has  been  dubbed  "Honda  capital  of  the  world.  ' 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  among  schools  chosen  to  participate  in  the 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's  pre-doctoral  training  program. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University  researchers  are  using  a  computer  to  detect 
brain  waves  resulting  from  sight  processes. 

*  *    * 

Southern  Illinois  University's  football  stadium  is  named  for  the  late  William 
McAndrew,  athletic  director  from  1913-43. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Car b onda 1 e ,  111 inoi s 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.  — Three  special  workshops  for  high  school 

counselors  will  be  sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University  in  March,  the  first 
at  Olney  Tuesday  (Mar.  1). 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  SIU  Carbondale  Campus  admissions  director,  said 
purpose  of  the  meetings  will  be  to  acquaint  counselors  with  current  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  University. 

The  Tuesday  workshop  will  be  held  at  the  Olney  Holiday  Inn,  beginning  with  a 
luncheon  at  12  noon  and  concluding  at  about  4:30  p.m.  Officials  from  the  SIU 
admissions,  housing,  advisement,  student  work  and  financial  assistance  offices 
will  be  present,  along  with  representatives  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Institute. 

Chamberlin  said  the  remaining  two  workshops  will  be  held  Mar.  8  in  Carbondale 
and  Mar.  15  at  Belleville.  Further  information  on  the  meetings  has  been  sent  to 
area  high  school  officials. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.   — The  National  Science  Foundation  has  awarded  Southern 
Illinois  University's  museum  a  $74,800  grant  for  an  intensive  investigation  of  the 
Cahokia  "temple  town"  between  East  St.  Louis  and  Collinsville. 

The  three  square-mile  area  is  the  site  of  famed  Monks  Mound,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  man-made  mound  In  North  America.   It  was  surrounded  originally  by  a  number 
of  smaller  mounds — possibly  80  altogether — in  a  series  of  avenues  and  plazas. 

The  archaeological  project,  to  be  directed  by  Melvin  Fowler  of  the  SIU  museum, 
is  designed  to  answer  some  basic  questions  about  Cahokia,  which  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  about  1100  AD.  Archaeologists  have  long  wondered  why  the  community  was 
so  large — making  it  perhaps  the  first  'metropolis"  in  North  America — and  why  it  was 
built  in  this  area  known  as  the  American  Bottoms. 

Some  theorists  have  suggested  that  Cahokia  with  its  mounds  was  a  huge  ceremonial 
center,  to  which  the  Mississippian  tribes  came  from  miles  around  on  special  occasions, 
Fowler  said.  They  compare  it  to  the  Mayan  ceremonial  pyramid  centers  in  Yucatan. 

Fowler  himself  thinks  it  was  a  large,  experimental  political  center  which  failed, 
for  some  reason.  Evidence  indicates  the  Cahokia  temple  town  exerted  a  strong  influence 
along  the  entire  Mississippi  region. 

Although  Monks  Mound  and  some  400  acres  around  it  is  now  protected  as  a  state 
park,  housing  developments,  industry  and  highway  construction  have  destroyed  about  a 
third  of  the  original  site,  Fowler  said. 

Under  the  two-year  NSF  grant,  SIU  field  teams  will  cover  every  foot  of  the  area 
in  an  aerial  photography  survey.  A  minutely  detailed  map  will  be  produced  from  that. 

All  existing  data  on  the  site  will  be  collated  and  a  surface  study  will  be 

conducted  on  foot.  On  the  basis  of  that  data,  some  sites  will  be  excavated.   One 

likely  to  be  !'dug"  is  a  line,  which  shows  up  on  aerial  photos  made  in  1933,  that  may 
mark  a  palisade  which  surrounded  the  Indian  community. 

Studies  on  Monks  Mound  itself  are  being  conducted  by  archaeologists  from  Washingtor 
University.   SIU's  new  study  will  be  coordinated  with  that  one,  Fowler  said. 

Fowler,  curator  of  Korth  American  archaeology  at  the  museum,  said  the  site  is 
unique  on  this  continent,  both  in  shea:  size  and  complexity. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Feb.      —The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  today 
(Friday,  Feb.  25)  entered  an  agreement  with  Scholz  Consumers  Construction  Co.,  of 
Illinois,  Chicago,  for  a  304-unit  apartment  project  at  SIU  for  married  students  and 
staff  members  with  moderate  incomes. 

The  apartments  are  to  be  built  on  a  40-acre  site  southwest  of  SIU's  campus 
near  the  Carbondale  city  reservoir.  It  will  be  financed  through  a  40-year,  $4 
million  loan  from  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  the  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  will  act  as  mortgagee  and  lease  the  apartments  to  SIU  through 
the  loan  payoff  period.  The  financing  arrangement,  made  possible  through  a  provision 
of  the  Urban  Renewal  Act,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  a  University  and  progress  has 
been  closely  followed  by  other  schools  in  the  nation. 

Scholz  was  one  of  four  firms  to  submit  proposals  on  the  unique  project  after 
earlier  bids  had  been  turned  down  by  SIU  because  they  exceeded  per-apartment  estimates. 

Although  Scholz  base  propsal — 304  apartments  units  at  $10,871  each — was  higher 
than  another  one,  SIU  architects  and  business  affairs  analysts  recommended  it 
because  it  conformed  most  closely  to  such  requirements  as  operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  attractiveness,  feasibility,  FHA  acceptability  and  space  per  unit.  The  lowest 
bid  was  348  apartments  at  $9,626  each,  but  architects  pointed  out  that  ranges, 
refrigerators  and  a  community  service  building  were  not  included. 

Scholz'  plan  calls  for  40  two-story  masonry  and  brick  apartment  buildings 
containing  198  two-bedroom  apartments ,  88  three-bedroom  apartments ,  and  18  two-bedroom 
units  designed  for  handicapped  occupants.  Also  included  is  the  community  building 
boat  and  trailer  storage  facility  and  parking  for  490  cars.  The  architect  is 
Blivas  and  Page  of  Chicago. 

Details  of  the  agreement,  leading  to  construction  contracts,  remain  to  be 
w  orked  out . 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  MARCH         —More  than  800  school  administrators  and 
teachers  have  been  invited  to  the  annual  Phi  Delta  Kappa  field  day  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  Saturday  (Mar.  5),  with  emerging  educational  programs  and 
projects  in  Southern  Illinois  as  the  topic. 

Keynote  address,  New  Directions  in  Education,"  will  be  delivered  by  Elmer 
Clark,  dean  of  the  SIU  College  of  Education.  He  will  speak  at  9:15  a.m. 

Other  speakers  will  be  John  Alford,  Mt.  Vernon  city  school  superintendent; 
J.  Ward  Barnes,  principal  of  Eldorado  High  School,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Duff,  Alexander 
County  school  superintendent. 

The  program,  to  be  held  in  the  Uestbank  River  Rooms  of  Southern's  University 
Center,  will  begin  at  8:45  a.m.  and  conclude  with  a  noon  luncheon.  The  entire 
program  is  open  to  the  public,  although  advance  reservations  are  required  for  the 
luncheon. 

Luncheon  reservations,  at  $2.25  each,  should  be  made  no  later  than  Thursday 
(Mar.  3)  with  Harves  Rahe  in  the  SIU  School  of  Business. 

The  field  day  is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the  Gamma  Lambda  chapter  of 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  national  education  fraternity.   It  has  been  held  at  SIU  since 
1S59. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2270 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — Ray  Page,  Illinois  superintendent  of 

public  instruction,  and  members  of  his  staff  will  be  on  Southern  Illinois  University 
campus  Monday  (March  7)  for  a  workshop  for  school  administrators  sponsored  by  his 
office  and  the  SIU  College  of  Education. 

Page  will  speak  at  10  a.m.  and  staff  members  will  lead  six  sectional  meetings 
starting  at  11  a.m.  SIU  President  Delyte  U.  Morris  is  on  the  program  for  the  noon 
luncheon. 

The  workshop  will  be  held  in  the  University  Center  ballroom  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  Dean  Elmer  J.  Clark  of  the  College  of  Education  will  preside  and  the 
welcome  will  be  by  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  vice  president  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Administrators  will  attend  sectional  meetings  of  their  choice.  There  will  be 
sessions  at  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  thus  permitting  school  men  to  participate  in  two 
meetings.  The  subjects  of  the  meetings  and  their  leaders: 

Title  I  of  the  New  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Noah  Neace; 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  James  Boula; 

Teacher  Certification,  Robert  Brissenden; 

Special  Education,  Vernon  Frazee; 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  J.  E.  Hill;  and 

Adult  Education,  Thomas  Mann. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March    —The  United  Pentecostal  Church  will  hold  a  Sunday 
School  conference  for  all  church  members  on  the  Southern  Illinois  University  campus 
March  15-17. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  will  include  ministers  George  Glass  3r.,  Bemmis, 
Tenn. ,  Nathaniel  Urshan,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Marvin  Hicks,  Corpus  Chris ti, 
Texas . 

The  Rev.  Roy  Simpkins,  minister  of  the  Carbondale  United  Pentecostal  Church, 
said  he  expects  about  500  church  members  from  other  states  to  attend  the  conference. 

The  night  sessions  should  attract  1700  to  2000  persons  including  local 
residents,  Rev.  Simpkins  predicted. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  promote  Sunday  school  interest  through  the 
use  of  lectures,  displays,  films  and  religious  services. 

The  conference  will  meet  in  Shryock  Auditorium  for  lectures  and  view  exhibits 
in  the  Home  Economics  building.  Browne  Auditorium  has  also  been  reserved. 

Registration  will  begin  on  March  15  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  Carbondale. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     —  Transferable  reservation  tickets  are  making  it 
possible  for  many  people  in  the  Midwest  to  attend  the  national  Security  Seminar 
scheduled  at  Southern  Illinois  University  March  21-April  1,  according  to  General 
Chairman  Alexander  R.  MacMillan. 

"As  an  example,  quite  a  number  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  get  away  from 
their  business  for  the  full  course  of  33  one-hour  sessions  are  making  plans  to  attend 
as  many  as  possible  and  send  members  of  their  staffs  to  sit  in  on  the  rest," 
MacMillan  said. 

Scheduled  for  two  five-day  weeks,  the  seminar  will  be  presented  by  a  faculty 
from  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Topics  covered  in  the  briefings, 
with  extensive  use  of  films  and  other  audio-visual  aids,  include  our  position  in 
Viet  Nam,  Communist  infiltration  of  the  Free  World,  weapons  development,  Civil 
Defense  preparedness,  and  the  space  program. 

It  is  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  nation's  security  posture  for 
citizens  of  Southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.   They  will  sit 
in  with  some  200  officers  of  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"Some  clubs  and  organizations  plan  to  send  members  on  a  rotating  basis  so  that 
the  group  will  have  the  entire  presentation/'  he  said. 

Persons  attending  at  least  half  of  the  sessions  will  receive  the  Industrial 
College  Diploma. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —  Southern  Illinois  University  has  expanded  its 
Carbondale  campus  class  registration  system  with  additional  computer  use  to  help 
offset  the  heavy  scheduling  load. 

School  officials  said  key  to  the  new  system  is  faster  processing  of  class 
schedules  with  on-site  computing  equipment  and  required  advance  registration  for 
continuing  students. 

Robert  A.  McGrath,  registrar,  said  the  procedural  changes  have  resulted  in 
an  extension  of  the  advance  registration  deadline  for  the  1966  spring  quarter  to 
March  18.  The  quarter  begins  March  28. 

"With  the  extended  period,"  McGrath  said,  "we  are  insisting  that  all  students 
currently  attending  the  University  who  plan  to  attend  in  the  spring  quarter  register 
in  advance." 

He  said  no  registration  period  for  continuing  students  is  planned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  quarter,  with  the  exception  of  those  registering  only 
for  night  or  Saturday  courses.  They  will  be  permitted  to  register  on  Monday 
night,  March  28,  when  registration  offices  will  be  open  until  8  p.m. 

Students  admitted  to  SIU  for  the  spring  quarter  but  not  currently  enrolled 
also  are  expected  to  register  for  classes  in  advance  if  possible,  McGrath  said. 

"The  nine-week  period  of  advance  registration  and  the  faster  registration 
process  should  give  all  students  ample  opportunity  to  complete  advance  registration," 
he  said,  "and  the  University  will  increasingly  insist  that  students  be  ready  to 
begin  classes  immediately  at  the  start  of  the  quarter." 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illi"™-9 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March         --Students  from  44  junior  colleges  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  will  be  invited  to  attend  an  annual  guest  day  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  here  April  1. 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  SIU  Carbondale  campus  admissions  director,  said  purpose 
of  the  day  is  to  provicfe  junior  college  students  considering  transfer  to  Southern 
upon  graduation  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  campus  and  obtain  more  information 
about  the  University. 

Activities  planned  include  meetings  with  academic  advisers  and  discussions  on 
such  topics  as  admissions,  financial  assistance,  housing  and  the  SIU  student  work 
program.  There  also  will  be  campus  tours, 

A  special  luncheon  meeting  for  junior  college  faculty  members  accompanying  the 
students  will  be  held,  Chamberlin  said,  providing  an  opportunity  for  them  and  SIU 
personnel  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Mar.       — High  school  seniors  planning  to  enter  Southern 
Illinois  University  in  the  1966  summer  quarter  should  initiate  action  now,  according 
to  Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  Carbondale  campus  admissions  director. 

Chamberlin  said  such  students  should  immediately  inform  his  office  of  their 
intent  to  enter  the  University  and  request  an  admissions  packet.  They  will  receive 
further  information  by  return  mail.  Actual  registration  procedures  start  April  11. 

Beginning  June  20  and  extending  to  Sept.  2,  the  1966  summer  quarter  will  be 
full  length.  SIU  completed  its  transition  to  a  complete,  year-around,  four-quarter 
schedule  last  year. 

Summer  quarter  enrollment  is  open  to  all  Illinois  high  school  graduates 
entering  as  new  freshmen,  and  making  adequate  scores  on  entrance  exams,  although 
those  ranking  in  the  lower  one-third  of  their  high  school  classes  will  automatically 
be  placed  on  academic  probation. 

For  out-of-state  students,  those  ranking  in  the  lower  60  per  cent  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes  will  be  admitted  if  they  show  adequate  scores  on 
University  entrance  examinations,  and  then  on  academic  probation. 

Chamberlin  said  all  admissions  granted  students  still  in  high  school  are 
tentative,  and  are  subject  to  completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance 
of  rank  upon  which  the  admission  was  made. 

The  Carbondale  campus  Admissions  Office  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  and  1-5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  and  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  Saturday  for  students  wishing  to  visit 
the  campus. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      —A  revenue  bond  issue  for  the  total  cost  of 
construction  of  a  new  dormitory  for  students  being  built  at  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Vocational  Technical  Institute  is  being  prepared  in  Chicago,  it  was 
announced  by  Kenneth  R.  Miller,  executive  director  of  the  SIU  Foundation. 

Meanwhile  SIU  Treasurer  Robert  Gallegly  has  arranged  for  interim  construction 
financing  of  the  structure,  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent  interest,  with  The 
Northern  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  Southern's  VTI  is  ten  miles  east  of  the  Carbondale 
campus . 

Gallegly  said  the  revenue  bond  issue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  million 
dollars,  will  be  a  30-year  loan  and  will  be  sold  about  June  1.  It  will  be  a 
complete  public  offering,  he  said. 

The  SIU  Foundation  is  the  mortgagee  for  the  operation.  The  site,  owned  by 
SIU,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Foundation  for  the  period  of  construction  and 
mortgage  retirement,  after  which  the  property  will  revert  to  the  University. 

The  dormitory,  under  construction  by  MacDonald  InterAmerican  Corp.  of  St.  Louis, 
is  situated  between  two  existing  frame  dormitories  some  150  yards  south  of  the 
c  ircle  of  staff  houses. 

It  will  be  a  three-story  air-conditioned  building.  Exterior  walls  will  be 
of  brick  masonry  trimmed  in  exposed  aggregate  type  precast  concrete.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  a  counselor's  apartment,  lounge,  game  room,  screened  porch,  vending 
machine  room,  laundry,  trunk  storage  room  and  mechanical  rooraa.  The  building, 
except  for  furnishings,  will  be  of  completely  fire-resistant  construction. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

Number  651  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

A  NEW  LOOK 
AT  A.  LINCOLN 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Over  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  several  thousand  books  have  been  written  to  tell 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  announcement  that  a  new  one  has  appeared  scarcely  causes 
so  much  as  a  raised  eyebrow. 

Many  interested  in  the  Lincoln  story  were  beginning  to  say  that  the  Lincoln 
theme  was  exhausted  and  that  very  little  of  significance  remained  to  be  said.  Even 
the  constantly  curious  were  about  ready  to  call  tz   quits.  Now,  along  comes  a  new 
book,  dealing  with  a  less  explored  region  of  the  Lincoln  legend.  Entitled  "Lincoln's 
Preparation  for  Greatness,"  it  is  by  Paul  Simon,  Illinois  state  senator  and  lay 
historian  from  Troy. 

It  covers  the  years  when  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  a 
period  heretofore  less  frequently  and  more  casually  explored.  Simon's  exploration 
has  been  thorough  and  painstaking.  Taken  on  the  threshold  of  Lincoln's  approach  to 
greatness,  Simon  treats  in  minute  detail  those  years  during  which  Lincoln  grew  from 
a  friendly,  gifted,  sober  thinking,  and  ungainly  young  man  into  a  colossal  figure  in 
world  history,  and  all  the  while  portrays  his  subject  as  intensely  human. 

Simon  passes  over  the  period  of  Lincoln's  childhood,  youth,  and  first  years  of 
manhood,  and  makes  direct  approach  to  the  book's  theme  by  opening  with  a  simple 
announcement,  taken  from  the  March  15,  1832  issue  of  the  Sangamo  Journal.  In  it, 
Lincoln,  the  candidate,  proclaims  his  candidacy  and  will  to  serve  if  elected.  There 
also  is  discernible  a  basic  political  philosophy  taking  shape  in  the  mind  of  the 
twenty- three-year-old  candidate.  In  this  wisely  selected,  one  paragraph  quote,  the 
reader  also  sees  indications  of  the  thought  and  fundamental  faith  evident  in  Lincoln's 
writings  when  President  thirty  years  later.  In  this  first  campaign  the  youthful, 
ungainly,  and  relatively  unknown  Lincoln  lost — but  he  learned.  -more- 
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In  the  interval  after  his  failure  in  1832,  Lincoln's  interest  in  politics, 
instead  of  lessening,  increased.  His  varied  interests  steadily  grew  with  his  progress 
toward  a  goal  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  envisioned.  Men  about  New  Salem  did 
much  to  encourage  Lincoln  and  to  lead  him  onward. 

Bowling  Green,  former  county  official  at  Carmi  who  had  come  from  White  County 
leaving  somewhat  tangled  financial  accounts,  gave  the  young  man  sage  advice  in  politics 
and  apparently  helped  arouse  Lincoln's  interest  in  law.  In  that  field  Green  might 
be  said  to  have  furnished  a  kind  of  "Exhibit  A,"  being  by  turns  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
dispensing  justice  to  those  standing  before  his  bar,  and  at  other  times  a  roly-poly 
culprit  before  another  bar  of  justice,  charged  with  alcoholic  over-indulgence.  That 
trait  may  have  strengthened  Lincoln's  resolve  to  be  temperate. 

Another  man  from  whose  tutelage  Lincoln  greatly  profited  was  Mentor  Graham, 
frontier  schoolmaster,  who  helped  Lincoln  in  his  study  of  grammer  and  who  lived  to  see 
his  pupil  attain  the  highest  station  in  the  nation,  and  also  to  become  one  of  the 
world's  masters  of  English.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Graham  hardly  could 
pass  muster  in  spelling.  Presently,  we  recall  no  word  appearing  misspelled  in 
Lincoln's  writings. 

Dr.  John  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  "bled,  purged,  and  blistered"  the 
local  ailing  gentry,  was  leader  of  the  New  Salem  Literary  Society  that  gave  encouragement 
and  direction  to  Lincoln  in  the  field  of  speech  and  debate.  In  this  society  another 
White  County  man,  James  Rutledge,  also  was  a  prominent  member. 

From  these  and  others,  Lincoln  learned,  and  moved  steadily  far  beyond  the 
attainments  of  those  who  taught  or  inspired  him.  He  learned  frcm  their  best  and 
ignored  right  well  their  hindering  handicaps. 

In  1334,  having  learned  much  since  his  first  attempt,  the  twenty-five-year-old 
Lincoln  succeeded  in  his  second  attempt.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he 
steadily  progressed  to  a  position  of  prominence.  There,  he  met  many  of  the  men  who 
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came  to  wield  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 
Prominent  among  those  he  met  and  came  to  know  well  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  with  whom 
he  would  contend  for  the  presidency  in  1860.   Simon  helps  his  readers  to  see  Lincoln's 
beliefs  and  convictions  crystalize  in  these  years  spent  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

"Lincoln's  Preparation  for  Greatness"  does  much  to  clarify  his  part  in  the 
effort  that  moved  the  state  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  It  does  much  to 
dispel  the  accusation  of  "log  rolling"  that  was  leveled  at  him  earlier  and  repeated 
by  those  writing  later.  It  leaves  one  with  a  sustained  belief  that  Lincoln  did  not 
compromise  his  conscience  when  he  voted. 

The  reading  of  the  book  is  ended  with  the  realization  that  Lincoln  was  highly 
influential  and  played  a  prominent  part.  However,  one  comes  to  agree  with  the  author 
that  Lincoln's  years  spent  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  contributed  more  to  Lincoln, 
and  thus  to  the  world,  than  he  did  to  the  legislature. 

Those  intersted  in  the  Lincoln  legend  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  book. 
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Number  651  in  a  weekly  eeries  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

A  NEW  LOOK 
AT  A.  LINCOLN 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Over  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  several  thousand  books  have  been  written  to  tell 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  announcement  that  a  new  one  has  appeared  scarcely  causes 
so  much  as  a  raised  eyebrow. 

Many  interested  in  the  Lincoln  story  were  beginning  to  say  that  the  Lincoln 
theme  was  exhausted  and  that  very  little  of  significance  remained  to  be  said.  Even 
the  constantly  curious  were  about  ready  to  call  it  quits.  Now,  along  comes  a  new 
book,  dealing  with  a  less  explored  region  of  the  Lincoln  legend.  Entitled  "Lincoln's 
Preparation  for  Greatness,"  it  i3  by  Paul  Simon,  Illinois  state  senator  and  lay 
historian  from  Troy. 

It  covers  the  years  when  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  a 
period  heretofore  less  frequently  and  more  casually  explored,  Simon's  exploration 
has  been  thorough  and  painstaking.  Taken  on  the  threshold  of  Lincoln's  approach  to 
greatness,  Simon  treats  in  minute  detail  those  years  during  which  Lincoln  grew  from 
a  friendly,  gifted,  sober  thinking,  and  ungainly  young  man  into  a  colossal  figure  in 
world  history,  and  all  the  while  portrays  his  subject  as  intensely  human, 

Simon  passes  over  the  period  of  Lincoln's  childhood,  youth,  and  first  years  of 
manhood,  and  makes  direct  approach  to  the  book's  theme  by  opening  with  a  simple 
announcement,  taken  from  the  March  15,  1832  issue  of  the  Sangamo  Journal.  In  it, 
Lincoln,  the  candidate,  proclaims  his  candidacy  and  will  to  serve  if  elected.  There 
also  is  discernible  a  basic  political  philosophy  taking  shape  in  the  mind  of  the 
twenty-three-year-old  candidate.  In  this  wisely  selected,  one  paragraph  quote,  the 
reader  also  sees  indications  of  the  thought  and  fundamental  faith  evident  in  Lincoln's 
writings  when  President  thirty  years  later.  In  this  first  campaign  the  youthful, 
ungainly,  and  relatively  unknown  Lincoln  lost — but  he  learned.  -more- 
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In  the  interval  after  his  failure  in  1832,  Lincoln's  interest  in  politics, 
instead  of  lessening,  increased.  His  varied  interests  steadily  grew  with  his  progress 
toward  a  goal  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  envisioned.  Men  about  New  Salem  did 
much  to  encourage  Lincoln  and  to  lead  him  onward. 

Bowling  Green,  former  county  official  at  Carmi  who  had  come  from  White  County 
leaving  somewhat  tangled  financial  accounts,  gave  the  young  man  sage  advice  in  politics 
and  apparently  helped  arouse  Lincoln's  interest  in  law.  In  that  field  Green  might 
be  said  to  have  furnished  a  kind  of  "Exhibit  A,"  being  by  turns  a  justice  of  the  peace 
dispensing  justice  to  those  standing  before  his  bar,  and  at  other  times  a  roly-poly 
culprit  before  another  bar  of  justice,  charged  with  alcoholic  over-indulgence.  That 
trait  may  have  strengthened  Lincoln's  resolve  to  be  temperate. 

Another  man  from  whose  tutelage  Lincoln  greatly  profited  was  Mentor  Graham, 
frontier  schoolmaster,  who  helped  Lincoln  in  his  study  of  grammer  and  who  lived  to  see 
his  pupil  attain  the  highest  station  in  the  nation,  and  also  to  become  one  of  the 
world's  masters  of  English.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Graham  hardly  could 
pass  muster  in  spelling.  Presently,  we  recall  no  word  appearing  misspelled  in 
Lincoln's  writings. 

Dr.  John  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  "bled,  purged,  and  blistered"  the 
local  ailing  gentry,  was  leader  of  the  New  Salem  Literary  Society  that  gave  encouragement 
and  direction  to  Lincoln  in  the  field  of  speech  and  debate.  In  this  society  another 
White  County  man,  James  Rut ledge,  also  was  a  prominent  member. 

From  these  and  others,  Lincoln  learned,  and  moved  steadily  far  beyond  the 
attainments  of  those  who  taught  or  inspired  him.  He  learned  frcm  their  best  and 
ignored  right  well  their  hindering  handicaps. 

In  1834,  having  learned  much  since  his  first  attempt,  the  twenty-five-year-old 
Lincoln  succeeded  in  his  second  attempt.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he 
steadily  progressed  to  a  position  of  prominence.  There,  he  met  many  of  the  men  who 
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came  to  wield  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation* 
Prominent  among  those  he  met  and  came  to  knovr  well  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  with  whom 
he  would  contend  for  the  presidency  in  1860.   Simon  helps  his  readers  to  see  Lincoln's 
beliefs  and  convictions  crystalize  in  these  years  spent  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

"Lincoln's  Preparation  for  Greatness"  does  much  to  clarify  his  part  in  the 
effort  that  moved  the  state  capital  from  Vandalla  to  Springfield.  It  does  much  to 
dispel  the  accusation  of  "log  rolling"  that  was  leveled  at  him  earlier  and  repeated 
by  those  writing  later.  It  leaves  one  with  a  sustained  belief  that  Lincoln  did  not 
compromise  his  conscience  when  he  voted. 

The  reading  of  the  book  is  ended  with  the  realization  that  Lincoln  was  highly 
influential  and  played  a  prominent  part.  However,  one  comes  to  agree  with  the  author 
that  Lincoln's  years  spent  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  contributed  more  to  Lincoln, 
and  thus  to  the  world,  than  he  did  to  the  legislature. 

Those  inters ted  in  the  Lincoln  legend  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  book. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — A  stair-climbing  dolly  has  possibilities,  Southern 
Illinois  University  graduate  students  in  marketing  conclude. 

They've  studied  potentials  of  a  new  kind  of  tricycle,  a  camper's  device  that 
inverts  electricity  from  direct  to  alternating  current,  a  new  type  food  spread  for 
the  kiddies,  and,  among  other  things,  a  drinking  gauntlet  and  a  hand  dolly  designed 
to  climb  flights  of  stairs. 

The  students,  numbering  70,  are  taking  a  course,  Product  Strategy  and  Product 
Management,  taught  by  Arthur  E.  Prell,  director  of  Southern's  Business  Research  Bureau. 
They  are  meeting  three  hours  each  Monday  evening  during  the  winter  term. 

"The  students  try  to  find  new  products  in  the  area.,  and  when  they  do,  a  team  is 
assigned  to  make  a  total  study  of  the  product,''  Prell  said. 

The  possibilities  for  the  dolly  are  good,  according  to  the  study  by  the  marketing 
students,  who  have  arrived  at  cost  figures  and  have  created  interest  from  a  Marion, 
111.,  manufacturing  firm. 

Studies  show  the  potential  for  the  tricycle  is  good,  there  are  too  many  similar 
inventions  on  the  market  for  the  electricity  inverter,  and  two  major  companies  are 
testing  a  similar  food  spread.  As  to  the  drinking  gauntlet,  studies  are  still  in 
process . 

Prell  explained  the  market  study  operation.  He  said  a  team  first  determines  if 
there  Is  a  market  for  such  a  product.  Then  a  check  is  made  of  competitive  Items. 
Next  step  is  a  total  product  analysis,  including  problems  of  manufacture  and 
arriving  at  a  true  cost. 

There  follows  the  development  of  a  marketing  plan,  which  reveals  if  it  is 
feasible  to  market  the  product. 
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Prell,  a  former  manager  of  marketing  for  Kartiz,  Inc.,  a  sales  incentive 
agency  in  St.  Louis,  said  his  marketing  students  will  present  a  proposed  program 
of  market  investigation  for  the  SIU  Foundation  when  the  Foundation's  Research 
and  Projects  Committee  meets  on  campus  March  17.  It  calls  for  students  to  go  into 
the  field  and  discuss  with  representatives  of  business  and  industry  the  market 
potential  of  new  products  brought  before  the  committee.  The  Foundation,  which 
administers  gifts  and  serves  as  a  legal  arm  of  the  University,  includes  the 
patenting  and  marketing  of  inventions  among  its  duties. 

The  Research  and  Projects  Committee  meets  quarterly  to  review  Foundation 
research  projects  which  already  have  been  patented  and  are  now  being  made  and  sold, 
and  to  evaluate  new  projects  and  inventions  which  have  been  submitted  to  it. 

Kenneth  R.  Killer,  executive  director  of  the  Foundation,  predicted  such  a 
program  by  the  students  could  fill  a  void  between  acceptance  of  a  new  product 
or  invention  by  the  committee  and  final  manufacture  and  sale  by  a  company. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — When  the  Commission  on  State  Government — Illinois 
submits  its  final  report  early  next  year,  Southern  Illinois  University  will  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  its  work. 

Jack  F.  Isikoff ,  commission  chairman,  is  a  member  of  the  SIU  government 
department  faculty  and  acting  director  of  the  SIU  Public  Affairs  Research  Bureau. 
But  the  roots  of  the  University's  concern  goes  much  deeper,  involving  a  number  of 
people  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  1965  Illinois  General  Assembly  to  "study  the 
problems  and  organic  laws  pertaining  to  state  government.1'  In  effect,  however,  it 
has  limited  itself  to  a  study  of  the  executive  branch. 

Commission  membership  includes  five  members  each  from  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  five  from  the  general  public  appointed  by  the 

governor. 

For  Isakoff,  appointment  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  as  one  of  the  "citizen"  members 
was  not  his  first  association  with  such  a  group.  He  was  staff  director  for  the  1949 
Commission  to  Study  State  Government — the  so-called  "Schaefer  Commission."  Orville 
Alexander,  SIU  government  department  chairman,  was  a  member  of  his  staff. 

Maurice  Criz,  staff  director  for  the  current  commission,  also  was  a  member  of 
the  1949  commission  staff  and  Assistant  Director  Jerome  Mileur  is  a  former  SIU 
faculty  member  and  Public  Affairs  Research  Bureau  associate. 

It  is  the  Springfield  staff,  Isakoff  believes,  which  holds  the  key  to  success 
of  the  commission's  work. 

The  staff  analyzes  a  state  department  and  reports  to  the  commission,  which 
relies  heavily  on  staff  recommendations.  Such  department -by-department  staff  studies 
will  continue  through  the  end  of  the  summer. 
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"Using  these  bright  young  staff  members  for  the  first  screening  (of  the 
study)  is  the  most  economical  use  of  our  limited  resources,"  Isakoff  said  in  an 
interview  on  the  SIU  campus . 

"At  the  same  time,  it  trains  young  men  in  state  government,  and  past  experience 
has  shown  that  a  great  many  of  them  stay." 

To  the  extent  resources  allow,  Isakoff  said,  experts  are  brought  in  to  look 
at  particular  state  problems.  For  recommendations  for  state  penal  reform,  for 
example,  the  commission  turned  to  Myrl  Alexander,  former  director  of  the  SIU  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections  and  now  director  of  the 
U.S,  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

"Our  concern  for  problems  of  state  government  goes  back  through  a  good  many 
years,"  Isakoff  said.   'President  Morris  and  others  at  SIU  are  giving  every  possible 
assistance  to  our  effort  because  of  their  interest  in  state  government. 

'At  the  same  time,  the  University  has  much  to  gain  from  this  concern;  our 
research  and  instructional  program  in  government  will  benefit  for  a  good  many  years 
to  come." 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Mar.       —Henry  Dan  Piper,  dean  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  since  1962,  has  requested 
reassignment  to  a  position  which  would  allow  more  time  for  teaching,  research 
and  writing. 

Piper's  request  was  announced  by  Robert  17.  MacVicar,  SIU  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs,  who  said  an  advisory  committee  on  selection  of  a  new  dean  is 
being  formed  from  the  ranks  of  the  LA&S  faculty. 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  outstanding  work  Dean  Piper  has  done,"  MacVicar  said, 
"and  the  task  of  finding  a  suitable  replacement  certainly  will  not  be  an  easy  one." 

Piper,  who  said  his  four  years  as  dean  has  been  an  "unforgettable  experience," 
came  to  Southern  from  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  He  had  served  10 
years  as  head  of  the  English  department  thera,  spending  1953-54  as  a  visiting 
Fulbright  professor  in  France. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — Expanding  into  a  full-time  stock  company,  the 
Summer  Music  Theater  at  Southern  Illinois  University  will  offer  four  Broadway 
musicals,  according  to  William  K.  Taylor,  director. 

Auditions  for  talented  performers — actors,  singers,  dancers,  technical  personnel 
and  pit  orchestra  musicians — from  SIU  and  other  college  campuses  will  be  held  soon 
in  four  Midwest  centers  in  addition  to  the  SIU  campus.  From  these  auditions  will 
come  the  30  regular  members  of  the  company  and  10  associate  members  who  will 
participate  in  only  the  last  production. 

The  1966  playbill  includes  "110  in  the  Shade1'  ("The  Rainmaker"),  July  1-3  and 
8-10,  "Once  Upon  a  Mattress,"  July  10-24;  "Annie,  Get  Your  Gun,"  July  29  and  30;  and 
"Brigadoon,"  Aug.  19-21  and  26-28.  "Annie,  Get  Your  Gun"  will  be  produced  with 
high  school  students  enrolled  In  the  Music  and  Youth  at  Southern  summer  music  camp. 

Scholarships,  graduate  assistantships  and  student  employment  positions  are 
available,  Taylor  said.  Applications  for  these  must  be  in  his  hands  by  March  28. 

A  corps  of  SIU  and  guest  directors  and  technical  specialists  will  comprise 
the  production  staff  of  the  Summer  Music  Theater,  Taylor  said. 

The  schedule  of  auditions,  arranged  to  reach  a  large  area  of  the  Midwest, 
includes : 

Central  Illinois — at  MacArthur  high  school,  Decatur,  March  17,  6:30  p.m. 

Indiana — Jefferson  high  school,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  March  18,  6:30  p.m. 

Chicago  area — Homewood-Flossmoor  high  school,  Flossmoor,  111.,  March  19,  1  p.m. 

St.  Louis  area— Normandy  senior  high  school,  St.  Louis,  April  1,  6:30  p.m. 

SIU  campus — Music  department,  April  2,  1  p.m. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — Mrs.  Henry  J.  Rehn,  wife  of  the  retired  dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  died  suddenly  Sunday 
of  a  heart  attack  aborad  ship  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rehn  left  New  York  City  Jan.  19  on  a  tour  that  took  them  to 
the  Galapagos,  Fiji,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Pit cairn  and  Easter  Islands  before 
reaching  South  America. 

Their  cruise  was  scheduled  to  end  at  New  York  City  April  6. 

Mrs.  Rehn  whose  home  town  was  Austin,  Texas,  and  her  husband  came  to 
Southern  in  1945.  Her  father  was  a  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Texas  for  years.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Kuehne. 

They  have  a  son,  Gene,  of  Fredericksburg,  Mo.,  who  is  attending  Southeastern 
Missouri  College  at  Cape  Girardeau. 

Rehn,  professor  of  management  at  SIU,  stepped  down  as  dean  in  1965  because 
of  his  health. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  —A  feasibility  study  and  application  compiled 
with  aid  from  Southern  Illinois  University's  Business  Research  Bureau  is  believed 
the  first  approved  upon  initial  presentation  under  a  1965  federal  law. 

It  is  the  application  of  the  West  Frankfort  Community  Council  for  funds  to 
develop  Phase  I  of  an  industrial  park  near  West  Frankfort,  submitted  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Morris  received  a  letter  from  L.  F.  Tomlinson,  president 
of  the  community  council,  which  said  "I  am  told  this  is  the  first  application  under  the 
new  law  to  be  approved  upon  initial  presentation  and  we  are  requested  to  submit 
Part  II  of  the  application  as  soon  as  possible." 

Tomlinson  said  "the  very  excellent  manner  in  which  the  package  was  put 
together  by  your  people  was  largely  responsible  for  the  favorable  reaction  by  the 
EDA  officials  in  Washington." 

The  Business  Research  Bureau,  directed  by  Arthur  E.  Prell,  is  a  component  of 
the  SIU  School  of  Business. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

Number  652  in  a  weekly  series  —  'It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois "  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

IRELAND'S  DAY 
JOHM  W.  ALLEN 
Southern  Illinois  University 

On  March  17th  hundreds  of  Southern  Illinoisans  will  honor  the  memory  of  a  man 
with  the  forgotten  name  of  Succat  who  lived  in  Ireland  more  than  1500  years  ago. 
Elsewhere  countless  others  will  do  likewise.  Stubby- stemmed  toy  pipes,  plastic 
shamrocks,  miniature  harps  and  green  neckties  will  be  worn.  Some  may  even  dare  to 
'drown  a  shamrock1'  in  observance  of  the  day.  There  will  be  Irish  music,  stories, 
and  jokes,  for  it  will  be  Ireland's  day   One  will  hear  "Kathleen  Mavourneen", 
!;Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows",  'My  Wild  Irish  Rose,"  It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary'', 
and  many  another  old  favorite.  Gardeners  will  plant  their  sweetpeas  and  potatoes. 

Four  countries  claim  Succat  as  a  native  son.  Southwestern  England  presses  a 
strong  claim.  Wherever  born,  marauders  landed  from  the  sea  when  Succat  was  sixteen 
to  seize  the  youth,  carry  him  away,  and  sell  him  as  a  ^lave  in  Ireland.  There  he 
spent  six  irksome  years  herding  sheep.  Working  days  were  long  and  lonely,  and  Succat 
gave  much  time  to  thought.  This  thinking  convinced  him  that  he  should  become  a 
Christian  missionary.  He  accordingly  fled  his  master  and  escaped  to  France.  After 
a  training  period,  and  at  his  own  request,  Succat  was  returned  to  Ireland  where  the 
work  of  the  church  had  begun. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  Succat  had  been  ordained  a  priest  and  given  the  name  of 
Patrick.  For  fifty  years  after  his  return  Patrick  went  up  and  down  the  island, 
gathering  converts  and  building  churches.  The  first  one  built,  according  to  tradition, 
was  in  a  field  where  he  had  been  a  slave  shepherd. 

Until  his  death  in  March  17,  453,  Patrick  worked  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  known  as  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  and  of  things  Irish.  Few  raissionairies 
of  any  faith  have  been  as  successful  in  converting  a  whole  people  to  a  particular  faith. 
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In  addition  to  those  definitely  Irish,  millions  of  others  who  have  never  known 
t  he  land  and  who  claim  no  Irish  blood  join  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

For  a  thousand  years  after  Patrick  s  death,  Ireland  went  its  troubled  way. 
Petty  kings  warred  among  themselves,  making  little  effort  to  unify  the  country. 
Foreigners  invaded  and  seized  the  land,  absentee  landlordism  came  and  the  peop.1  a 
were  ground  in  poverty.  Resentment  against  Britain  slumbered  and  exploded  by  turns. 
Throughout  all  these  years  a  pervading  love  for  the  auld  sod"  grew  and  a  common 
sorrow  remained.  Meanwhile  St.  Patrick  remained  an  element  of  unity. 

Population  grew  until  eight  million  people  lived  on  the  island.  In  the  1840' s 
potato  blight  and  famine  came.  Starvation  claimed  its  million.  For  several  years 
an  average  of  1000  persons  per  day  fled  the  stricken  land.  More  than  a  million  of 
these  came  to  America  to  wield  pick  and  shovel,  push  wheelbarrows,  dig  ditches  and 
canals,  build  railroads,  carry  hods  and  police  our  cities.  Some  came  to  teach. 

America  welcomed  their  labor,  their  fatalistic  cheer,  their  will  to  work,  and, 
most  of  all,  their  abiding  faith  that  the  future  held  hope.  Thoughtful  America 
always  will  be  glad  they  came. 

To  this  writer  Ireland  early  became  a  land  of  romance.  Visiting  it  did  not 
shatter  that  early  picture.  It  remains  a  land  of  romance.  Remembered  are  jaunting 
car  rides  about  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  with  pauses  to  gather  shamrocks  that  were 
worn  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1919  and  sent  home  in  a  letter.  Also  recalled  are 
intervals  of  sitting  in  pubs  and  hearing  Irish  banter   An  ancient  man,  vrell  into 
his  nineties,  with  bowler  and  cane,  met  on  Severn  Bridge  in  Dublin,  will  be 
remembered  because  he  had  been  a  youthful,  rural  schoolteacher  in  Indiana  seventy 
years  earlier. 

Memories  of  Tipperary,  Blarney  Castle,  Hill  of  Tara,  many  a  stone  cottage,  a 

few  castle  ruins,  bagpipes,  fiddles,  folk  songs  and  Irish  dances  will  come  trooping 

back.  There  will  be  listening  for  Irish  songs  heard  in  logging  camps,  barrooms, 

theaters,  work  camps,  in  hobo  jungles ,  in  fact  wherever  convivial  groups  with  a 

sprinkling  of  Irish  v«re  found. 
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To  the  stock  of  remembered  songs  a  new  one  is  added  this  year.  This  song  really 
is  not  new,  having  been  written  many  years  ago  by  a  student  at  Baker  University  in 
Kansas  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  'I  Am  a  Rambling,  Shambling  Delta  Tau,  '  a  somewhat 
rollicking  fraternity  song.  The  words  are  given  below.  The  name  of  the  song  writer, 
now  a  distinguished  visiting  professor  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  appears  at 
♦■ha  end. 

SAINT  PATRICK  WAS  A  GENTLEMAN 

Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  of  gentle  blood  was  he. 

He  lived  in  good  old  Ireland  across  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

And  every  good  Hibernian  repeats  his  name  with  glee. 

Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  of  gentle  blood  was  he. 

He  drove  the  snakes  from  Ireland,  the  little  toadies  too. 

Of  all  the  beasts  of  land  and  sea  these  most  -'o  I  eschew. 

He  drove  them  from  her  rocks  and  crags,  he  made  them  all  feel  blue. 

He  drove  the  snakes  from  Ireland,  the  little  toadies  too. 

And  when  in  time  he  left  this  world  they  made  old  Pat  a  saint. 
Some  say  that  he  in  heaven  is,  some  say  that  he  a' int. 
But  what-e'er  the  verdict  is,  to  this  we  all  agree: 
Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentle  man,  of  gentle  blood  was  he. 

George  S,  Counts,  1909. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

Number  652  in  a  weekly  series  —  'It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois "  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

IRELAND'S  DAY  yS 

JOHN  W.  ALLEN r 
Southern  Illinois  University 

On  March  17th  hundreds  of  Southern  Illinoisans  will  honor  the  memory  of  a  man 
with  the  forgotten  name  of  Succat  who  lived  in  Ireland  more  than  1500  years  ago. 
Elsewhere  countless  others  will  do  likewise.  Stubby- stemmed  toy  pipes,  plastic 
shamrocks,  miniature  harps  and  green  neckties  will  be  worn.  Some  may  even  dare  to 
'drown  a  shamrock1"  in  observance  of  the  day.  There  will  be  Irish  music,  stories, 
and  jokes,  for  it  will  be  Ireland's  day   One  will  hear  "Kathleen  Mavourneen", 
:,Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows",  'My  Wild  Irish  Rose,"  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary", 
and  many  another  old  favorite.  Gardeners  will  plant  their  sweetpeas  and  potatoes. 

Four  countries  claim  Succat  as  a  native  son.  Southwestern  England  presses  a 
strong  claim.  Wherever  born,  marauders  landed  from  the  sea  when  Succat  was  sixteen 
to  seize  the  youth,  carry  him  away,  and  sell  him  as  a  ^lave  in  Ireland.  There  he 
spent  six  irksome  years  herding  sheep.  Working  days  were  long  and  lonely,  and  Succat 
gave  much  time  to  thought.  This  thinking  convinced  him  that  he  should  become  a 
Christian  missionary.  He  accordingly  fled  his  master  and  escaped  to  France.  After 
a  training  period,  and  at  his  own  request,  Succat  was  returned  to  Ireland  where  the 
work  of  the  church  had  begun. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  Succat  had  been  ordained  a  priest  and  given  the  name  of 
Patrick.  For  fifty  years  after  his  return  Patrick  went  up  and  down  the  island, 
gathering  converts  and  building  churches.  The  first  one  built,  according  to  tradition, 
was  in  a  field  where  he  had  been  a  slave  shepherd. 

Until  his  death  in  March  17,  453,  Patrick  worked  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  known  as  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  and  of  things  Irish.  Few  missionaries 
of  any  faith  have  been  as  successful  in  converting  a  whole  people  to  a  particular  faith. 
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In  addition  to  those  definitely  Irish,  millions  of  others  who  have  never  known 
t  he  land  and  who  claim  no  Irish  blood  join  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 

For  a  thousand  years  after  Patrick  s  death,  Ireland  went  its  troubled  way. 
Petty  kings  warred  among  themselves,  making  little  effort  to  unify  the  country. 
Foreigners  invaded  and  seized  the  land,'  absentee  landlordism  came  and  the  peop'>^ 
were  ground  in  poverty.  Resentment  against  Britain  slumbered  and  exploded  by  turns. 
Throughout  all  these  years  a  pervading  love  for  the  auld  sod"  grew  and  a  common 
sorrow  remained.  Meanwhile  St.  Patrick  remained  an  element  of  unity. 

Population  grew  until  eight  million  people  lived  on  the  island.  In  the  1840' s 
potato  blight  and  famine  came.  Starvation  claimed  its  million.  For  several  years 
an  average  of  1000  persons  per  day  fled  the  stricken  land.  More  than  a  million  of 
these  came  to  America  to  wield  pick  and  shovel,  push  wheelbarrows,  dig  ditches  and 
canals,  build  railroads,  carry  hods  and  police  our  cities.  Some  came  to  teach. 

America  welcomed  their  labor,  their  fatalistic  cheer,  their  will  to  work,  and, 
most  of  all,  their  abiding  faith  that  the  future  held  hope.  Thoughtful  America 
always  will  be  glad  they  came. 

To  this  writer  Ireland  early  became  a  land  of  romance.  Visiting  it  did  not 
shatter  that  early  picture.  It  remains  a  land  of  romance.  Remembered  are  jaunting 
car  rides  about  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  with  pauses  to  gather  shamrocks  that  were 
worn  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1919  and  sent  home  in  a  letter.  Also  recalled  are 
intervals  of  sitting  in  pubs  and  hearing  Irish  banter   An  ancient  man,  well  into 
his  nineties,  with  bowler  and  cane,  met  on  Severn  Bridge  in  Dublin,  will  be 
remembered  because  he  had  been  a  youthful,  rural  schoolteacher  in  Indiana  seventy 
years  earlier. 

Memories  of  Tipperary,  Blarney  Castle,  Hill  of  Tara,  many  a  stone  cottage,  a 

few  castle  ruins,  bagpipes,  fiddles,  folk  songs  and  Irish  dances  will  come  trooping 

back.  There  will  be  listening  for  Irish  songs  heard  in  logging  camps,  barrooms, 

theaters,  work  camps,  in  hobo  jungles,  in  fact  wherever  convivial  groups  with  a 

sprinkling  of  Irish  wore  found. 
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To  the  stock  of  remembered  songs  a  new  one  is  added  this  year.  This  song  really 
is  not  new,  having  been  written  many  years  ago  by  a  student  at  Baker  University  in 
Kansas  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  :I  Am  a  Rambling,  Shambling  Delta  Tau,  '  a  somewhat 
rollicking  fraternity  song.  The  words  are  given  below.  The  name  of  the  song  writer, 
now  a  distinguished  visiting  professor  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  appears  at 
the  end. 

SAINT  PATRICK  WAS  A  GENTLEMAN 

Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  of  gentle  blood  was  he. 

He  lived  in  good  old  Ireland  across  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

And  every  good  Hibernian  repeats  his  name  with  glee. 

Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman,  of  gentle  blood  was  he. 

He  drove  the  snakes  from  Ireland,  the  little  toadies  too. 

Of  all  the  beasts  of  land  and  sea  these  most  ^o  I  eschew. 

He  drove  them  from  her  rocks  and  crags,  he  made  them  all  feel  blue. 

He  drove  the  snakes  from  Ireland,  the  little  toadies  too. 

And  when  in  time  he  left  this  world  they  made  old  Pat  a  saint. 
Some  say  that  he  in  heaven  is,  some  say  that  he  a' int. 
But  what-e'er  the  verdict  is,  to  this  we  all  agree0 
Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentle  man,  of  gentle  blood  was  he. 

George  S.  Counts,  1909. 
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Phone:  453-2273 

SIU  COUNTRY  C0LU1N 
By  Albert  Meyer 

GIVE  WILD  GARLIC 
IN  LAWNS  A  DOSE 
OF  2,  4-D  SPRAY 

Wild  garlic  or  onions  are  a  common  weed  pest  appearing  as  clumps  of  green  in 
many  Southern  Illinois  lawns  in  late  winter  before  grass  begins  to  grow.  The  weed, 
which  gives  off  a  pungent  odor  when  cut;  is  difficult  to  eradicate  because  of  its 
prolific  production  of  bulbs  in  the  soil. 

Herbert  L.  Portz,  Southern  Illinois  University  crops  specialist  who  has 
experimented  with  wild  garlic  control,  says  using  2,  4-D  as  a  spray  on  the  green  tops 
early  in  the  season  is  effective  for  killing  wild  garl ic  tops  and  eventually  weakening 
the  bulbs.   It  is  high  time  to  give  the  garlic  a  shot  of  herbicide. 

A  rather  high  rate — three  or  four  pounds  of  acid  equivalent  in  water  per  acre — 
may  be  used  in  late  winter  applications  before  lawn  grasses  get  green.  After  grasses 
are  growing  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  get  started,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a  less  concentrated  rate.   Following  directions  on  the  container  label  is  important. 

Portz  suggests  some  precautions  in  usinc  2,  4~D  for  treating  wild  garlic  and 
other  lawn  weeds.  The  chemical  also  is  suggested  for  killing  dandelions  and  broadleaf 
plaintain. 

First,  have  two  sprayers — one  for  weed  killers  and  the  other  for  insecticides 
or  other  gardening  purposes — unless  the  gardener  wants  to  do  a  thorough  cleaning  job 
on  the  sprayer  after  each  time  it  is  used  for  a  herbicide.  Using  a  sprayer  that  is 
contaminated  with  a  weed  killer  for  spraying  other  materials  on  flowers  and  garden 
vegetable  crops  will  cause  considerable  damage  to  the  desirable  plants. 

Second,  apply  the  herbicide  in  a  w-?y  that  will  prevent  the  material  from  drifting 
to  shrubs,  flowers  or  garden  crops.   Spraying  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing  and 
directing  the  spray  only  on  the  weeds  by  holding  the  nozzle  nearby  will  lessen  the 
danger  of  damaging  other  crops. 

The  wild  garlic  problem  will  not  be  licked  with  one  season's  treatment.   In  fact, 
it  may  take  three  or  four  years  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  because  dormant  hard-shell 
bulbs  in  the  soil  will  continue  to  germinate  into  soft  bulbs  that  produce  the  green 
shoots  appearing  in  the  lawns  and  fields.  Herbicide  treatments  only  wither  the  tops 
and  cause  some  damage  to  the  soft  bulbs, 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  March       —The  importance  of  more  education  and  research 
in  meeting  the  world's  growing  need  for  food  and  fiber  will  be  the  underlying  theme 
as  the  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of  Agriculture  observes  High  School 
Guest  Day  April  2  at  the  Carbondale  campus.  The  School's  faculty  and  student 
leaders  will  be  host  to  visiting  high  school  students,  teachers,  and  interested 
parents  from  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  says  Herbert  L.  Porfcz,  assistant  dean 
of  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  Guest  Day  planning  committee. 

The  program  will  include  short  discussions  on  student  activities;  a  report  on 
the  School's  programs  by  W.  E.  Keepper,  dean;  discussion  of  career  opportunities; 
visits  in  the  School's  four  departments  to  see  and  hear  about  their  work;  presentation 
of  two  scholarship  awards;  a  barbecue,  and  campus  tours.  Registration  will  begin 
at  8:30  a.m.  in  the  Agriculture  Building,  The  program  will  start  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Muckelroy  Auditorium. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  event  will  coincide  with  Guest  Day  observances  by 
the  SIU  School  of  Home  Economics  and  School  of  Technology,  Visitors  also  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  annual  "Know  Your  University"  exhibition  in  the 
University  Center,  a  student-sponsored  all -university  event  to  acquaint  students, 
faculty,  and  visitors  with  the  programs  and  work  of  various  academic  units  and 
organizations  at  the  Carbondale  campus. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Home  Economics  Guest  Day  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  is  no  longer  exclusively  for  high  school  students.  For  the  second  year, 
junior  college  students  of  the  area  are  invited  to  attend  the  event,  to  be  held 
April  2  in  conjunction  with  similar  career  days  sponsored  by  the  schools  of 
Agriculture  and  Technology. 

Speeches  will  be  cut  to  a  minimum,  according  to  Phyllis  Bubnas,  assistant 
dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  Guest  Day  chairman. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  tours  of  inspection  of  the  Home  Economics  Building  and 
some  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  campus,  and  on  films  and  slides  which  give  a 
broad  perspective  of  the  University  as  well  as  of  home  economics  career  opportunities. 

Home  economics  students  will  give  demonstrations  and  explain  exhibits  and 
will  hold  a  quest ion-and-answer  session  covering  all  phases  of  campus  life. 

Invitations  have  gone  to  high  school  and  junior  college  students  of  the 
southern  31  counties  of  the  state  through  home  economics  teachers,  guidance  counselors 
and  home  advisers.  In  addition,  announcements  have  gone  to  a  few  schools  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  which  have  sent  delegations  in  the  past,  Miss  Bubnas 
s  aid. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — There  was  a  time  when  a  university  professor 
prepared  for  a  lecture  with  little  more  than  his  knowledge  *  some  research,  an  outline 
and  a  few  notes.  Today's  teacher,  using  all  of  the  techniques  and  audio-visual 
devices  available,  must  prepare  his  lecture  like  a  television  scrip twriter. 

So  says  Donald  Winsor,  Southern  Illinois  University  director  of  audio-visual 
services,  referring  to  the  recently  constructed  Lawson  Hall  to  illustrate  his  point. 
When  Lawson  Hall  on  SIU's  campus  is  completely  equipped,  it  will  be  an  example  of 
education's  big  step  forward  in  "transistorized  teaching." 

The  wedge-shaped  rooms  in  Lawson  have  been  designed  to  use  all  of  the  latest 
audio-visual  equipment.  From  his  lectern,  the  instructor  can  control  as  many  as 
seven  projectors  of  different  types,  phonograph  and  tape  equipment,  television  sets 
and  a  student  response  system,  Winsor  said.  The  lectern  may  also  have  a  teleprompter 
for  the  speaker. 

Behind  him  will  be  three  screens  that  the  visual  materials  will  be  flashed  on. 
One  of  them  is  a  9  by  15  foot  "rear-projection"  screen  which  allows  all  of  the 
equipment  and  wires  to  be  placed  out  of  sight  behind  it. 

Everything,  including  projectors,  sound  system  and  lighting  levels,  can  be 
pre-programmed  so  that  the  lecturer  turns  a  switch  and  the  audio-visual  aids  appear 
automatically  while  he  speaks.  Ke  can  also  operate  it  himself  from  the  podium  or 
have  a  technician  control  it  from  behind  the  screen  by  following  a  'fscript.  ' 

To  prepare  a  fully  automated  class  50  minutes  long  might  require  as  many  as 
eight  people  and  a  120  man-hours  of  work,  Winsor  said.  This  includes  the  collection 
of  slides,  films,  still  photos,  records  and  tapes.  Illustrations  must  be  drawn  and 
then  transferred  to  slides.  The  professor  must  write  his  lecture  and  meet  with  the 
director  and  programmer  to  coordinate  all  of  the  material. 
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If  the  instructor  wants  his  presentation  to  be  entirely  automated,  then  a 
paper  tape  is  punched  that  when  run  through  a  computer-like  device  will  control  and 
operate  all  of  the  equipment  on  cue. 

A  classroom  of  this  type  is  called  by  audio-visual  people  the  "Multimedia 
Instructional  Laboratory, "  \/hich  in  layman's  terms  means  a  classroom  where  students 
are  presented  the  material  in  two  or  more  ways  simultaneously.  SIU's  Lawson  Hall 
will  have  10  classrooms  equipped  with  these  facilities,  Winsor  said. 

With  the  University's  enrollment  growing  every  year,  lecture  groups  of  20  or 
30  students  are  giving  way  to  classes  of  200  students.  Teaching  methods  like  the 
M.I.L.  are  an  answer  to  the  huge  classes. 

Winsor  said,  "The  multimedia  laboratory  provides  a  greater  communication 
between  the  professor  and  his  students. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  man-hours  go  into  the 
preparation  of  a  50  minute  class,  it  is  not  so  much  when  compared  to  the  number  of 
students  that  will  be  exposed  to  the  material.  Also,  the  programs  may  be  used  for 
as  many  as  20  separate  classes  a  terra. 

"This  equipment  enables  fewer  professors  to  teach  a  greater  number  of  students 
more  effectively,"  he  continued. 

Winsor  said  these  programs  are  reuseable  from  year  to  year  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  updating  and  editing,  depending  on  the  course. 

Although  classes  now  are  held  in  Lawson  Hall,  all  of  the  audio-visual  equipment 
has  not  been  installed  yet.  Southern  Illinois  University  officials  hope  to  begin 
"automated  teaching"  sometime  during  the  1966-67  school  year. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Nicholas  Vergette,  an  artist,  has  become  the 
second  faculty  member  at  Southern  Illinois  University  to  gain  membership  in  Great 
Britain's  200-year-old  Royal  Society  of  the  Arts. 

John  Erie  Grinnell,  who  retired  two  years  ago  as  vice  president  for  Carbondale 
campus  operations,  was  elected  to  membership  in  1962. 

The  society,  dating  back  to  1754,  was  founded  in  London  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  industries.  Such  notable  persons  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  William  Pitt  were  among  the  founders  of  the  organization. 

Vergett,  an  associate  professor  in  art,  learned  of  his  appointment  to  the 
society  upon  returning  from  a  three  month  sabbatical  in  Europe.  Most  of  his  time 
on  leave  was  spent  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  leading  schools  of  art  throughout 
England. 

Originally  from  Market  Deeping,  England,  Vergette  joined  the  3IU  faculty  in 
1959,  where  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  ceramics  and  pottery. 

Since  his  return  from  Europe,  Vergette  has  been  working  on  a  nine  by  16  foot 
mosaic  mural  for  a  new  Brooklyn  school  under  a  commission  from  the  New  York  public 
school  system.  When  completed,  the  mural  will  depict  a  large  city  similar  to 
New  York. 

Vergette,  who  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  Chelsea  School 
of  Art  and  the  University  of  London,  has  earned  awards  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  for  his  works  in  ceramics. 
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From  Information  Service  . 
SOutHERN  iLLINd  S  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — High  school  and  junior  college  boys  are  just  as 
welcome  as  girls  for  Home  Economics  Guest  Day  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
April  2,  according  to  Eileen  E.  Qulgley,  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

"Home  economics  Is  no  longer  just  cooking  and  sewing,  and  is  no  longer 
exclusively  a  woman's  field,"  she  said. 

"There  are  now  26  men  students  enrolled  In  the  School  of  Home  Economics — In 
Interior  design,  In  merchandising,  In  dietetics  and  In  Institutional  management." 

Many  other  home  economics-related  professional  opportunities  are  open  to  men, 
she  said,  Including  fashion  design, nutrition  research,  household  equipment  design, 
equipment  demonstration  and  sales,  food  service  supervision  for  hospitals  and 
restaurants,  research  for  food  manufacturers  and  processors,  family  relations  and 
child  development  counseling,  and  others. 

Demonstrations,  exhibits,  films  and  slides  showing  the  career  opportunities 
In  home  economics  will  be  emphasized  at  the  1966  Guest  Day,  as  well  as  sessions 
at  which  home  economics  students  will  answer  questions  about  University  admissions, 
housing,  scholarships,  and  work  opportunities. 

Invitations  to  bring  students  to  the  Home  Economics  Guest  Day  have  gone  to 
home  economics  teachers  in  124  high  schools,  to  33  county  home  advisers,  45  junior 
college  representatives,  and  328  vocational  guidance  directors. 

The  schools  of  Agriculture  and  Technology  will  also  hold  Guest  Day  activities 
on  April  2  for  high  school  students  Interested  In  careers  in  these  fields. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     —A  career  diplomat  who  has  served  in  the  world's 
"hot  spots"  since  before  World  War  II  will  give  the  keynote  address  in  opening 
ceremonies  of  a  two-week  National  Security  Seminar  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
Monday  (March  21). 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  deputy  undersecretary  of  state  for  political  affairs,  will 
speak  in  Southern's  10,000-seat  Arena.  His  speech  is  expected  to  deal  with  current 
foreign  relations  problems  facing  the  United  States,  according  to  Alexander  R. 
MacMillan,  general  chairman  of  the  seminar. 

Johnson  served  as  deputy  American  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  from 
1964  to  November,  1965.  He  previously  was  director  of  the  Office  of  Northeast 
Asian  Affairs,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  far  eastern  affairs, 
ambassador  to  Thailand  and  U.S.  representative  on  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  Council,  and  ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia  and  U.S.  representative  to 
the  ambassadorial-level  talks  with  Communist  China  at  Geneva. 

Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner  will  be  present  for  the  opening  of  the  seminar, 
along  with  other  state  and  national  governmental  figures,  MacMillan  said. 

The  ceremony  at  10; 30  a.m.  is  open  to  the  public.  It  is  being  held  In  the 
Arena  because  its  capacity  will  give  greater  numbers  of  people  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Johnson,  MacMillan  said.  The  Military  Airlift  Command  Band  from  Scott  AFB, 
111.,  and  color  guards  from  the  five  military  services  will  participate. 

Reservations  are  being  accepted  for  the  two  five-day  week  series  of  briefings 
by  faculty  members  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  constitute 
the  seminar.  Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  theater  of  Southern's  new  Communications 
Building.  Attendance  of  nearly  600  is  expected,  including  some  200  selected 
reservists  and  citizens  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March       —Discussions  of  'TJhere  to  Advertise  Now':  will 
be  a  highlight  of  the  ninth  annual  Motel  Management  Clinic  April  21-22  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Discussion  leader  will  be  Dean  Du  Boise  of  Hospitality  Magazine,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Holiday  Inn  parent  company.  This  topic  is 
believed  to  be  of.  particular  interst  since  outdoor  advertising  has  been  banned  on 
interstate  highways,  according  to  Donald  Hileman  of  the  SIU  department  of  journalism, 
clinic  director. 

Al  Hanna,  a  vice  president  and  loan  officer  with  Percy  Wilson  Co.,  Chicago, 
will  head  a  division  on  financing. 

Other  topics  on  the  two-day  program  include  ''Keeping  Employes  Loyal  and  Happy," 
"What  is  the  Break-Even  Figure?"  and  ""xtras  that  Can  Increase  Occupancy." 

Hileman,  who  has  directed  the  clinic  since  its  inception,  said  the  annual 
meeting  gives  motel  operators  a  place  to  gather  in  the  quiet  of  a  university 
campus  to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  specialists  and  with  each  other. 

The  clinic  is  sponsored  jointly  by  Southern  Illinois  University  and  the 
Illinois  Innkeepers  Association. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — Want  to  improve  your  golf  technique? 

Then  attend  the  two-day  Golf  Clinic,  primarily  for  teachers  but  open  to  anyone 
interested,  which  will  be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  28  and  29,  by  the  women's 
physical  education  department  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Guest  instructor  for  the  clinic  will  be  EllenGriffin,  director  of  the 
educational  services  division  for  the  National  Golf  Foundation,  who  is  co-author  with 
Betty  Hicks  of  "Golf  Manual  for  Teachers"  and  who  in  1962  won  the  Ladies  Professional 
Golf  Association  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  Award. 

Miss  Griffin  is  on  leave  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  she  is 
associate  professor  of  physical  education,  in  order  to  direct  the  foundation's 
educational  program.  She  is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  LPGA. 

Three  of  the  four  sessions  she  will  conduct  are  open  to  all  interested  persons, 
according  to  JoAnne  Thorpe,  SIU  assistant  professor  of  women's  physical  education. 

On  Monday,  from  2  to  4  p.m.  fundamentals  of  putting  and  the  short  approach, 
and  teaching  progression  will  be  taught,  and  that  evening,  from  7:15  to  9:15,  Miss 
Griffin  will  deal  with  golf  methods  and  fundamental  skills,  following  the  instruction 
with  a  question  and  answer  period. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  from  4  to  6  p.m.  she  will  give  lessons  with  specific  clubs. 
The  Tuesday  morning  session  will  be  for  the  staff  of  the  women  p.e.  department  only. 

Audio-visual  materials  related  to  the  teaching  of  golf  will  be  incorporated 
in  some  of  the  lessons,  Miss  Thorpe  said. 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  Room  207  of  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — The  Carbondale  Forest  Research  Center  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  one  of  the  units  under  the  former  Central  States  Experiment 
Station  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  now  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  North  Central  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  North  Central  Station  is  the  result  of  consolidating  administrative 
activities  for  most  of  the  units  formerly  included  in  the  Central  States  and  the 
Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  areas.   In  announcing  the  changes,  effective 
last  January  1,  Forest  Service  officials  say  the  reorganization  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  administration  and  achieving  greater  efficiency  in  using  research 
manpower  and  funds. 

In  the  change,  Richard  D.  Lane,  director  of  the  Central  States  Station  and 
former  project  leader  of  the  research  center  at  Carbondale,  has  been  moved  up  to 
director  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  which 
supervises  research  activities  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  from  Maine  to  Maryland 
and  west  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Ralph  W.  Marquis,  director  of  the  station  at  Upper  Darby,  was  transferred  to 
an  administrative  position  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C, 

In  addition  to  the  research  center  at  SIU,  the  new  North  Central  Station 
administers  centers  at  10  other  locations.  They  are  those  at  Duluth  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.;  LaCrosse  and  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin;  Houghton,  Marquette,  Cadillac, 
and  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Columbia,  Mo.  In  the  administrative 
consolidation,  research  centers  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  formerly  in  the  Central 
States  area,  now  are  under  jurisdiction  of  the  station  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  The 
North  Dakota  center  of  the  former  Lake  States  Station  now  is  directed  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  in  Fort  Collins,  Col. 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsville,  Illinois 
Phone:   692-3600 

When  the  Association  of  College  Unions-International  examines  the  college  student 
of  the  1960's, the  college  union's  purpose,  and  the  staff  memberls  responsibilities  in 
New  Orleans  next  week  (Mar.  20-23),  Southern  Illinois  University's  Edwardsville  campus 
will  be  well  represented. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  program  will  be  Robert  Handy  and  Robert  Reed, 
residents  of  Edwardsville  and  members  of  SIU's  Edwardsville  campus  staff. 

Handy,  head  of  the  University  Center  and  chairman  of  the  Publicity  and  Public 
Relations  Committee  for  the  Association  of  College  Unions,  will  head  a  panel  entitled 
"A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  College  Union  by  Students,  Faculty,  and  Staff."  On  the 
panel  will  be  James  Morrison  of  East  Alton,  president  of  the  University  Center  Board 
at  SIU's  Edwardsville  campus. 

Reed,  director  of  student  activities,  will  speak  on  a  panel  concerned  with 
"Foundation  Support  for  Union  Art  Programs"  which  will  explore  possibilities  for  help 
from  federal,  state,  and  private  agencies  in  furthering  the  arts  in  college  unions. 

Dr.  Nevitt  Sanford,  director  of  the  Study  of  Human  Problems  and  professor  of 
psychology  and  education  at  Stanford  University,  will  deliver  the  keynote  address, 
"The  College  Student  of  the  Sixties." 

Founded  in  1914,  the  Association  of  College  Unions-International  is  one  of  the 
oldest  inter-college  educational  organizations.   There  are  more  than  900  college  unions 
in  North  America  and  300  unions  overseas  serving  the  cultural,  educational,  social  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  campus  community.   An  estimated  400  new  buildings  are  either 
on  the  drawing  board  or  under  construction  throughout  the  nation.   SIU's  Edwardsville 
campus  center  is  expected  to  be  open  for  use  by  January,  1967. 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsville,  Illinois 
Phone:   692-3600 

On  May  13  Southern  Illinois  University  will  begin  a  year-long  dedication  of  its 
five  new  Edwardsville  campus  buildings,  two  of  which  have  been  in  use  since  last  fall. 

Kicking  off  the  celebration  will  be  a  week  of  activities  beginning  with  a  dedi- 
catory address  by  Governor  Otto  Kerner,  campus  tours,  a  barbecue,  and  followed  during 
the  week  with  the  Spring  Festival  which  SIU  students  stage  annually. 

President  Delyte  W,  Morris  has  appointed  Dr.  William  J.  Tudor,  special  assistant 
to  SIU's  Vice  President  for  Student  and  Area  Services,  Ralph  Ruf fner ,  to  serve  as 
general  chairman  of  dedication  proceedings. 

Cooperating  with  the  University  in  arranging  ceremonies  is  Arthur  Boeker,  repre- 
senting Illinois  Metro-East.  Mr.  Boeker,  president  of  the  Edwardsville  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  will  announce  his  committee  in  a  few  days,  he  said, 

The  decision  to  extend  dedication  festivities  over  the  next  year  was  made  in  order 
that  events  might  coincide  with  completion  of  the  remaining  three  buildings  in  the 
first  construction  phase  at  Edwardsville. 

The  John  Mason  Peck  Classrooms  Building,  named  for  the  pioneer  educator  who 
founded  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Illinois,  was 
opened  last  fall,  as  was  the  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  Library,  named  in  honor  of  the  pre-Civil 
War  newspaper  editor  who  was  killed  in  Alton  for  his  abolitionist  views.   These  two 
academic  buildings  accommodate  4,000  students,  most  of  them  upperclassmen  and  graduate 
students.   The  University's  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  facilities  handle  the  rest  of  the 
nearly  7,000  enrolled  this  quarter  at  the  Edwardsville  campus  complex. 

The  science  and  communications  buildings  are  scheduled  to  be  ready  for  use  next 
September,  and  the  University  Center  in  January  of  1967.   Plans  call  for  eventual 
accommodation  of  20,000  on  the  Edwardsville  campus. 

(more) 
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The  acute  need  for  public  college  instruction  in  the  populous  Metro-East  area 
first  found  expression  in  1956  with  the  establishment  of  the  Southwestern  Illinois 
Council  for  Higher  Education,  composed  of  representatives  of  business,  labor,  public 
and  private  schools,  civic  groups  and  governing  bodies. 

The  Council  engaged  Prof.  Alonzo  Myers  of  New  York  University  to  conduct  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  educational  picture  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair  counties.   His  findings 
provided  the  Council  with  the  impetus  for  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  purchase  of  a 
campus  site  in  the  area  for  use  by  SIU. 

Local  citizens,  along  with  business,  labor  and  civic  groups,  contributed  nearly 
$433,000  toward  purchase  of  land  and  a  2600-acre  site  was  selected  roughly  three  miles 
southwest  of  Edwardsville.   Passage  of  a  Universities  Bond  Issue  in  1960  made  $25  million 
available  for  the  first  stage  of  construction. 

Master  plans  for  the  campus  were  drawn  up  by  the  St.  Louis  firm  of  Hellmuth,  Obata 
and  Kassabaum,  and  ground  breaking  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

The  University  started  its  goal  toward  a  new  campus  in  1957  by  leasing  the  former 
Shurtleff  College  at  Alton  and  the  old  East  St.  Louis  High  School.   Area  business  and 
industry  gave  money  to  help  pay  the  lease  the  first  two  years.   Funds  for  operation  of 
the  teaching  centers  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature  and  full-time  programs  were 
initiated  at  both  centers,  which  will  continue  to  be  operated  by  SIU. 

According  to  chairman  Tudor,  during  the  next  few  weeks  detailed  announcements  will 
be  made  by  the  various  committees  concerning  concerts,  recitals,  art  exhibits,  workshops, 
science  colloquiums,  seminars  and  other  opportunities  which  will  be  offered  area  citizens 
during  the  University's  year  of  dedication.   The  University  hopes,  Tudor  said,  that  all 
those  who  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  campus--"and  they  are  legion"--will  want  to 
attend  all  or  part  of  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsville ,  Illinois 
Phone:   692-3600 


A  series  of  extension  courses  for  undergraduates  and  teachers,  all  offering 
four  academic  quarter  hours  of  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  or  master's  degrees, 
will  begin  in  the  area  Monday  evening  (Mar.  21)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division 
of  University  Extension  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville. 

First  of  the  three  (Course  No.  413)  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  Monday  (Mar.  21) 
at  the  East  Elementary  School,  Jerseyville,  201  Giddings  St.   "Elementary  Education, 
Children's  Literature"  emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  literary  qualities, 
and  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.   A  prerequisite  for  the 
course  is  Guidance  305. 

The  following  Wednesday  (Mar.  23)  "Instructional  Materials,  Audio-Visual  Methods 
in  Education"  (Course  No.  417)  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Room  22  of  Carrollton 
High  School.   The  course  covers  the  selection  and  utilization  of  instructional 
materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult  levels.   Audio  and 
visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  attention  also  given  bibliographies 
and  reference  books  for  teachers. 

The  following  week  at  6:30  p.m.  Wednesday  (Mar.  29)  "Elementary  Education, 
Improvement  in  Reading  Instruction"  (Course  No.  505,  also  co-listed  in  the  SIU 
bulletin  as  "Secondary  Education  505")  will  be  inaugurated  at  Greenville  High  School, 
Room  8.   It  is  a  first  course  in  the  reading  sequence,  a  survey  of  reading  problems, 
and  includes  modern  practices  in  teaching  reading. 

Tuition  for  all  three  courses  is  $6.00  per  academic  quarter  hour  of  credit. 

Registration  will  take  place  the  first  evening  each  class  meets.   Complete 
details  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Dr.  H.  Bruce  Brubaker,  assistant  dean,  Division 
of  University  Extension,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  Telephone  (618) 
692-2660. 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsville,  Illinois 
Phone:   692-3600 

Prof,  Mary  Margaret  Brady,  a  member  of  the  Business  Division  at  Southern  Illinois 
University's  Edwardsville  campus,  has  been  named  "Distinguished  Business  Educator  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Illinois  Business  Education  Association. 

Presentation  of  the  award  was  made  at  a  luncheon  held  last  Friday  (Mar.  11)  during 
a  two-day  convention  in  Chicago  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Association. 

Inaugurated  last  year,  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  is  given  to  a  person  with  at 
least  15  years  of  active  service  in  business  education  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
levels  and  for  professional  writing  in  the  field. 

Prof.  Brady,  head  of  the  secretarial  sciences  faculty  at  SIU,  organized  the  South- 
west Area  Business  Education  Association  and  has  served  as  co-chairman  since  its 
inception.   She  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Association 
and  chairman  of  its  publications  committee.   Co-author  of  two  textbooks  in  business 
education,  she  has  also  written  many  articles  for  publication. 

Miss  Brady  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the  Edwardsville  campus  faculty  to  be 
elevated  to  a  full  professorship.  A  graduate  of  Illinois  College,  she  received  her 
master's  degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  her  doctorate  from  New  York 
University. 

Prof.  Brady  has  been  at  the  Edwardsville  campus  since  it  was  established  in  1957. 
She  also  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  old  Shurtleff  College,  which  SIU  has  used  since 
1957  as  its  teaching  center  in  Alton,  from  1937  to  1944. 

The  first  award  made  by  the  IBEA  last  year  also  went  to  an  SIU  professor,  Miss 
Viola  Dufrain,  a  retired  member  of  the  Carbondale  faculty. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


NASHVILLE,  ILL. ,  March      — The  latest  ideas  and  equipment  for  mechanizing 
and  automating  livestock  operations  and  other  high-labor  enterprises  on  the  farm 
will  be  displayed  and  demonstrated  at  the  fifth  annual  Southern  Illinois  Materials 
Handling  Exposition  in  Nashville  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (March  30-31) . 

J.J.  Paterson,  Southern  Illinois  University  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
engineering  coordionating  the  exposition,  says  plans  for  an  outstanding  show  are 
complete.  More  than  40  exhibitors  have  reserved  space  in  two  buildings  and  open 
areas  at  the  Washington  County  Fairgrounds  where  the  show  will  be  held.  The  1965 
exposition  attracted  more  than  2,000  farmers  and  farm  leaders  from  the  southern 
half  of  the  state  to  the  exhibits  of  49  firms  displaying  equipment. 

David  Schroll,  Decatur,  exhibits  chairman,  says  the  displays  will  include  a 
variety  of  augering  equipment,  feed  mixing  and  handling  machinery,  livestock  feeding 
and  watering  equipment,  milking  machines,  electric  pumps,  silo  unloaders  and  self- 
unloading  wagons,  field  machinery  for  harvesting  and  handling  grain  and  forage  crops, 
and  an  assortment  of  other  machines. 

Among  others  assisting  in  the  exposition  planning  are  Wilbur  Smith,  Washington 
County  farm  adviser,  grounds  committee  chairman;  Victor  Ketten  of  Greenville,  Andy 
Bird  of  Mt.  Vernon,  H.L.  McCuan  of  Marion,  and  Albert  Meyer  of  Carbondale. 

The  exposition  will  be  open  without  charge  from  noon  until  9:30  p.m.  Wednesday 
(March  30)  and  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Thursday  (March  31).  The  Washington  County 
Fairgrounds  is  just  off  Route  127  at  the  south  edge  of  Nashville  adjacent  to  the 
high  school  grounds,  Paterson  says. 

Sponsors  of  the  show  are  the  electric  power  suppliers  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois 
Farm  Electrification  Council,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Southern  Illinois  University  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  Successful  Farming  magazine. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


(EDITORS:  This  is  the  first  in  a  three-part  series  on  Southern  Illinois  business 
conditions  and  future  prospects.) 


Three  business  experts  at  Southern  Illinois  University  agree  that  labor  stability 
is  a  key  to  overall  economic  growth  in  the  deep  downs tate  region. 

The  three — Arthur  Prell,  Fremont  Shull  Jr.  and  Ralph  Bedwell — believe  Southern 
Illinois  is  on  the  brink  of  "some  significant  changes "  in  business  and  industrial 
development,  but  that  a  major  strike  or  series  of  disputes  could  spill  all  the  apples. 

"Labor  should  constantly  be  aware  of  its  past  reputation  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  lean  over  backwards  in  efforts  to  be  cooperative ,:t  says  Prell,  a  former  business 
executive  who  is  now  director  of  SIU's  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

"Most  labor  organizations  are  showing  a  positive  approach,  but  a  lot  of 
industrialists  are  still  hesitant  about  coming  here;  they  still  think  of  Southern 
Illinois  as  a  bad  labor  area.  If  work  stoppages  are  justified,  labor  should  tell  its 
story  better,  should  sell  itself  as  well  as  possible.  The  most  important  factor  in 
industrial  growth  is  labor — not  the  availability  of  skills,  but  the  attitude  of 
labor." 

Shull,  chairman  of  the  SIU  management  department,  discounts  a  widely  held  notion 
that  Southern  Illinois'  coal-mining  background  has  anything  to  do  with  its  labor 
image.   'One  study  has  shown  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  work  disruptions 
and  the  area's  mining  history  or  culture." 

Shull,  Prell  and  Bedwell,  director  of  SIU's  Small  Business  Institute,  say  other 
factors  retarding  area  growth  are  provincialism,  outward  migration  of  native  talent, 
community  vigor,  lack  of  specialized  service  industries,  and  a  transportation 
network  weak  in  some  areas,  particularly  air  service. 

-more- 
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To  cash  in  on  a  nationwide  business  boom  that  bids  to  grow  this  year,  Prell 
says,  the  area  should  first  of  all  begin  to  start  thinking  of  itself  as  one 
interconnected  market. 

"We've  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  with  towns  of  4,000  population  or  so,"  he 
says.  "There  is  no  economic  justification  for  many  of  the  towns  in  Southern  Illinois. 
We  ought  to  start  thinking  about  regional  integration,  to  make  the  area  a  sound 
proposition  for  industry." 

He  compares  the  region  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  Carbondale  to  cities  like 
Decatur  or  Abilene,  Tex.,  whose  market  populations  all  total  about  119,000.  "Decatur 
and  Abilene,  however,  are  self-contained  nodes,  self-sustaining,  with  service 
industries  available  to  the  large  businesses  within  them.  In  Southern  Illinois, 
if  a  plant  needs  something  of  a  highly  technical  service  nature,  or  wants  a  special 
piece  of  hardware,  it  has  to  go  somewhere  else  to  get  it.  This  sometimes  results 
in  'down  time.'" 

The  three  men  point  to  a  new  department  store  (Sav-Mart) ,  recently  located 
near  Carbondale,  as  proof  that  big  retail  business  can  move  in  and  "hold  dollars 
that  historically  went  to  outlying  markets." 

Shull  believes  Southern  Illinois  consumer  spending  this  year  may  top  the 
national  average.  The  challenge,  he  says,  is  to  keep  those  dollars  here. 

(NEXT:  Images) 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

FEBRUARY  RAINFALL  SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 

LOPPED  AN  INCH  OFF  By  Albert  Meyer 

GROWING  DEFICIT 

An  extra  inch  of  rainfall  in  Southern  Illinois  during  February  cut  slightly  into 
the  moisture  deficit  that  has  been  building  up  in  the  area  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  The  month-end  summary  released  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Climatology  Laboratory  showes  the  region  had  slightly  more  than  four  inches  of  rain 
during  February,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  above  normal  for  the  month. 

Reports  from  the  19  stations  Included  in  the  summary  indicated  a  rather  even 
distribution  throughout  Southern  Illinois  although  the  variations  ranged  from  about 
two  and  three-fourths  inches  at  Mt.  Vernon  to  nearly  six  inches  at  Brookport.  Most 
stations  reported  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches  of  rain.  The  driest 
February  In  Southern  Illinois  was  in  1947  when  only  .19  inch  was  recorded.  The 
wettest  was  in  1882  when  more  than  nine  inches  of  rain  fell. 

Included  in  the  rainfall  total  are  the  snows  that  fell  during  February.  The 
average  fall  was  about  seven  inches  more  than  the  three  inches  normal  for  the  month. 
The  amounts  varied  considerably  throughout  the  area,  ranging  from  only  three  inches 
at  Brookport  to  more  than  17  inches  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  February  temperature  averaged  about  three  degrees  below  normal.  The  mean 

average  was  34.9  degrees.  An  unusual  feature  was  the  less  than  a  week's  separation 

of  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  readings  for  the  month.  The  lowest  temperature  was 

nine  degrees  below  zero  at  Benton  on  February  5.   The  month's  highest  reading  was 

68  at  Harrisburg  and  Elizabethtown  on  February  9. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  most  of  the  19  reporting  stations  have  an  above  normal 
accumulated  rainfall  for  1966.  The  January-February  totals  as  compared  to  the  long- 
term  average  for  the  two  months  are  as  follows:  Anna,  8.03  inches  this  year  as  compare 
to  7.65  average;  Benton,  6.60  and  5.99;  Brookport,  12.87  and  8.82;  Carbondale,  7.26 
and  6.48;  Carmi,  6.43  and  6.97;  Chester,  6.78  and  5.13;  Cobden,  8.06  and  5.91;  Creal 
Springs,  8.50  and  7.88;  DuQuoin,  5.78  and  5.86;  Elizabethtown,  9.10  and  8.61;  Glendale 
7.95  and  7.88;  Golconda,  8.98  and  7.97;  Grand  Tower,  7.22  and  6.88;  Harrisburg,  8.97 
and  6.98;  Makanda,  6.18  and  5.72;  McLeansboro,  5.55  and  6.49;  Mt.  Vernon,  4.73  and  5.9 
Shawnee twon,  7.39  and  7.59;  and  Sparta,  5.39  and  5.14. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2273 


CARBONDALE,  ILL. ,  March    — A  full-day  workshop  dealing  with  contemporary 
press  problems  will  be  held  April  14  for  alumni  and  friends  of  the  journalism 
department  during  Journalism  Week  activities  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Howard  R.  Long,  department  chairman,  said  the  workshop  will  be  in  two  units, 
titled  "Recent  Developments  in  Advertising  Media  and  Copy"  3nd  :'The  News  Iledia  and  the 
Law.  :  Parallel  sessions  will  be  hel.i  during  the  day  following  registration  and  a 
brief  opening  meeting  in  the  new  SIU  Communications  Building, 

The  two  groups  will  join  for  a  luncheon  in  University  Center,  where  James  0. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  Edwardsville ,  will  speak  on  "The 
Law  Explosion  and  What  We  Can  Do  about  It." 

During  sessions  for  those  with  news  interests,  Jackson  County  State's  Attorney 
Richard  Richman  will  speak  on  "Relationship  between  the  Courts  and  Press,"  followed 
by  a  talk,  "Privacy  and  the  Press,"  by  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Long,  attorney  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Long,  and  an  afternoon  discussion,  "Libel:  Problems  of  Editors  and 
Reporters,"  led  by  Richard  Gruny,  legal  counsel  of  SIU. 

Advertising  discussions  will  be  led  by  Gordon  T.  Buck  and  Albert  A.  Klatt,  both 
officials  in  the  Chicago  division  of  the  advertising  agency,  Needham,  Harper  and 
Steers,  Inc.  Buck,  vice  president  and  director  of  media,  will  talk  on  "Recent 
Developments  in  Advertising  Media,"  and  Klatt,  vice  president  and  creative  director, 
will  have  the  topic,  "Recent  Developments  in  Advertising  Copy." 

That  evening  the  annual  Love joy  Lecture  will  be  delivered  in  Muckelroy  Auditorium 
Af  the  Agriculture  Building  by  Irving  Dillard,  professor  of  journalism  at  Princeton 
University  and  former  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

Number  653  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column;,  or  editorial  use. 

AN  EARLY  COLD  WAR 
John  W,  Allen  '"'"' 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Cold  wars  are  nothing  new.  Such  conflicts  raged  long  before  the  phrase  came  into 
use.  An  early  one  of  these  began  when  spoken  and  written  language  crossed  swords. 
When  man  began  his  attempt  to  represent  sounds  by  symbols,  that  is  to  write,  the 
lines  for  battle  were  drawn. 

For  centuries  the  user  of  spoken  words  had  gone  along  his  merry,  unhampered  way, 
bothered  by  few  restrictions.  To  borrow  an  expression  occasionally  heard  in  musical 
comment,  each  person  "played  it  by  ear."  Words  were  said  like  the  speaker  thought 
he  had  heard  them.  Communities,  even  individuals,  pushed  words  around. 

As  this  free  wheeling  method  of  speech  came  into  conflict  with  the  more  exact 
written  language,  aided  and  abetted  by  writers  of  spelling  books  and  dictionaires, 
the  pattern  of  speech  became  more  fixed  and  'correct.'  Untutored  speakers,  however, 
did  not  yield  all  at  once.  Even  now,  at  rare  intervals  and  in  some  more  isolated 
spots,  one  meets  a  picturesque  flashback  to  the  'old  order."  These  arouse  memories 
of  the  time  when  speech  was  profoundly  picturesque. 

This  was  brought  to  mind  by  the  finding  of  a  book  written  in  the  Southern 
Illinois  language  of  75  years  ago.  The  book,  entitled  "From  Timber  to  Town," 
misspells  its  words  purposely  in  an  effort  to  indicate  the  way  they  then  sounded  in 
common  speech.  However  cleverly  they  may  be  misspelled,  the  reader  will  never 
realize  fully  the  way  they  sounded  unless  he  hears  them  intoned  by  a  native.  A 
selected  list  of  words  from  the  vernacular  is  given  here  and  arranged  alphabetically 
in  order  that  you  may  go  to  a  dictionary  for  their  meanings;  that  is,  if  you  can 
find  their  kind  of  dictionary. 
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There  are  about  130  words  listed.  It  is  not  a  made-up  list,  but  one  of  words 
once  regularly  used.  Give  yourself  one  point  for  each  one  whose  meaninj*  you 
definitely  know  and  could  use  "properly"  in  a  sentence.  Take  credit  for  a  barely 
passing  grade  if  you  have  100  correct. 

Agin  -  agged  -  alius  -  arriv  -  am  -  arter  -  at  -  axed  -  axted  —  bar  -  boughten 
begun  -  bin  -  brand-new  -  brung  —  chaw  -  cheer  -  chillern  -  chist  -  chune  -  chunk  of 
chur  -  clost  -  cole  -  'cordin'  —  dassent  -  drapped  -  driv  -  drrjv  ~  et  -  enny  —  far 
fetch  -  flar  -  flurry  -  foller  -  forrid  -  fotch  -  fur  -  furder  -  furdes  -  fust  — 
glib  -  gredge  -  gwine  -  gyarments  —  hed  -  heer  -  hern  -  hev  -  holt  -  huff  —  inter 

Jam  up  -  Jeems  -  jestus  -  jestice  -  jine  -  jis  —  kiwer  -  kaze  -  kotch  — 
larnin  -  larnt  —  medder  -  mite  nigh  -  mout  —  narry  -  neerder  -  nuff  -  nur  -  nuther  - 
onder  -  ongeer  -  ourn  -  outen  —  passel  -  pine  blank  -  pint  -  pluck  -  pull  out  - 
purray  -  purtacted  -  purty  —  quar  -  quile  —  reckon  -  rare  -  rid  of  -  rite  smart  - 
rousin  —  sarch  -  sartin  -  sarvin  -  'sat  -  scairt  -  'set  -  sez-zi  -  sill  -  shaller 

Shet  -  shuk  -  slep  -  slid  -  snack  -  sorter  -  spar  -  spilt  -  store  boughten  - 
stud  -  sung  —  tater  -  ter  -  that  air  -  thet  -  thout  -  tollable  -  tuther  -  tuthern  - 
tuck  -  tuk  -  twixt  —  'tins  —  widder  -  whar  -  whoppin  -  wus  -  wust  -  wuth  — 
yaller  -  yer  -  yeller. 

How  many?  Did  you  pass? 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsville,  Illinois 
Phone:  692-3600 

"Stability  and  Change  in  a  World  of  Crisis"  will  be  the  theme  of  the  third  annual 
Secondary  Education  Conference  to  be  held  Monday  (Mar,  21)  on  the  Edwardsville  campus 
of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  SIU's  Education  Division  headed  by  H.  Dene  Southwood,  is 
expected  to  draw  secondary  teachers,  principals  and  other  educators  from  throughout  the 
area. 

No  reservations  are  necessary  for  attendance  and  participants  may  register  during 
the  registration-coffee  hour  from  9  to  10  a.m.  Monday  morning.   The  conference  fee  is 
$3.00,  which  includes  luncheon  and  refreshments. 

Leslie  Wehling,  a  professor  in  the  Education  Division,  will  open  the  morning  session 
at  10  a.m.  ,  followed  by  greetings  from  H.  Dene  Southwood,  and  the  keynote  address  to  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  William  Van  Til,  professor  of  education  and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Secondary  Education  at  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Van  Til  is  past  president  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  and  currently  is  serving  as  president  of  the  John  Dewey  Society.  A  prolific 
writer,  he  is  a  regular  contributor  to  both  lay  and  professional  periodicals.  Among  his 
many  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books  is  the  recent  text  "Modern  Education  for  Junior  High 
School  Years." 

The  meeting  will  break  at  noon  for  luncheon  presided  over  by  Olin  Hileman,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  SIU  Education  Division,  and  will  feature  songs  from  the  Broadway  hit  musi- 
cal "Brigadoon"  by  the  A  Capella  Choir  from  Edwardsville  Senior  High  School  under  the 
direction  of  James  Kessinger. 

During  the  lunch  hour,  Jack  Bruce  Thomas,  assistant  dean  for  academic  affairs,  will 
present  a  brief  resume  on  "SIU  at  Edwardsville,"  and  Henry  T.  Boss,  conference  chairman, 
will  preview  the  events  of  the  afternoon  sessions. 

(more) 
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Beginning  at  1:15  p.m.  and  running  until  adjournment  at  3:15  p.m.,  four  panel 
discussions  will  take  place  simultaneously,  and  conference  participants  may  choose 
the  one  most  nearly  allied  with  their  special  problems  and  interests. 

The  four  afternoon  panel  topics  and  those  participating  will  be: 

"The  Student  in  the  Secondary  School,"  James  Pancrazio,  SIU,  chairman;  Merrill 
Harmin,  SIU,  moderator;  and  panelists  Finis  Dew,  counselor  at  Rock  Junior  High  School, 
East  St.  Louis;  Newton  Elliott,  principal  of  Central  Junior  High  School,  Alton;  and 
Forest  Kohlburn,  principal,  Civic  Memorial  High  School,  Bethalto. 

"The  Teacher  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Robert  Bruker,  SIU,  chairman;  Dallas 
Harrell,  assistant  superintendent  of  Collinsville  District  10  schools,  moderator; 
and  panelists  Maurice  Hesse,  superintendent  of  schools,  O'Fallon  School  District; 
Freeman  Hopper,  principal  of  North  Junior  High  School,  Collinsville;  and  Robert 
Opperman,  assistant  principal  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Senior  High  School. 

"The  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Herbert  Smith,  SIU,  chairman;  George 
Kiser,  director  of  curriculum  for  Riverview  Garden  Schools,  Mo.,  moderator;  and 
panelists  James  Bailey,  assistant  principal  of  Alton  Senior  High  School;  Thomas 
Butler,  principal  of  Edwardsville  Senior  High  School;  and  Buford  C.  Lauer,  assistant 
principal  of  Pattonville  High  School,  Mo. 

"Implementation  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Eldon  Madison,  SIU,  chairman,  Earl 
Morris,  SIU,  moderator;  and  panelists  William  Colby,  principal  of  Lincoln  High  School. 
East  St.  Louis;  Francis  Huss,  principal  of  the  Hazelwood  Senior  High  School,  Mo.; 
and  Wilbur  Trimpe,  superintendent  of  Madison  County  Schools,  Edwardsville. 

Conference  chairman  Henry  T.  Boss  will  be  assisted  by  Olin  Hileman  and  Earl  Morris, 
both  of  the  SIU  Education  Division. 

All  events  will  take  place  in  the  Lovejoy  Library  at  Edwardsville. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     —The  Illinois  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has 
approved  a  grant  of  $24,655  to  Southern  Illinois  University  for  an  educational 
research  project  by  Eugene  S.  Wood,  SIU  associate  professor  of  agricultural  industries. 
Wood  will  make  a  study  of  post-high  school  terminal  programs  in  vocational  education, 
especially  those  in  agriculture,  at  five  Illinois  junior  colleges. 

Wood  started  a  three  and  a  half  months'  sabbatical  leave  March  1  to  conduct 
initial  phases  of  the  study.  The  Illinois  junior  colleges  which  have  started  terminal 
programs  in  agriculture  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  are  Joliet  Junior 
College,  the  Canton  Community  College,  the  Wabash  Valley  College  at  Mt.  Carmel,  the 
Danville  Junior  College,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Chicago.  Joliet  and  Wabash 
Valley  have  a  curriculum  in  farm  supply.  Wabash  Valley  also  has  a  farm  mechanics 
curriculum,  as  does  Canton.  Danville  and  the  Chicago  school  have  a  curriculum  in 
ornamental  horticulture. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  in  Illinois,  Wood  plans  a  six-weeks  trip  to  Europe, 
beginning  May  15,  to  visit  Institutions  in  11  countries  with  vocational  education 
programs . 

Wood,  a  teacher-trainer  in  Southern's  vocational  agriculture  education  program, 
has  been  on  the  SIU  faculty  since  1949.  Before  transferring  to  the  agricultural 
industries  department  faculty  in  the  SIU  School  of  Agriculture,  he  was  a  supervising 
vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  University  School  at  SIU.  He  received  his 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  is  a  native  of  Pulaski  County  (111.) 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Nearly  1500  people  are  expected  to  attend 
opening  ceremonies  of  a  two-week  National  Security  Seminar  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  Monday  (March  21) . 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  deputy  undersecretary  of  state  for  political  affairs,  will 
be  keynote  speaker.  The  program  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the  SIU  Arena  and  is  open 
to  the  public. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  Band  from  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  and  color 
guards  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard  will  participate. 

Included  among  distinguished  guests  invited  to  the  ceremony  are  Illinois 
Governor  Otto  Kerner;  former  St.  Louis  Mayor  Aloys  P.  Kaufmann  who  is  now  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Stuart  Symington  Jr.,  civilian 
aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  eastern  Missouri;  Rudolph  Scharer  of  the 
Consulate  of  Switzerland;  Judge  Robert  Porter  of  Vienna,  111.;  and  Harry  E.  Thompson, 
vice  president  of  the  Old  National  Bank,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Students  and  faculty  members  from  a  number  of  high  schools,  including  Vienna, 
Joppa,  Goreville,  Herrin,  Marion,  Champaign,  Benton,  and  Carbondale  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  will  attend. 

Some  512  conferees  are  registered  for  the  two-week  seminar,  including  citizens 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  and  174  selected  military  reservists 
from  throughout  the  nation. 

The  seminar  consists  of  briefings  on  matters  concerning  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  a  team  of  five  faculty  members  from  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.C. 

Seminar  sessions,  with  extensive  use  of  films  and  other  audio  visual  aids, 

cover  such  subjects  as  geopolitics,  geoeconoraics ,  industry's  defense  readiness, 

Civil  Defense,  exploration  of  space,  counter Ins urgency,  International  relations  and 
techniques  of  Communism.  -ds- 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March    — A  Southern  Illinois  University  educator  has  been 
named  regional  training  officer  for  Project  Head  Start  operations  in  the  lower  half 
of  Illinois  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  Indiana. 

Rebecca  Baker,  associate  professor  of  elementary  education,  said  her  work 
will  be  in  Illinois  counties  from  Springfield  and  Decatur  south  and  in  35  counties 
of  Indiana.  It  will  be  done  under  a  grant  of  nearly  $35,000  awarded  Southern 
Illinois  University  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  SIU  program,  Miss  Baker  said,  is  involved  with  in-service  training  in 
community  action  projects  that  already  have  been  granted  funds.  Primarily  they  are 
year-around  projects,  she  said,  dealing  with  persons  who  work  with  children  from 
three  years  old  to  school  age.  Her  work  will  be  with  project  directors. 

Miss  Baker,  who  is  on  special  assignment  from  the  SIU  College  of  Education, 
will  spend  20  per  cent  of  her  time  with  the  University  under  the  arrangement. 
Currently  she  is  recruiting  a  staff  to  assist  her. 

A  native  of  Sikeston,  Mo.,  Miss  Baker  came  to  SIU  in  1957.  She  obtained  her 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1952. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone ;  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Mar.       — Southern  Illinois  University's  annual  guest 
day  for  high  school  students  will  be  held  (Saturday)  April  2,  with  special  programs 
planned  by  the  SIU  schools  of  home  economics,  agriculture  and  technology. 

Leslie  J.  Chamberlin,  director  of  admissions  whose  office  co-ordinates  guest 
day  activities,  said  the  day  is  planned  to  give  high  school  students  interested 
in  attending  Southern  an  opportunity  for  an  organized  campus  visit. 

The  day's  program  will  include  exhibits,  demonstrations,  displays  and  campus 
tours.  Information  on  current  expenses,  University  admission  procedures, 
housing,  scholarships  and  work  opportunities  will  be  available. 

A  special  activity  open  to  the  general  public  will  be  the  'Know  Your  University' 
exhibit  in  the  University  Center. 

Chamberlin  said  information  on  the  day's  activities  has  been  distributed  to 
area  high  school  officials.  Interested  students  may  get  details  from  their 
principals ,  guidance  directors ,  or  agriculture  or  home  economics  teachers . 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      —Southern  Illinois  University  again  will  offer 
an  eight  weeks  summer  institute  in  geography  under  a  $51,768  National  Defense 
Education  Act  grant. 

Theodore  Schmudde,  institute  director,  says  the  institute,  in  session 
from  June  27  to  August  19,  primarily  will  be  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  who  have  had  only  introductory  college  courses  in  the  subject.  The 
program  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  geography  preparation  of  teachers  of  such 
subjects,  Schmudde  explains. 

The  theme  of  the  institute  will  be  built  around  physical,  economic  and  cultural 
aspects  of  geography  and  how  they  function  today  on  local,  national,  continental 
and  world  levels. 

Teachers  accepted  for  the  Institute  will  receive  some  allowances  for  living 
costs  from  the  grant.  The  program  will  be  limited  to  30  teachers,  20  of  them  from 
the  midwest  region  and  10  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Those  applying  may 
receive  12  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit  for  the  institute  work. 

Interested  teachers  should  immediately  contact  Schmudde  in  the  SIU  geography 
department  for  enrollment  details.  The  deadline  for  applications  is  March  21. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

WOMAN  PAGE  EDITORS— This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  two-part  series  on  Spring 
Fever."  The  second  installment  will  follox*  next  week. 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Spring  Fever— does  it  fill  you  with  fresh  energy 
or  make  you  dreamy  and  relaxed? 

Either  way,  rearrange  your  living  habits  and  enjoy  it,  advise  Southern  Illinois 
University  home  economists. 

Spring  is  a  time  to  reorganize  your  thinking — your  wradrobe,  your  house,  your 
meals,  your  recreation,  your  work  schedule,  your  family  pattern  of  activities.  In 
other  words — "think  Spring"  and  get  a  new  outlook  on  life. 

A  physiological  change  may  actually  occur  when  spring  comes,  according  to 
Frank  Konishi,  research  scientist  and  chairman  of  the  food  and  nutrition  department. 

"Our  blood  surges,  our  skin  adjusts  to  the  warmer  temperature,  our  respiration 
quickens  as  we  breathe  the  fresher  air  when  windows  and  doors  are  open,  our  mental 
attitude  lifts  as  we  feel  the  new  life  awakening  in  nature. 

"Individual  reactions  differ,  of  course.  Some  develop  fresh  spurts  of  energy, 
some  develop  lassitude  and  just  want  to  loaf,  others  alternate  between  the  two  extreme 

Several  of  Konishi' s  associates  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
have  suggestions  to  "cope  with"  or  to  "relax  and  enjoy"  Spring  Fever. 

Irene  Payne,  associate  professor  of  food  and  nutrition,  says  she  is  one  who 
likes  to  "relax  and  enjoy"  the  vernal  season.  But  she  cautions  that  the  arrival  of 
the  picnic-and-patio  party  season  must  not  be  a  nutritional  vacation — the  family  still 
needs  its  quota  of  protein  foods,  fruit,  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  milk  and  milk 
products,  and  cereals. 

"You  don't  need  as  much  vitamin  D  from  foods  during  the  sunny  months,"  she  says, 
"and  those  people  who  mistakenly  take  vitamin  pills  and  fortified  foods  instead  of 
eating  a  balanced  diet  need  to  leave  off  the  vitamin  D  pills  or  they  may  find 
themselves  with  vitamin  D  poisoning." 
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Those  who  find  that  Spring  Fever  fills  them  with  bursting  energy  for  gardening, 
sports  and  other  strenuous  activities  need  to  step  up  their  intake  of  protein  foods 
such  as  meats s  eggs,  beans,  she  points  out,  while  those  who  take  a  more  leisurely- 
pace  should  reduce  the  consumption  of  high-calorie  foods  and  instead  use  more  salads 
and  fruits. 

Spring  requires  a  fresh  look  at  the  wardrobe,  too,  according  to  ;irs.  Sue  Ridley, 
SIU  clothing  construction  specialist. 

"Nothing  perks  up  the  spirit  like  a  new  addition  to  the  wardrobe,"  she  says. 
"Even  winter  skirts  take  on  a  springy  look  with  a  pastel  blouse,  preferably  soft 
and  feminine.  A  sweater  thrown  casually  around  the  shoulders  provides  enough  warmth 
and  welcome  relief  from  the  heavy  bulky  coats  of  winter. 

"It's  not  too  early  to  begin  wearing  cottons,  especially  the  homespun  type 
adaptable  for  suits,  shifts  and  shirtwaist  dresses. 

"Bangle  bracelets,  gay  in  color,  worn  anywhere  from  wrist  to  shoulder,  add  a 
brilliant  accent  to  fashions  this  Spring." 

Grooming,  also,  ought  to  have  a  Spring-like  look,  she  adds.  Makeup  should 
be  lighter  weight  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  winter  trend,  and  eye-makeup  should 
be  less  obvious  under  the  brighter  skies  of  Spring.  A  change  in  hair  style  ("even 
a  change  in  color,  if  you  dare")  to  a  simple,  easy-to-care-for  version  is  appropriate 
for  the  casual  atmosphere  of  Spring. 

A  final  Spring  Fever  tip  comes  from  Mrs.  Ridley:  "The  most  important  remedy  is 
your  personal  attitude — the  most  important  thing  you  wear  is  the  smile  on  your  face  I " 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     —Auditions  for  Southern  Illinois  University 
students  and  other  college  students  of  the  area  who  wish  to  sing,  act,  dance, 
play  an  instrument  or  work  backstage  in  musical  productions  will  be  held  here 
on  the  campus  Saturday,  April  2. 

Successful  applicants  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  four  productions 
this  summer  when  the  Summer  Music  Theater  will  expand  into  a  full-time  stock 
company,  according  to  William  K.  Taylor,  director. 

The  1966  productions  include  "110  In  the  Shade"  ("The  Rainmaker"),  July  1-3 
and  8-10;  "Once  Upon  A  Mattress,"  July  22-24  and  Aug.  5-7;  "Annie,  Get  Your  Gun," 
July  28-30;  and  "Brigadoon,"  Aug.  19-21  and  26-28.  "Annie,  Get  Your  Gun"  will  be 
produced  with  high  school  students  enrolled  in  the  Music  and  Youth  at  Southern 
summer  music  camp. 

The  30  students  selected  as  regular  members  of  the  company  and  the  10  associate 
members  chosen  to  participate  in  "Brigadoon8  will  receive  University  credit,  Taylor 
said.  Some  scholarships,  graduate  assistantships  and  student  employment  positions 
are  also  available.  Applications  for  these  must  be  in  his  hands  by  March  28. 

The  campus  auditions  will  be  held  at  the  music  department  in  Altgeld  Hall, 
starting  at  1  p.m. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


For  Release  P.M. 'S  MONDAY,  MARCH  21. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  21 — Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged 
in  a  deep  and  comprehensive  quarrel  involving  ideology,  conflicting  national 
interests  and  person  rivalries,  a  top  military  expert  told  an  audience  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  today. 

Speaking  at  a  National  Security  Seminar  conducted  at  SIU  by  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  Waterman  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  said 
the  once  well  disciplined  empire  of  the  East  European  Soviet  Bloc  continues  to 
fragment  as  nationalist  sentiment  grows  in  strength. 

Moscow  no  longer  can  expect  the  other  Communist  regimes  to  do  as  they  are  told, 
even  on  critical  issues,  Col.  Waterman  said,  unless  showing  a  willingness  to  pay 
a  price  for  the  conduct  desired. 

He  said  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Soviet  policy  of  encouraging  wars  of 
national  liberation,  however,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  diminished  its  efforts — 
through  economic  and  military  aid,  political  intrigue,  and  propagands — to  win  over 
the  neutral  and  emerging  nations  to  Communism. 

Another  seminar  speaker,  Col.  Milton  J.  Weber  of  the  U.S.  Army,  outlined  the 
theory  of  geopolitics,  "the  application  of  political  and  economic  geography  to  the 
external  problems  of  nations." 

Col.  Weber  said  early  geopoliticians  believed  the  vast  heartland  of  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoyed  a  most  favorable  geographical  position  from  the  standpoint  of  exerting 
world  power.  Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  the  German  and  Russian  areas  into  "an  invincible  Nazi  domain,"  he  said. 

With  World  War  II  fading  into  history,  the  speaker  said,  a  revitalized  Soviet 
Union  dug  into  its  landmass  stronghold  and  girded  for  world  domination. 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edward sville,  Illinois 
Phone:  692-3600 

Making  music  on  the  keyboard  these  days--the  typewriter  keyboard,  that  is--is 
Patricia  Bernhardt,  a  freshman  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Edwardsville  campus. 

According  to  her  teacher,  Miss  Dona  Frost,  assistant  professor  in  SIU's  Business 
Division,  Pat  has  excellent  finger  control  and  averages  115  words  per  minute  for 
five  minutes,  with  an  error  range  between  one-half  and  two  per  cent. 

In  a   recent  demonstration  for  270  Jersey  Community  High  School  students,  she 
achieved  a  one-minute  rate  of  176  words  per  minute  and  a  five-minute  rate  of  127 
words  per  minute.   (World  champions  average  around  200  words  for  one  minute;  the 
world  record  for  15  to  60  minutes  is  149,  according,  to  Prof.  Frost.) 

Typing  is  not  the  only  secretarial  subject  in  which  Pat  excels.   A  business 
education  major,  she  has  just  completed  her  five-minute  tests  at  140  words  per  minute 
in  shorthand,  with  a  two  per  cent  error  limit.  Tests  of  this  kind  must  be  transcribed 
exactly  as  dictated,  and  punctuation  and  spelling,  as  well  as  words,  are  counted  as 
errors . 

Of  the  hundreds  of  students  she  has  had,  Miss  Frost  says  Pat  is  the  finest. 
"If  she  spent  the  six  plus  hours  a  day  that  world  champions  do,  she  could  be  one. 
However,  she  spends  only  an  hour  a  day  in  class  and  an  hour  outside  practicing. 
Other  students  in  the  class  must  spend  two  hours  on  the  same  assignment." 

Her  handicaps,  her  teacher  says,  are  the  long  nails  she  persists  in  keeping 
because  she  once  had  a  habit  of  biting  them,  and  her  many  other  interests  which 
keep  her  away  from  the   typewriter.  She  likes  to  help  her  parents  who  are  in  the 
restaurant  business,  for  example. 

According  to  Prof.  Frost,  credit  for  Pat's  excellent  foundation  in  secretarial 

skills  must  be  given  to  her  Gillespie  Community  High  School  teachers,  Mrs.  Adolph 

Tenikat  and  Henry  Marcacci,  under  whom  Pat  achieved  scores  between  75  and  80  words 

per  minute  in  typing  and  100  words  per  minute  in  shorthand  tests. 

Eighteen-year-old  Pat  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry  Bernhardt  of 

908  Madison  St.,  Gillespie. 
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NEWS  from  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsviile,  Illinois 
Phone:   692-3600 

Two  St.  Louis  area  high  school  girls  will  be  featured  Sunday  (Mar.  27)  in  the  next 
Young  Artists  Recital  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Edwardsviile  campus. 

They  are  Connie  Jo  Schmidt,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Schmidt  of  Hermann,  Mo. 
(300  Market),  and  Heather  Mulkey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F,  F.  Mulkey  of  St.  Louis 
(1548  Renderer). 

Connie  Jo,  a  junior  at  Hermann  High  School,  studied  with  her  mother  for  nine  years 
and  for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  has  been  a  student  of  Dorothy  Dring  Smutz  of 
Webster  Groves.   She  has  played  in  numerous  recitals  and  during  Mrs.  Smutz' s  summer 
sessions  in  1964  and  1965  performed  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Saint-Saens.   For  the  past 
ten  years  she  has  been  a  winner  in  the  National  Guild  piano  auditions.   Earning  a  grade 
of  A-plus  in  her  Missouri  State  Applied  Music  examinations,  she  played  in  the  Young 
Artist  Master  Classes  at  the  Missouri  Music  Teachers  Conventions  in  Jefferson  City  and 
Kansas  City  in  1964  and  1965,  and  last  year  received  a  first-rating  in  high  school  music 
contest  finals  in  Missouri. 

Heather  is  a  member  of  the  A  Cappella  Choir  at  Webster  Groves  High  School,  where 
she  is  a  junior,  and  sings  with  the  Chapel  Choir  at  the  Webster  Groves  Presbyterian 
Church.   She  appeared  in  a  concert  at  Mrs.Smutz's  tenth  summer  session,  and  in  the  1964- 
65  season  gave  a  series  of  four  recitals,  playing  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and 
psbussy  at  her  teacher's  studio,  the  Gatesworth  Manor,  the  Women's  College  Club  and  the 
University  Women's  Club. 

The  Young  Artists  Recital  Series  was  inaugurated  in  1962  by  SIU's  Fine  Arts  Division 
to  encourage  outstanding  area  high  school  and  college  musicians  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  perform  in  public. 

Third  in  this  year's  series,  the  Sunday  afternoon  recital  will  be  held  at  4:15  in 
the  University's  Love joy  Library  auditorium  in  Edwardsviile.   The  public  is  invited 

without  charge. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  22  —  Three  engineers  are  being  produced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  every  one  produced  in  the  United  States,  a  high-ranking  military  authority 
told  a  National  Security  Seminar  audience  at  Southern  Illinois  University  here  today, 

Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks,  U.S.  Air  Force,  said  approximately  one- third  of  the 
bachelor's  degrees  awarded  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  engineering,  compared  to  one- 
sixth  of  those  in  the  U.S. 

''It  is  in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology  that  the  struggle  for  economic, 
military,  and  political  supremacy  is  being  waged ,,:  Col.  Brooks  said. 

An  earlier  speaker,  Capt.  A.F.  Johnson  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  said  the  decade  ending 
in  1950  marked  a  turning  point  at  which  the  U.S.  went  from  a  "materials  surplus'' 
nation  to  one  with  a  'materials  deficit.'" 

Where  we  once  exported  copper  in  hugh  quantities,  Capt.  Johnson  said,  we  are 
today  the  world's  largest  importer  of  copper.  We  also  are  importing  more  and  more 
of  our  iron  ore  requirements  and  other  vital  minerals  of  the  space  age. 

While  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  and  materials  among  nations  normally 
is  not  a  problem  in  a  world  at  peace,  he  said,  under  current  "cold  war!]  conditions 
our  materials  sufficiency  must  be  maintained. 

Col.  Milton  J.  Weber,  U.S.  Army,  outlined  the  national  security  program,  which 
he  said  embraces  in  some  degree  almost  every  U.S.  institution,  both  governmental 
and  non-governmental.  He  described  how  top  level  governmental  organizations 
function  in  developing  national  security  plans. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan,  U.S.A.F.,  told  the  seminar  audience  public  opinion 
has  become  as  vital  to  national  security  as  the  work  of  atomic  scientists  or  our 
military  weapons . 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — A  Baroque  Festival  during  the  month  of  Hay  will 
climax  the  spring  quarter  music  season  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  according  to 
Robert  Mueller,  chairman  of  the  music  department. 

Major  events  of  the  festival  will  include  a  production  of  the  17th  century 
opera  'Psyche"  on  May  6;   a  lecture  by  Wesley  Morgan,  associate  professor  and  a 
specialist  in  early  religious  choral  works,  May  11;  a  chamber  program  May  12;  an 
organ  recital  by  Marianne  Webb,  assistant  professor,  May  16 ;   and  two  performances  of 
the  Bach  B-Minor  Mass  by  the  Southern  Illinois  Oratorio  Choir,  May  21  and  22. 

The  Matthew  Locke  opera,  heretofore  found  only  in  the  original  1675  edition, 
has  been  re-scored  in  modern  transcription  and  with  up-dated  notations  by  Tommy 
Goleeke,  SIU  instructor  in  music.   It  will  be  presented  by  the  SIU  Opera  Workshop 
with  Goleeke  conducting. 

Goleeke  offered  the  new  'Psyche"  transcription  as  the  dissertation  for  his 
doctoral  degree  in  musical  arts  which  he  completed  at  Stanford  University  last 
summer. 

Another  notable  event  on  the  spring  calendar  is  a  six-day  orchestra  clinic 
April  12-17  to  be  directed  by  Irving  Hoffman,  associate  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony.  The  clinic  will  close  on  the  17th  with  a  Sunday  afternoon  public  concert 
by  the  Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Hoffman  conducting. 

Also  scheduled  for  May  is  the  annual  ''Music  Under  the  Stars"  festival, 
featuring  massed  choruses,  orchestras  and  bands  from  area  high  schools,  guest  artists, 
and  regional  winners  in  voice  and  piano  in  competition  for  the  annual  Chicago land 
Music  Festival.   Date  for  this  event  is  May  7. 
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The  following  day  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  be  presented  by  the 
music  department  in  its  Visiting  Artist  Series. 

Other  musical  events  scheduled  for  the  spring  quarter  include: 

March  23 — Carbondale  Community  Concert  Series,  Whittamore  and  Lowe,  duo  pianists 

April  3 — Faculty  Recital,  Herbert  Levinson,  violin,  and  Kent  Werner,  piano. 

April  21— -lien's  Glee  Club  Concert,  Robert  Kingsbury,  conductor. 

April  24 — Carbondale  Community  Concert  Series,  Phyllis  Curtain,  raezzosoprano. 

April  30 — 'Jazz  Venture"  concert,  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  and  Mu  Phi  Epsilon, 
men's  and  women's  music  fraternities. 

Hay  1 --University  Chamber  Choir  Concert,  Robert  Kingsbury,  conductor. 

Hay  4 — Electronic  Music  Concert. 

May  10 — Young  Persons'  Concert;  String  Quartet  and  Quintet. 

May  13 — Faculty  Recital,  Illinois  String  Quartet. 

May  15 — Wind  Ensemble  Concert,  Melvin  Siener,  conductor. 

May  26 — Concerto,  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Herbert  Levinson,  conductor. 

May  27— -Symphonic  Band  Concert,  Melvin  Siener.  conductor. 

June  10 — Southern  Illinois  Symphony  Commencement  Concert. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  Ilarch     — William  A.  Pitkin,  associate  professor  of  history 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
has  been  named  Southern  Illinois  University  representative  on  the  Illinois 
Sesquicentennial  Commission. 

Pitkin  was  named  to  the  commission  by  SIU  President  Delyte  W.  Ilorris  at  the 
invitation  of  Paul  Powell,  Illinois  secretary  of  state.  Morris  said  SIU  shared 
Powell's  hope  that  'something  of  lasting  value"  should  remain  to  benefit  the 
people  of  the  state  after  the  150th  anniversary  commemoration. 

Pitkin  has  been  active  in  the  state  historical  society  since  1945,  the  year 
he  joined  the  SIU  faculty,  and  was  1964-65  society  president. 

A  native  of  Odin,  111.,  he  is  a  DePauw  University  graduate.  He  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Colorado  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  taught  at  Superior,  Wis.,  State  College  before  coming  to  Southern. 

Pitkin  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  historical  journals  and  has 
prepared  for  publication  two  books  on  Civil  War  history,  "The  D.H.  Brush  Journal: 
From  Cairo  to  Little  Rock1"  and  "The  Cairo  Rendezvous :  Prelude  to  Victory  in  the 
West." 

He  currently  is  teaching  and  doing  research  in  Illinois  history. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — Exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  home  economics  as 
an  educational  program  and  as  a  professional  career  will  take  the  spotlight  at  the 
annual  Home  Economics  Guest  Day  at  Southern  Illinois  University  April  2. 

The  Home  Economics  Building,  as  well  as  SIU's  new  residence  halls  and  other 
buildings,  will  be  toured  by  the  1200  or  more  high  school  and  junior  college 
students  expected  to  attend. 

Each  of  the  four  departments  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  will  have 
displays  depicting  their  activities . 

In  the  clothing  and  textiles  department,  the  visitors  will  see  examples  of 
students  classwork — wall  hangings,  antique  plaques,  perspective  room  renderings, 
block  prints — as  well  as  demonstrations  of  clothing  construction  and  roving  live 
models  featuring  garments  and  accessories  illustrating  student-designed  fabrics. 

A  guided  tour  through  the  nutrition  research  laboratory  plus  a  film  "Menu  for 
Space  Flight"  will  be  provided  by  the  food  and  nutrition  department. 

The  home  and  family  department  will  conduct  tours  through  its  nursery  school, 
which  will  be  in  operation  with  home  economics  students  working  with  the  children, 
and  through  its  Home  Management  Apartment,  where  rotating  groups  of  students  live 
and  practice  their  home  management  training. 

Two  films,  "Keys  for  the  Homes  of  Tomorrow"  and  "A  Career  with  a  Double  Future," 
will  be  shown  by  the  home  economics  education  department. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — Over  6,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend  the 
exhibit,  "Meet  Your  University",  April  1-3  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  The 
event  will  be  open  to  the  public,  and  there  will  be  no  admission  charge. 

The  three-day  exhibit  will  feature  displays  set  up  by  most  academic  and 
service  departments  at  SIU,  each  illustrating  a  department's  functions  and  activities 
Sponsor  is  the  special  events  committee  of  the  University  Center  Programming  Board. 

Part  of  the  expected  crowd  will  be  high  school  students  on  campus  to  take 
part  in  High  School  Visitation  Day,  April  2. 

Last  year  more  than  50  departments  were  represented.  Included  in  the  list 
of  display  sponsors  were  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps, 
anthropology,  clothing  and  textiles,  general  studies,  introduction  to  western 
humanities  with  separate  displays  for  art,  English,  theater,  and  design,  men's 
physical  education,  student  housing,  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  and  zoology. 

There  will  be  no  admission  charge  and  the  exhibits  will  be  cpen  from  12  noon 
to  6  p.m.  on  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Saturday,  and  noon  to  5  p.m.  Sunday  in  the 
ballrooms  of  the  University  Center  Exhibits. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  event  are  Sheryl  A.  Talcott,  (4511  N.  Monticello)  Chicago, 
and  Gene  H.  Kelber,  (6532  N.  Harlem  Ave.)  Chicago. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      —The  23rd  annual  National  Ceramics  Exhibition 
will  be  on  display  at  Southern  Illinois  University  between  March  29  and  April  15th. 

The  exhibit,  consisting  of  about  200  pieces  of  ceramic  art,  will  be  held  In 
the  Mitchell  Gallery  of  the  Home  Economics  building. 

The  Everson  Museum  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  sponsors  a  national  contest  every  three 
years  to  select  works  by  professional  ceramists  from  across  the  country  for  this 
exhibition.  Winners  receive  monetary  awards  and  their  works  are  sent  on  tour. 

Nicholas  Vergette,  associate  professor  in  ceramics  at  SIU,  was  one  of  the 
three  jurors  that  judged  this  exhibition  in  1964.  Vergette  won  first  place  in  the 
previous  exhibition  for  the  use  of  ceramics  in  architecture. 

Vergette  recently  was  elected  to  the  200-year-old  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
in  London,  England. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  23  —  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
exist  at  a  bare  subsistence  level,  their  total  effort  spent  in  producing  the 
necessities  of  life,  Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  said  here  today. 

Speaking  at  a  National  Security  Seminar  being  conducted  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Col.  Sullivan  said  the 
bulk  of  these  people  live  in  China,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  the  diddle  East,  and 
Africa — where  per  capita  production  is  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Reviewing  statistics  of  the  population  ::explosion::  during  the  past  decade,  he 
said  world  population  at  the  present  growth  rate  will  exceed  6  billion  by  the  year 
2000.   '"Every  time  your  pulse  throbs,  night  or  day,:;  the  colonel  said,  'the  world 
will  have  added  two  human  beings.1' 

The  SIU  speaker  said  there  is  a  positive  need  for  the  free  world  to  plan  for 
the  efficient  use  of  its  vital  resources  of  manpower,  and  to  do  so  :,in  such  a  way 
that  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  are  preserved.'" 

An  earlier  speaker,  Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  ^aterroan,  also  of  the  Air  Force,  said 
America's  output  of  food  and  other  agricultural  products  not  only  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  country  in  the  event  of  large  scale  war,  but  also  would  provide  a  surplus 
for  the  support  of  our  allies. 

Col.  Waterman  said  the  problem  of  feeding  the  hungry  people  of  the  world — at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  integrity  of  our  agricultural  base— is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  we  face. 

In  morning  sessions  of  the  seminar,  Col.  Milton  J.  Weber  of  the  U.S.  Army  and 
Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks  of  the  Air  Force  discussed  "geoeconomics"  and  contemporary 
American  management. 
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A  university  professor  who  has  been  in  Europe  15  times  in  the  past  17  years 
advises  tourists  going  abroad  this  summer  to  get  off  the  beaten  track  and  to  learn 

at  least  a  smattering  of  the  language  of  the  countries  they'll  visit. 

Stanley  Kimball  says  that's  the  only  way  to  fully  enjoy  a  vacation  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Kimball,  a  member  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  Edwardsville  campus 
faculty,  has  conducted  tours  throughout  Europe,  and  he  has  worked  and  studied 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on  five  trips  since  1948. 

"In  the  major  capitals,  you  won't  have  much  of  a  language  problem  because 
tourism  is  important  to  them,  and  a  good  percentage  of  the  people  in  restaurants, 
hotels  and  shops  speak  English,"  Kimball  says.   "But  the  real  satisfaction,  the 
real  learning  experiences  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  commercialized  tourist  centers, 
but  in  the  villages  and  provinces." 

As  an  illustration,  Kimball  points  to  his  research  into  the  literary  societies 
of  the  Slavic  countries.  These  societies  are  composed  of  scholars  who  band  together 
to  fincance  national  publication  of  their  work. 

To  amass  a  collection  of  such  works,  Kimball  visited  bookstores  wherever  he 

found  them,  even  in  the  smallest  hamlets.  His  library  of  these  publications  is 

now  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  University  of  Prague  and  equals  the  world's 

best  collection,  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Most  of  these  rare  books  were  purchased  for  sums  like  25  or  50  cents. 

"They  were  10  times  less  expensive  than  in  Berlin  and  25  times  less  expensive 

than  they  would  be  in  this  country,"  he  reports. 

Kimball,  who  speaks  Czech,  German  and  some  French,  also  says  tourists  get  to 

know  very  little  about  a  country  and  its  people  when  they  know  nothing  of  the  language 

"It's  amazing  how  knowledgeable  Central  Europeans  are  about  our  country.   It 

is  commonplace,  for  example,  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  Governor  Romney's  policies 
in  Michigan." 
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On  his  first  European  trip,  Kimball  was  employed  by  the  Mormon  Church  for 
18  months  in  Prague.   The  Communist  secret  police  frequently  shadowed  him,  he 
says,  questioned  him  several  times,  and  finally  expelled  him  and  his  colleagues 
as  "foreign  agents." 

Now  that  money  is  so  scarce  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  according  to  Kimball, 
tourists  are  greeted  with  open  arms. 

"It  used  to  be  that  aliens  had  to  wait  weeks  and  even  months  to  get  a  visa 
to  Prague,"  Kimball  says.   "Now  you  can  get  one  in  10  minutes." 

While  the  standard  of  living  has  improved  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  he 
reports,  it  is  considerably  lower  than  in  Western  Europe.   The  U.  S.  provided 
huge  sums  of  money  to  rehabilitate  war-ravaged  Germany,  he  points  out,  but  "the 
satellite  countries  were   robbed  by  Russia." 

Kimball's  research  into  the  Slavic  literary  societies  was  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  German  government . 

"My  Slavic  friends  thought  it  was  hilarious,"  the  SIU  professor  states,   "An 
American  and  a  Mormon,  with  German  money,  worrying  about  Slavic  history." 

On  his  last  trip  to  Europe,  Kimball  took  his  family  along  and  his  four  children 
attended  school  in  a  suburb  of  Munich.   His  six-year-old  started  school  in  Germany. 

"We  were  very  pleased  with  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
particularly  the  music  instruction,"  Kimball  reports. 

Scholars  in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  he  says,  are  "intellectually  pampered 
by  our  standards,  they  earn  relatively  much  more,  they  have  infinitely  more  prestige, 
and  a  high  standard  of  living."  However,  they  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
Western  scholarly  publications  because  of  the  shortage  of  dollars. 

Kimball  has  arranged  a  symposium  on  Central  Europe  on  the  SIU  Edwardsville 

campus  April  11  and  plans  to  have  several  scholars  from  Prague  and  elsewhere  on 

the  program. 
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Southern  Illinois  University's  Fine  Arts  Division  will  present  James 
Kirchoff  in  his  senior  trumpet  recital  Tuesday  (Mar.  29)  at  4:30  p.m.  in 
the  Lovejoy  Memorial  Library  auditorium  in  Edwardsville. 

Kirchoff,  who  is  from  East  St.  Louis,  will  be  accompanied  at  the  piano 
by  Miss  Alice  Gardner  of  Belleville,  a  junior  at  SIU's  Edwardsville  campus. 

Included  on  the  program  will  be  "Trumpet  Tune  and  Air"  and  "Suite  in 
F  Major"  by  Henry  Purcell,  "Solo  de  Cornet  a  Pistons"  by  Georges  Hue,  and 
"Call  from  Modern  Suite"  by  Bernard  Fitzgerald. 

The  recital,  presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  bachelor  of  music  degree  in  education  which  Kirchoff  will  receive  in 
June,  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  charge. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  24  —  If  the  United  States  should  become  involved  in  a 
nuclear  war,  a  military  expert  said  here  today,  our  cities  would  be  in  the  frontlines 
and  our  families  and  neighbors  would  face  hazards  equal  to  those  of  the  battlefield 
troops. 

Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  Waterman  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  speaking  on  Civil  Defense 
during  a  session  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces'  National  Security 
Seminar  under  way  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  said  survival  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack  would  depend  upon  how  timely  and  effective  advance  planning  had  been. 

For  the  first  time  we  find  ourselves  in  the  grim  position  where  an  enemy  has  the 
power  and  the  means  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  against  our  continential  cities, 
Col.  Waterman  said.   But  whether  an  enemy  would  attempt  such  an  attack  would  depend 
on  his  calculated  prospects  of  success. 

"'Many  people  believe  an  atomic  war  would  be  so  devastating  and  horrible  that 
nothing  could  be  done  about  it  anyway ,i!  the  SIU  speaker  said.   'Such  thinking  is 
defeatist  and  unrealistic.  There  are  many  things  that  can  be  done." 

He  said  the  concept  of  Civil  Defense  is  sound,  but  can  only  do  the  job  for  which 
it  was  intended  through  wholehearted  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  public.   Outlining 
progress  under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1951,  he  said  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  a  really  effective  Civil  Defense  posture  is  reached. 

An  earlier  speaker,  Air  Force  Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks,  told  the  Security  Seminar 
audience  of  civilians  and  reserve  officers  that  17  large  metropolitan  areas  contain 
half  of  the  essential  industry  and  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  U.S. 

The  nation's  survival  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack  upon  these  centers  would 
depend  at  least  in  part  upon  our  National  Emergency  Plan,  the  colonel  said.   "We  are 
planning  our  survival,"  he  added.   "We  are  not  planning  on  anyone  burying  us." 
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Air  Force  Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  told  seminar  conferees  the  U.S.  has 
treaties  or  pacts  morally  obligating  the  nation  to  come  to  the  defense  of  any  of  43 
nations  of  the  world  should  they  become  the  victims  of  Communist  aggression. 

He  said  the  U.S.  Mutual  Security  Program  has  changed  in  complexion  since  its 
inception,  shifting  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East,  with  military  assistance  decreasing 
proportionally  to  economic  assistance. 

"A  fact  generally  not  known  is  that,  of  the  $100-billion  devoted  to  foreign 
aid  since  its  inception,  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  dollars  have  been  spent  right 
here  in  the  U.S.  to  buy  goods,  services  and  equipment,"  Col.  Sullivan  said. 

Today's  closing  speaker,  Navy  Capt.  Arthur  E.  Johnson,  said  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  year  2000  one-half  of  all  U.S.  electricity  will  be  derived  from  nuclear 
sources . 

He  described  coal  as  the  most  abundant  known  reserve  of  fuel,  and  said  a 
century  and  a  half  of  commercial  mining  has  depleted  less  than  three  percent  of 
the  known  recoverable  reserves  in  the  U.S. 

The  future  of  the  coal  industry  lies  in  its  ability  to  compete  economically 
with  other  sources  of  energy,  Capt.  Johnson  said. 
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New  students  entering  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  for  the  first 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  quarter  will  attend  Orientation  Day  on  campus 
Sunday  (Mar.  27). 

Activities  get  under  way  at  2  p.m.  when  the  incoming  students  will  be  welcomed 
to  SIU  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hansmeier,  associate  dean  of  students  for  the  Edwardsville 
campus.   Immediately  following,  "Orientation  '66,"  the  day's  keynote  address,  will 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  McMahon  of  the  University's  faculty  of  guidance  and 
psychology. 

A  20-minute  film  entitled  "Candid  Camera  Visits  SIU"  will  then  be  shown,  to 
be  followed  by  discussions  of  life  at  SIU  by  Tom  Waters,  president  of  the  Edwardsville 
Senate  of  the  SIU  Student  Council,  and  by  Jim  Morrison,  president  of  the  University 
Center  Board  at  Edwardsville. 

At  3:15  a  film  which  has  proved  to  be  very  popular  with  students  on  past 
orientation  days  will  be  shown.  The  30-minute  film  entitled  "I  Wish  I'd  Known  That 
Before  I  Went  to  College"  is  designed  to  help  new  students  get  off  on  the  right  foot  and 
depicts  instances  in  which  insufficient  preparation  for  college  life  can  get  a  student 
into  uncomfortable  situations  which  could  have  been  avoided. 

An  informal  reception  followed  by  tours  of  the  campus  will  begin  at  3:55  p.m. 
and  it  is  planned  to  complete  the  activities  of  the  day  by  5  p.m. 

All  events  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  Lovejoy  Memorial  Library  at 

Edwardsville.   Access  to  the  campus  is  either  from  Highway  157  via  the  main  campus  road 

about  two  miles  southwest  of  Edwardsville,  or  from  Highway  143  by  way  of  Wanda  Road  which 

turns  south  from  143  about  two  miles  west  of  Edwardsville  and  connects  with  Poag  Road, 

then  left  on  Poag  to  Lewis  Road  and  right  on  Lewis  to  the  point  where  it  connects  with 

the  main  campus  road  at  a  point  within  sight  of  the  new  Lovejoy  Library.   Access  from 

downtown  Edwardsville  is  also  possible  via  Grand  Avenue  which  becomes  Poag  Road  and 

connects  with  Lewis  Road  which  turns  left  into  the  campus. 

Student  chairman  for  Orientation  Day  is  Janet  Welle  of  Collinsville,  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  English.  --rk-- 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
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Phone:  692-3600 


Evelyn  Mitchell,  St.  Louis  pianist,  will  give  a  recital  Friday  evening  (April  1) 
at  8:15  in  the  auditorium  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  Alton  Center. 

A  native  of  Vienna,  Austria,  Mrs.  Mitchell  received  her  early  training  under 
Julius  Wolfsohn,  Mme .  Moriz  Rosenthal,  and  Gaston  Dethier.   After  making  her 
professional   debut  in  Vienna  at  the  age  of  eight,  she  received  diplomas  twice 
from  the  International  Piano  Competition  in  Vienna  and  was  also  awarded  a  special 
prize  at  the  Chopin  Competition  in  Warsaw. 

She  has  given  many  concerts  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  and  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  major  symphony  orchestras. 

Since  coming  to  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Mitchell  has  performed  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony,  the  St.  Louis  Little  Symphony  and  St.  Louis  Philharmonic.   Her  most 
recent  orchestral  appearance  was  last  month  with  the  Alton  Civic  Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  Alton  recital  will  include  five  pieces  from  Opus  76  by  Brahms, 
Sonata  Opus  110  by  Beethoven,  Sonata  No.  3  by  Prokofieff,  three  Preludes  by 
Shostakovich,  Jeaux  d'Eau  by  Ravel,  and  Suite  1922  by  Hindemith. 

A  reception  will  follow  the  recital,  which  is  open  to  the  public  without  charge. 
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RELEASE:  A.M.'S  AND  AFTER  THURSDAY, 

MARCH  31. 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — "Every  man's  life  belongs  to  his  country,  and 
no  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  it  when  his  country  calls  for  it." 

Appropriate  today,  these  were  the  words  of  General  John  A.  Logan,  principal 
speaker  at  the  nation's  first  formal  Memorial  Day  service,  held  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  1866. 

The  centennial  of  that  occasion  will  be  observed  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery  on  the 
morning  of  May  30,  1966,  under  direction  of  the  Carbondale  Memorial  Day  Association. 
A  commemorative  program  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  a  pageant  in  the  evening  will  depict  the  events  of  that  first  Memorial  Day. 

Other  "first  Memorial  Day"  claims  have  been  made  by  communities  in  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania,  but  members  of  the  Carbondale  Association  say 
theirs  Is  the  only  evidence  that  would  "stand  up  In  court." 

John  Allen,  association  presdient  and  area  historian,  and  Brigadier  General 
Oscar  W.  Koch,  Ret.,  chief  of  intelligence  for  General  George  Patton  in  World  War  II, 
have  made  careful  studies  of  all  claims.  General  Koch  is  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee  for  the  May  30  observance  here. 

Exhibit  "A"  by  Allen  and  Koch  is  a  photograph  of  the  flyleaf  of  a  Josephus  Bible 
on  which  James  Green,  sexton  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  had  inscribed  these  words: 
"Decration,  Was  Held  here  April 
AD  1866  the  last  Sunday, 
Speaker's  Was  John  Logan. 
J.W.  Lane,  Methodist  preacher 
Who  led  in  prear. 

Coneal  Ingersall.  Master  of  the  Day 
hogs  furnished  by  Delengers  boys, 
bred  by  John  Borgher. 
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219  comrads  in  line  of  march, 
one  fight,  brannon  and  russel. 
Every  mans  life  belongs  to  his  contry 
and  no  man  has  a  right  to  refuse 
it  when  his  contry  calls  for  it. 
Logan." 
It  was  a  Sunday  in  April  1866,  when  three  returned  veterans,  all  members  of  the 
little  Christian  church  at  Crab  Orchard,  five  miles  southwest  of  Carbondale,  were 
sitting  on  the  church  steps,  when  they  noticed  a  woman  accompanied  by  her  two  children 
entering  the  cemetery  adjoining  and  placing  flowers  on  the  grave  of  her  soldier  husbanc 

It  was  a  quiet  affair;  when  she  had  finished,  the  woroaipaused  for  a  moment;  then 
the  little  group  departed.  The  three  veterans  were  impressed,  so  much  so  that  the 
question  immediately  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  decorating  graves  of  the  other  few 
in  the  same  cemetery,  and  they  gathered  wild  flowers  for  that  purpose. 

The  story  continues  that  it  occured  to  them  that  the  fallen  comrades  in  the 
cemetery  in  Carbondale  should  receive  the  same  recognition.  There  would  be  more 
graves  there,  and  a  ceremony  could  be  made  of  it  commensurate  with  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Most  of  the  veterans  had  returned  to  their  homes  by  now, 
and  why  not  make  it  the  last  Sunday  in  April,  with  all  of  them  participating? 

The  entry  was  discovered  in  1930  by  a  great  nephew  of  Green;  the  page  was 
photographed,  and  affidavits  were  taken  from  old-timers,  some  of  them  relatives 
of  John  Borger  and  the  "Dillinger  boys." 

But  Allen  and  Koch  are  not  concerned  primarily  about  the  details  of  the  origin. 
They  and  members  of  the  Carbondale  association  feel  that  the  true  meaning  of  Memorial 
Day  has  all  but  been  forgotten,  that  a  sacred  occasion  has  been  buried  almost  under 
today's  May  30th  picnics  and  sports  events.  They  say  the  centennial  in  Carbondale 
will  not  be  a  carnival  affair,  that  it  will  be  an  appropriate  observance  in  memory 
of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

To  get  top  yields  from  corn,  farmers  must  have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kinds 
of  plant  nutrients  in  the  soil,  says  Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Southern  Illinois  University 
soils  specialist.  Corn  yields  have  been  rising  rapidly  in  the  last  ten  years  as 
farmers  have  Increased  the  use  of  fertilizers,  planted  improved  hybrid  corn  varieties, 
made  other  improvements  in  farm  methods,  and  had  the  opportunity  to  use  advanced 
forms  of  insecticides  and  herbicides  for  insect  and  weed  control. 

In  any  fertilizing  program  for  obtaining  high  corn  yields  it  is  necessary  to 
take  soil  tests  for  determining  the  acidity  and  the  amount  of  phosphorus  and  potash 
present.  The  farmer  also  needs  to  know  the  organic  matter  condition  in  the  soil  and 
must  take  into  consideration  the  cropping  history  of  the  field.  Knowing  this  and 
how  much  plant  nutrients  it  takes  to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn,  he  will  have  an 
idea  on  how  much  fertilizer  to  add  to  get  the  crop  yield  desired. 

Vavra  says  it  takes  160  pounds  of  nitrogen,  60  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  120 
pounds  of  potassium  to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn.  Of  this  amount,  the  grain  accounts 
for  removel  of  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  40  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  30  pounds  of 
potassium.  If  just  the  grain  is  harvested,  it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  the  soil 
fertility  level  by  adding  that  amount  each  year,  supplemented  by  30  to  50  extra 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  a  little  more  potassium  to  take  care  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  stalks  into  the  soil.  If  the  corn  is  harvested  as  silage,  the  farmer  must  also 
consider  the  nutrients  removed  in  the  corn  stalks. 

To  get  the  100  to  130  bushels  per  acre  now  becoming  more  common  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Illinois,  Vavra  suggests  the  following  fertilizing  program. 

The  farmer  can  broadcast  and  disk  into  the  soil  before  planting  from  225  to  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  of  potash,  depending  on  what  the  soil  tests  show.  At 
planting,  he  can  use  a  starter  fertilizer,  such  as  7-28-14  or  18-46-0,  at  125  pounds 
per  acre.  As  soon  after  planting  as  possible,  knife  into  the  soil  the  nitrogen 
fertilizer j  such  as  about  150  pounds  of  82  per  cent  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
other  form.  With  rather  high  rates  of  nitrogen  it  is  important  to  have  plenty  of 
potassium  to  give  stalk  strength  to  avoid  lodging  and  stalk  rot  problems  later  in 
the  season.  Going  to  narrow  rows  and  extremely  high  plant  populations  is  questionable 
in  Southern  Illinois  because  of  drouthy  soil  problems. 
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Number  653  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

"STILL  SITS  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  ~" 

John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

With  the  approach  of  spring  an  urge  to  wander  seizes  many  of  us.  It  may  be 
purposeful,  or  may  come  from  that  same,  strange  force  that  was  at  work  when  "the 
bear  went  over  the  mountain  to  see  what  he  could  see."  Whether  it  is  a  necessity 
or  a  throught-up  excuse  that  sends  us  cruising  over  the  countryside,  the  results 
come  out  about  the  same. 

Even  though  there  may  be  a  fully  valid  reason  for  starting  out,  with  a  direct 
road  to  the  destination,  this  driver  invariably  finds  enticing  by-roads  to  turn 
down,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  where  they  lead,  and  what  may  be  found 
alongside  them.  This  tendency  to  turn  aside  and  prowl  along  country  lanes  has  taught 
that  it  always  is  best  to  make  plans  call  for  more  time  than  really  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  journey.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
unplanned  prowling  yeilds  greater  rewards  than  does  the  deliberately  planned  part. 

That  "side-interest-taking-over"  tendency  won  out  most  recently  on  an  expected 
visit  to  a  particular  place.  A  few  miles  from  the  starting  point  the  dilapidated 
ruins  of  a  long-deserted  country  schoolhouse  drew  attention.  Within  an  hour  the 
site  of  another  well- remembered  schoolhouse  was  passed.  At  this  one  nothing  remained 
except  the  well  and  some  stones  from  the  doorsteps,  which  now  leaned  against  the 
fence.  Having  planned  the  trip  with  a  bit  of  time  to  spare,  it  was  easy  to  yield 
to  temptation  and  stop  for  a  peek  about  the  old  place. 

It  really  was  not  the  actual  ruins  and  remnants  of  the  old  schoolhouses  that 
proved  the  more  interesting.  Rather  it  was  thoughts  of  the  busy  but  now  vanished 
life  that  centered  about  such  abandoned  places  when  they  were  young. 
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On  this  occasion  thoughts  turned  more  toward  the  vanished  tribe  of  teachers, 
those  we  sometimes  called  "the  last  of  the  IIohicans,;'  who  came  to  "keep  schoolM  in 
the  countless  hundreds  of  similar  buildings  that  once  dotted  the  countryside. 
Looking  on  the  ruins  of  this  particular  building,  some  lines  from  Goldsmith,  learned 
long  ago  in  just  such  another  school,  came  to  mind.  As  recalled  they  went  somthing 
like  this: 

"There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule 
The  village  teacher  taught  his  little  school; 

A  man  he  was ,  and  stern  to  view 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault." 
Since  these  lines  were  learned  about  1900,  your  indulgence  is  sought  if  the 
quotation  is  not  exact.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  and  read  it  again. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  fully  comprehend  that  at  the  very  first  there  were  no 
one  room  schools,  nor, for  that  matter,  any  teachers.  Now,  within  two  lifetimes  the 
schools  are  gone — but  happily  replaced  by  better  ones.  The  typical  teacher  of  that 
day — a  person  seemingly  moved  by  the  same  spirit,  or  "call"  if  you  like,  that  sent 
missionaries  of  the  church  about  their  work  has  been  replaced. 

Crude  though  they  were,  these  old  schools  served  a  purpose  well.  It  was  very 
natural  that  they  should  appear  in  the  wake  of  settlers,  sometimes  closely  and  at 
other  times  by  a  few  years.  At  no  time  did  they  simply  appear  overnight. 

Settlers  in  the  new  country  sought  first  to  have  a  shelter  over  their  heads, 
clothes  to  cover  their  backs,  and  food  to  line  their  stomach.  Shelter  naturally 
preceded  Shakespeare  or  Sanskrit  and  food  came  ahead  of  philosophy.  Within  a  short 
time  itinerant  peddlers  came  to  supply  such  petty  necessities  as  the  natives  could 
not  wrest  from  field  or  forest,  and  commerce  thus  began.  Wandering  artisans,  more 
or  less  skilled,  came  to  supply  other  needs.  When  the  settlers  had  attained  a  bit 
of  security  and  had  partially  mastered  the  situation,  their  thoughts  turned  to 
things  of  the  mind  and  teachers  were  needed. 
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These  would-be  teachers  came  into  a  strange  school  environment,  which  one 
commentator  described  as  "choatic  and  barefooted."  Barely  realizing  the  enormity  of 
the  task  they  were  attempting,  these  would-be  teachers  brought  a  strange  confidence. 
They  themselves  had  attacked  and  accomplished  many  a  task  with  very  slight  instruction 
beyond  the  assignment  of  the  job.  They  had  seen  much  of  the  then  world  of  necessary 
work  done  by  other  seemingly  unknowing  confidants. 

When  ambitious  youth  turned  to  teaching,  each  accomplishment  added  a  measure  of 
confidence.  Whatever  may  have  been  lacking,  it  was  not  confidence.  With  a  sublime 
faith  in  self,  the  venturesome  one  decided  that  whatever  he  needed  to  teach  on  the 
morrow  he  could  learn  tonight.  He  had  at  least  a  smattering  of  knowledge  and  hence 
a  running  start.  With  a  group  of  forty  or  more  bright  and  independent  thinking 
"scholars"  from  six  to  21  years  old,  it  surely  was  a  challenge. 

This  could  go  on  and  on.  A  bit  of  loitering  in  and  about  the  few  remaining 
ruins  of  vanished  one-room  schools  makes  the  writer  wish  that  some  superannuated 
teacher  of  80  or  more  would  draw  upon  his  memories  as  a  pupil  and  teacher  in 
country  schools,  and  write  a  book  about  them.  The  general  reader  either  would  not 
believe  it  or  would  finish  his  reading  with  an  admiration  and  appreciation  of  a  great 
institution  now  vanished.  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  fictionalize.  Little  of 
the  imaginary  could  be  more  bizarre  than  the  actual  happenings  inside  those  pionner 
schools. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phones  453-2278 

Number  653  in  a  weekly  series  —  'It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois''  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

"STILL  SITS  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  — " 

John  11,   Allen  ^ 
Southern  Illinois  University 

With  the  approach  of  spring  an  urge  to  wander  seizes  many  of  us.  It  may  be 
purposeful,  or  may  come  from  that  same,  strange  force  that  was  at  work  when  "the 
bear  went  over  the  mountain  to  see  what  he  could  see."  Whether  it  is  a  necessity 
or  a  throught-up  excuse  that  sends  us  cruising  over  the  countryside,  the  results 
come  out  about  the  same. 

Even  though  there  may  be  a  fully  valid  reason  for  starting  out,  with  a  direct 
road  to  the  destination,  this  driver  invariably  finds  enticing  by-roads  to  turn 
down,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  where  they  lead,  and  what  may  be  found 
alongside  them.  This  tendency  to  turn  aside  and  prowl  along  country  lanes  has  taught 
that  it  always  is  best  to  make  plans  call  for  more  time  than  really  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  journey.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
unplanned  prowling  yeilds  greater  rewards  than  does  the  deliberately  planned  part. 

That  "side-interest-taking-over"  tendency  won  out  most  recently  on  an  expected 
visit  to  a  particular  place.  A  few  miles  from  the  starting  point  the  dilapidated 
ruins  of  a  long-deserted  country  schoolhouse  drew  attention.  Within  an  hour  the 
site  of  another  we 11- remembered  schoolhouse  was  passed.  At  this  one  nothing  remained 
except  the  well  and  some  stones  from  the  doorsteps,  which  now  leaned  against  the 
fence.  Having  planned  the  trip  with  a  bit  of  time  to  spare,  it  was  easy  to  yield 
to  temptation  and  stop  for  a  peek  about  the  old  place. 

It  really  was  not  the  actual  ruins  and  remnants  of  the  old  schoolhouses  that 
proved  the  more  interesting.  Rather  it  was  thoughts  of  the  busy  but  now  vanished 
life  that  centered  about  such  abandoned  places  when  they  were  young. 
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On  this  occasion  thoughts  turned  more  toward  the  vanished  tribe  of  teachers, 
those  we  sometimes  called  "the  last  of  the  Ilohicans,"  who  came  to  "keep  school'1  in 
the  countless  hundreds  of  similar  buildings  that  once  dotted  the  countryside. 
Looking  on  the  ruins  of  this  particular  building,  some  lines  from  Goldsmith,  learned 
long  ago  in  just  such  another  school,  came  to  mind.  As  recalled  they  went  somthing 
like  this: 

'There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule 
The  village  teacher  taught  his  little  school ; 

A  man  he  was ,  and  stern  to  view 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault." 
Since  these  lines  were  learned  about  1900,  your  indulgence  is  sought  if  the 
quotation  is  not  exact.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  and  read  it  again. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  fully  comprehend  that  at  the  very  first  there  were  no 
one  room  schools,  nor, for  that  matter,  any  teachers.  Now,  within  two  lifetimes  the 
schools  are  gone—but  happily  replaced  by  better  ones.  The  typical  teacher  of  that 
day — a  person  seemingly  moved  by  the  same  spirit,  or  "call5  if  you  like,  that  sent 
missionaries  of  the  church  about  their  work  has  been  replaced. 

Crude  though  they  were,  these  old  schools  served  a  purpose  well.  It  was  very 
natural  that  they  should  appear  in  the  wake  of  settlers,  sometimes  closely  and  at 
other  times  by  a  few  years.  At  no  time  did  they  simply  appear  overnight. 

Settlers  in  the  new  country  sought  first  to  have  a  shelter  over  their  heads, 
clothes  to  cover  their  backs,  and  food  to  line  their  stomach.  Shelter  naturally 
preceded  Shakespeare  or  Sanskrit  and  food  came  ahead  of  philosophy.  Within  a  short 
time  itinerant  peddlers  came  to  supply  such  petty  necessities  as  the  natives  could 
not  wrest  from  field  or  forest,  and  commerce  thus  began.  Wandering  artisans,  more 
or  less  skilled,  came  to  supply  other  needs.  When  the  settlers  had  attained  a  bit 
of  security  and  had  partially  mastered  the  situation,  their  thoughts  turned  to 
things  of  the  mind  and  teachers  were  needed. 
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These  would-be  teachers  came  into  a  strange  school  environment,  which  one 
commentator  described  as  "choatic  and  barefooted."  Barely  realizing  the  enormity  of 
the  task  they  were  attempting,  these  would-be  teachers  brought  a  strange  confidence. 
They  thetaoolvee  had  attacked  and  accomplished  many  a  task  with  very  slight  instruction 
beyond  the  assignment  of  the  job.  They  had  seen  much  of  the  then  world  of  necessary 
work  done  by  other  seemingly  unknowing  confidants. 

When  ambitious  youth  turned  to  teaching,  each  accomplishment  added  a  measure  of 
confidence.  Whatever  may  have  been  lacking,  it  was  not  confidence.  With  a  sublime 
faith  in  self,  the  venturesome  one  decided  that  whatever  he  needed  to  teach  on  the 
morrow  he  could  learn  tonight.  He  had  at  least  a  smattering  of  knowledge  and  hence 
a  running  start.  With  a  group  of  forty  or  more  bright  and  independent  thinking 
"scholars"  from  six  to  21  years  old,  it  surely  was  a  challenge. 

This  could  go  on  and  on.  A  bit  of  loitering  in  and  about  the  few  remaining 
ruins  of  vanished  one-room  schools  makes  the  writer  wish  that  some  superannuated 
teacher  of  80  or  move   would  draw  upon  his  memories  as  a  pupil  and  teacher  in 
country  schools,  and  write  a  book  about  them.  The  general  reader  either  would  not 
believe  it  or  would  finish  his  reading  with  an  admiration  and  appreciation  of  a  great 
institution  now  vanished.  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  fictionalize.  Little  of 
the  imaginary  could  be  more  bizarre  than  the  actual  happenings  inside  those  pionner 
schools . 
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Cazbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  Mar.     — How  the  current  agricultural  outlook 
and  credit  market  and  the  changes  occurring  in  farming  challenge  the 
operations  of  lenders  serving  farmers  will  be  explored  at  the  ninth  annual 
Southern  Illinois  University  Farm  Credit  Workshop  April  12,  The  event 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  SIU  agricultural  industries  department  and  the 
Division  of  University  Extension. 

John  H.  Hembree,  vice  president  of  the  Union  Planters  National  Bank 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  will  highlight  the  luncheon  session  with  an  address  on 
"The  Responsibility  of  Lenders  to  the  Development  of  Agriculture."  William 
Herr,  SIU  professor  of  agricultural  industries  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 
Keynoting  the  workshop  will  be  Clifton  B.  Luttrell,  research  economist 
with  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank, discussing  the  agricultural 
outlook  and  the  crddit  market. 

Others  on  the  program  will  be  Eldon  B.  Colegrove,  Champaign,  state 
director  of  the  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  William  H.  Scofield  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Economic  Research  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Frank  M.  Case,  Mt.  Vernon,  manger  of  the  Land  Bank  Association; 
Robert  B.  Schwart,  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois  extension  economist; 
and  Herr. 

Workshop  sessions  will  be  in  the  University  Center  ballrooms  on  the 
Carbondale  campus,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  and  continuing  through  the  afternoon. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  I larch     —Southern  Illinois  University's  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  announced  a  schedule  of  44  non-credit  evening 
classes  for  the  spring  quarter. 

Registration  for  31  classes  scheduled  on  SIU's  Carbondale  campus  will  be  at 
7  p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  29,  in  room  41  of  University  School.  Registration  for  the 
13  classes  to  be  held  on  the  Vocational  Technical  Institute  campus  will  be  at  7  p.m., 
Wednesday,  March  30,  in  room  C-6  of  the  Classroom  Building. 

All  classes  meet  one  evening  a  week  for  10  weeks  except  high  school  review 
courses  on  the  Carbondale  campus  which  meet  twice  weekly  for  eight  weeks.  Classes 
will  start  on  their  respective  evenings  the  week  of  April  4. 

Courses  scheduled  for  the  Carbondale  campus  are: 

Beginning  Typing,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $10  plus  $2.86  book  fee; 

Intermediate  Typing,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  $2.86  book  fee; 

Beginning  Gregg  Shorthand  Theory,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $10  plus 
book  and  work  kit  fee; 

Intermediate  Gregg  Shorthand  Theory,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $10  plus 
book  and  work  kit  fee; 

Advanced  Gregg  Shorthand  Theory,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $10  plus 
book  and  work  kit  fee; 

Shorthand  Dictation  and  Review,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $10  plus 
book  and  work  kit  fee; 

The  Legal  Secretary — Legal  Terminology,  Techniques  and  Procedures,  7  to  9  p.m. 
Wednesdays,  tuition  $10. 

Stenoscript — ABC  Shorthand,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  book  fee; 

Bookkeeping-Accounting  II,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $10  plus  text, 
workbook  and  practice  set  fee; 
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Bookkeeping-Ac count  III,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  text, 
workbook  and  practice  set  fee; 

Applied  Business  Law,  7  to  9  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  text  and  workbook 
fee; 

Real  Estate  Appraisal,  7  to  9*. 30  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $12; 

Business  Letter  Writing  and  English  Review,  7  to  9  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $8 
plus  $3.64  book  fee; 

Calculating  Machines  I,  7:30  to  10  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  $1.30 
book  fee; 

Calculating  Machines  II,  7:30  to  10  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  $1.30 
book  fee; 

Beginning  Interior  Decorating,  7  to  10  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $12; 

Tailoring,  7  to  10  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $12; 

Beginning  Knitting,  6  to  9  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $12; 

Intermediate  Knitting,  7  to  10  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $12; 

Advanced  Knitting,  7  to  10  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $12; 


Intermediate  Conversational  French,  7  to  9  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $10  plus 
$3.16  book  fee; 

Intermediate  Conversational  German,  7  to  9  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $10  plus 
$3.16  book  fee; 

Great  Books  III,  7  to  9  p.m.  Thursdays,  no  tuition; 

Beauty  Art,  7  to  10  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $12; 

Fashion  Sense,  7  to  9  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $8; 

Modern  Math  for  Parents,  7  to  9  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $8; 

Keys  to  Good  English,  7  to  9  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $8  plus  $3.68  book  fee; 

Guidelines  for  Building  and  Remodeling,  7  to  10  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $12; 
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English  Review,  7  to  8  p.m.  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  8  weeks;  tuition  $5.25 
plus  $1.04  book  fee; 

Mathematics  Review,  8  to  9  p.m.  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  8  weeks,  tuition 
$5.25  plus  $1.04  book  fee; 

Reading  Comprehension  and  Constitution  Review,  9  to  10  p.m.  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
for  8  weeks,  tuition  $5.25  plus  $3.16  book  fee. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  three  review  courses  be  taken  as  a  group  by  persons 
intending  to  take  the  General  Educational  Development  test  for  the  high  school 
equivalency  certificate. 

Courses  to  be  offered  on  the  Vocational  Technical  Institute  campus  are: 

Beginning  Typing,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $10  plus  $2.86  book  fee; 

Beginning  Gregg  Shorthand  Theory,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $10  plus 
$3.68  book  fee; 

Calculating  Machines  I,  7  to  10  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $12  plus  $1.31  book  fee; 

Calculating  Machines  II,  7  to  10  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $12  plus  $1.31  book  fee; 

Bookkeeping-Accounting  III,  7  to  9:30  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $10  plus  text, 
workbook  and  practice  set  fee; 

Beginning  Arc  Welding,  7  to  10  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $12  plus  supply  fee; 

Intermediate  Arc  Welding,  7  to  10  p.m.  Thursdays,  tuition  $12  plus  supply  fee; 

Basic  Blueprint  Reading  for  the  Building  Trades,  7  to  10  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition 
$12  plus  $2.86  book  fee; 

Commercial  Blueprint  Reading — Part  II,  7  to  10  p.m.  Mondays,  tuition  $12  plus 
$5  blueprint  deposit; 

Oil  Painting,  7  to  10  p.m.  Wednesdays,  tuition  $12; 

Amateur  Radio  (For  Second  Class  License),  7  to  8  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $4; 

Advanced  Electricity  and  Electronics  for  Radio,  8  to  10  p.m.  Tuesdays,  tuition  $8 

Additional  information  on  all  courses  is  available  at  the  office  of  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  403  W.  Mill,  Carbondale,  where  advance  registration 
is  currently  underway  during  regular  office  hours. 
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(EDITORS:  This  is  the  second  in  a  three-part  series  on  Southern  Illinois  business 
conditions  and  future  prospects) 

Community  development  specialist  Richard  Poston  likes  to  tell  a  story  that 
emphasizes  how  important  "image"  can  be  in  attracting  industry  to  a  community. 

A  medium-sized  town  in  Southern  Illinois  had  apparently  wooed  and  won  a  big 
plant.  It  was  all  over  but  the  signing.  The  firm's  president  and  his  wife  came 
down  for  a  community  reception.  While  the  president  basked  in  the  hospitality  of 
the  town's  leading  citizens,  his  wife  left  for  an  unattended  walk  through  side  streets 
of  the  nearby  neighborhood.  After  two  blocks  of  littered  gutters,  feeble  street 
lights,  flaking  house  fronts  and  weedy  side  lots,  she  returned  quickly  to  her  husband. 

"I  wouldn't  dream  of  living  here  and  I  wouldn't  dream  of  asking  my  friends  to 
live  here,"  she  announced. 

Needless  to  say,  the  plant  located  somewhere  else. 

"One  of  the  first  impressions  a  newcomer  gets  of  Southern  Illinois  driving  through 
its  towns  and  villages,  is  that  some  of  them  need  a  good  coat  of  paint,"  says 
Arthur  Prell,  director  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 

"You  can't  stress  too  strongly  how  important  a  community's  image  is  to 
prospective  industry.  They  think  first  and  foremost  of  their  management  people  and 
skilled  technicians.  They  want  to  know  how  these  people  will  react  to  the  environment.; 
whether  there  are  good  schools,  cultural  services,  shows,  a  vigorous  community  pride. 
They  want  to  know:  'Socially  and  economically,  is  it  healthy?'" 

Prell,  Fremont  Shull  and  Ralph  Bedwell,  specialists  in  SIU's  School  of  Business, 
rank  "image-making"  among  the  important  challenges  to  be  met  by  the  area  if  it  is  to 
cash  in  on  an  apparent  big-growth  opportunity. 

Other  challenges,  they  say,  are  labor  stability,  improvement  in  transportation 
networks,  holding  on  to  the  young,  native  population,  stimulating  growth  of  service 
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industries,  abandolng  'provincialism'  for  a  realistic  regional-city  approach,  and 
incorporating  more  big  business  into  municipal  tax  structures. 

Bedwell,  director  of  SIU's  Small  Business  Institute,  has  had  long  experience 
with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  with  industry-location  groups.  He  says  industry  more 
and  more  is  concerned  about  social  conditions  when  it  starts  thinking  about  relocation 
or  new  plants. 

"The  first  move  an  industry  makes  when  it  considers  a  new  site  is  a  package 
estimates  of  several  different  locations.  It  hires  engineers  to  do  that — tax 
structures,  sewer  and  water  facilities — all  the  routine  site  investigation  work. 
But  the  big  emphasis  today  is  on  'attitude  surveying,'  sounding  out  the  entire 
social  and  cultural  climate  of  a  community.  That's  when  the  company  brass  enters 
the  picture.   If  they  don't  think  their  top  people  will  respond  favorably  to  the 
environment,  you  can  forget  about  the  plant." 

The  panel  agrees  that  sound  municipal  management  and  balanced  sources  of 
revenue  are  other  potent  factors  in  the  industrial  location  decision.  "Executives 
want  to  know  if  the  community  has  a  strong  tax  base,  or  if  their  plant  is  going 
to  be  it." 


(Next:  Prospects) 
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For  Release  P.M. 'S  FRIDAY,  MARCH  25. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  25  —  The  10,000-member  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  "beachhead  of  subversion  on  our  shores,"  an  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  staff  member  told  a  National  Security  Seminar  audience  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  here  today. 

Capt.  A.F.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  said  the  party  leader,  Gus  Hall,  is  a  ''vigorous, 
dedicated  Communist.   While  the  party  itself  is  down  some  80,000  members  from  its 
1944  peak,  he  said,  it  is  striving  to  recruit  American  youth. 

With  agitation  and  propaganda  as  principal  techniques  for  dividing  and  confusing 
the  nation,  Capt.  Johnson  said,  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  has  as  its  primary 
targest  American  religious,  labor.,  intellectual  and  veterans ?  groups,  the  unemployed, 
and  immigrant  and  minority  group  members . 

Speaking  to  an  audience  of  civilians  and  reserve  officers  attending  the  SIU 
seminar,  the  captain  said  establishment  of  Communis t-front  activities  using  names 
of  well  known  persons  is  an  example  of  the  party's  infiltration  tactics. 

He  cited  the  American  Youth  for  Democracy  and  the  American  Student  Union  as 
two  such  organizations . 

The  speaker  said  there  are  an  estimated  300,000  Communist  spies  operating  in 
free  world  nations  today,  and  for  this  reason  the  U.S.  must  maintain  an  adequate 
security  program. 

:  After  months  and  years  of  face-to-face  confrontations,'*  he  said,  we  can  now 
trace  with  reasonable  certainty  the  developing  Communist  strategy.'5 

He  described  this  as  establishment  of  a  Communist-dominated  world  where  every 
other  form  of  government  has  collapsed  or  been  overthrown. 

""Communists  employ  the  tactics  of  aggression,  infiltration,  deception,  and 
agitation  and  propaganda  to  achieve  their  ends,  and  use  every  technique  from  diplomacy 
to  sabotage,"  Capt.  Johnson  said. 
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He  warned  that,  despite  the  split  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  world 
domination  still  remains  the  goal  of  international  Communism. 

Capt.  Johnson  was  concluding  speaker  for  the  first  week  of  the  National 
Security  Seminar,  conducted  at  SIU  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  program  will  continue  through  next  week. 

Earlier  speakers  during  today's  session  included  Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks  and 
Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  Waterman,  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  Army  Col.  Milton  J.  Weber. 

Col.  Weber  said  the  relative  cost  of  national  defense  has  gradually  dropped 
during  the  past  dozen  years  from  about  14  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
to  less  than  nine  percent. 

Col.  Brooks,  said  total  valuation  of  supplies,  equipment,  real  estate  and  material 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense  approaches  $150-billion.  He  traced  step-by-step 
the  process  by  which  material  and  equipment  proceeds  from  the  planning  stage  into 
the  hands  of  the  fighting  man. 

Lt.  Col.  Waterman  discussed  the  significance  of  transportation  and  communications 
to  the  defense  effort. 

He  said  defense  planning  is  geared  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  chaotic 
conditions  that  could  result  from  enemy  attack,  and  contains  provisions  for  protection 
and  continued  operations  of  communications  and  transportation  facilities. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


For  Release  Monday,  March  28. 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  — Frank  J.  Kinst,  Chicago-area  banker  and  civic 
leader,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  of  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Kinst,  of  suburban  Oak  Brook,  was  installed  at  a  business  meeting  of  the 
organization  held  in  connection  with  a  dinner  here  Sunday  (March  27)  sponsored  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Brigham  of  Carbondale. 

Friends  of  the  Library  of  SIU,  formed  in  1960,  has  helped  Southern  build  up 
its  library  resources  through  gifts  from  individuals  and  corporations. 

Kinst,  president  and  director  of  the  Lincoln  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Berwyn  since  1941,  also  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Life  Insurance 
of  Illinois  and  director  of  Lincoln  State  Bank  of  Elgin.  He  is  currently  a  director 
of  the  Cook  County  Council  of  Insured  Savings  Associations. 

Long  interested  in  history,  education  and  civic  affairs,  Kinst  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  since  1958,  is  a  former  director 
and  member  of  the  Chicago  Civil  War  Round  Table  and  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial  Commission.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  and  DuPage  County 
historical  societies. 

Purpose  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  is  to  enlist  active  support  of 
knowledgeable  individuals,  according  to  Ralph  E.  McCoy,  director  of  SIU  libraries. 
Dues  and  personal  gifts  make  possible  the  purchase  of  materials  that  cannot  be 
obtained  with  state  appropriations,  and  members'  contacts  and  influence  help  the 
University  discover  and  acquire  items  or  collections  which  might  otherwise  be 
unavailable. 

Through  the  Friends,  the  800,000-volume  SIU  library  has  acquired  a  number  of 
rare  books  and  several  notable  collections,  including  the  Croessmann  collection 
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of  early  printed  books,  the  Charles  E.  Feinberg  Private  Press  and  Walt  Whitman 
collections,  the  Kern  collection  of  history,  biography  and  politics,  autographed 
letters  of  Presidents  from  Washington  to  Kennedy,  and  an  almost  complete  collection 
of  signatures  of  the  58  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Kinst  succeeds  Mrs.  Harley  K.  Croessmann  of  DuQuion  as  Friends  president. 
New  vice  president  is  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Mondhink  of  Alton. 

Newly  elected  Friends  advisory  board  members  include  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Levis  II  and 
Mrs.  Mondhink,  Alton;  John  F.  IlcDermott,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  James  L.  Reed,  Edwardsville; 
V.  Dale  Cozad,  Champaign;  Richard  Feeney,  Yorkville;  Mrs.  John  P.  Wham,  Centralia; 
Charles  Leonard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Charles  Ettner  and  Robert  Harvey,  Oak  Brook; 
Herbert  Hinz,  Glen  Ellyn;  Peter  P.  Gaddy  and  Lee  Boeske,  Elmhurst. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were  Mrs.  H.L.  Zimmerman,  Marion;  Mrs.  John  S.  Gilster, 
Chester;  Mrs.  Walter  Collins,  West  Frankfort;  Mrs.LoranA.  Wasson,  Harrlsburg; 
Charles  Feinberg,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Clyde  Walton,  Springfield;  Mrs.  Frank  Godfrey, 
Edwardsville;  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Stimson,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer,  Edwardsville; 
James  R.  Brigham  and  Robert  Faner,  Carbondale. 
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WOMANS  PAGE  EDITORS — This  is  the  second  and  concluding  installment  of  a  series  on 

"Spring  Fever" 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — "Spring  Fever"  used  to  mean  a  "Spring  Upheaval" 
in  the  household,  but  now  most  homemakers  practice  preventative  measures  rather  than 
drastic  seasonal  campaigns,  a  Southern  Illinois  University  home  management  authority 
declares. 

"The  modern  homemaker  does  systematic  weekly  cleanings  which  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  much  soil,"  says  Betty  Jane  Johnston,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
SIU  home  and  family  department.  "Intensive  seasonal  cleanups  are  much  less  necessary 
than  in  grandmother's  day." 

She  advocates  saluting  Spring  by  "clearing  away  clutter,"  sorting  out  the 
magazines,  storing  (and  perhaps  labeling)  winter  garments  and  winter  equipment  such 
as  skis  and  sleds  to  make  room  for  Spring  things — and  above  all,  simplifying 
household  chores  as  much  as  possible. 

"Spring  is  a  muddy  season,'5  she  reminds,  "and  this  can  mean  problems  for  the 
homemaker.  Doormats  at  each  entrance  will  help  keep  soil  from  being  tracked  into 
the  house.   Dust-catching  ornaments  can  be  stored  away,  reducing  the  time  required 
for  dusting.  Plaee  mats  instead  of  linen  tablecloths  cut  down  on  laundry  and  ironing. 
Clothing  that  is  easy  to  wash  and  that  requires  little  or  no  ironing  is  a  time-and- 
effort  saver." 

Some  other  suggestions  for  giving  the  house  a  Spring-like  "face-lifting"  come 
from  Mrs.  Lucy  Stewart,  SIU  instructor  in  Interior  design.  She  suggests  changing 
heavy  drapery  to  airy  curtains  or  tying  back  drapes  to  admit  more  light  and  air; 
rearranging  the  furniture  to  take  advantage  of  the  view  from  a  window;  filling  a 
fireplace  opening  with  potted  plants  or  other  greenery;  using  Spring-mood  slip 
covers  for  sofas  and  chairs. 
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"Light-  or  bright-colored  throw  rugs  or  matting  can  replace  heavier  rugs,"  she 
points  out.  "Floral  prints  hung  on  the  walls  give  a  Spring-like  touch,  and  of 
course  fresh  flowers  anywhere  in  the  house  bring  Spring  indoors." 

Spring  was  meant  for  children — especially  little  ones  cooped  up  for  months . 
When  Spring  comes,  they  can  play  outdoors  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

But  Spring  doesn't  relieve  the  mother  of  the  need  for  constant  vigilance, 
cautions  Michael  Zunich,  associate  professor  of  child  development  at  Southern.  "The 
pre-school  child  needs  supervision  at  all  times,  and  especially  outdoors,"  he  says. 
"The  mother  needs  to  know  where  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing — to  prevent  his  wandering 
off,  or  injuring  himself,  or  damaging  property,  or  to  be  ready  to  step  in  if  he 
becomes  involved  in  too-energetic  or  antagonistic  play  with  neighbor  children." 

Winter-time  toys  such  as  dolls,  paintbooks,  and  easy-to-lose  cars  and  trucks 
should  be  stored  away  and  replaced  with  shovels,  spades,  big  building  blocks, 
tricycles  and  other  outdoor-type  toys,  he  points  out.  "And  don't  forget  some  empty 
cartons  and  boxes,  which  will  offer  all  sorts  of  challenges  to  the  imagination." 

Most  important,  he  says,  is  the  maintenance  of  adequate  rest  periods  and  of 
regular,  highly  nourishing  meals.  "The  outdoor  activity,  which  is  more  vigorous 
than  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to  indoors,  requires  more  substantial,  nourishing 
food  as  body  fuel,"  he  explains.  "And  day-time  naps  as  well  as  an  early  bedtime 
are  essential  both  to  prevent  irritability  and  to  avoid  exhaustion." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  28  —  If  the  United  Nations  fails,  the  world's  best 
machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  fails  with  it,  Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  Waterman,  U.S.A.F., 
told  National  Security  Seminar  conferees  at  Southern  Illinois  University  here  today. 

Col.  Waterman  was  opening  speaker  for  the  second  week  of  the  seminar,  conducted 
at  SIU  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  seminar  opened  Mar.  21  and 
will  conclude  Friday.  More  than  500  reserve  officer  and  civilians  from  throughout 
the  United  States  are  attending. 

In  summarizing  current  U.S.  policy,  Col.  Waterman  stressed  the  role  of  the  U.N. 
and  American  support  of  that  world  forum. 

"We  have  consistently  supported  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations — both  in  letter 
and  spirit— and  we  support  and  participate  in  all  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations ,"  the  speaker  said. 

While  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  negotiate  differences  with  the  Communists  and  all 
nations,  however,  the  speaker  said,  this  nation  will  not  compromise  principle  and 
will  make  no  agreements  with  the  Communists  which  are  not  enforceable. 

Another  seminar  speaker  today,  Capt.  A.F.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  discussed  ways 
of  countering  the  campaigns  of  insurgency  waged  by  Communist  forces  under  the  guise 
of  "Wars  of  liberation." 

The  key  to  counter-insurgency  efforts  is  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people  who  are 
Communist  targets  and  provide  hope  for  the  future  for  them,  Capt.  Johnson  said. 

Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks,  U.S.A.F.,  outlined  developments  In  Western  Europe  to  the 
seminar  audience.  The  day's  closing  speaker,  Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  U.S.A.F., 
discussed  the  importance  of  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  American  and  free 
world  defense. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — The  Jacques  DeMolay  Club  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  will  sponsor  a  demonstration  of  mass  hypnosis  Sunday  (April  3) ,  with 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Hospital  in  St.  Louis. 

Tickets  to  the  8  p.m.  event,  to  be  held  in  Davis  Auditorium  of  the  SIU 
Wham  Education  Building,  will  go  on  sale  Tuesday  (March  29)  at  the  information 
desk  in  the  University  Center.  Cost  is  50-cents.  Tickets  also  will  be  available 
at  the  door. 

The  demonstration  will  be  given  by  Wayne  Green,  'larion,  licensed  hypnotist 
who  has  been  practicing  for  more  than  20  years.  Green  is  a  past  high  official 
in  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 

Assisting  the  Jacques  DeMolay  Club  with  the  program  will  be  members  of 
Job's  Daughters  and  the  Rainbow  Club.  All  are  Ilasonic-related  organizations. 
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"Motivation  for  Change"  will  be  the  theme  of  an  annual  spring  conference 
on  elementary  education  Thursday  (Mar.  31)  in  Belleville  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Education  Division  of  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  and  the 
Kaskaskia  and  Marquette  Divisions  of  the  Illinois  Elementary  School  Principals' 
Association. 

The  all-day  event  will  be  held  at  Augustine's  Restaurant  on  Hwy.  158  just 
south  of  its  intersection  with  Hwy,  15  and  also  just  south  of  Hwy.  460,   The 
conference  fee  is  $2.50  which  includes  luncheon. 

Registration  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  and  the  opening  conference  session  will 
follow  at  9:20  a.m.,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Roy  S.  Steinbrook,  conference  chairman, 
of  SIU.   Greetings  from  the  University  to  the  assemblage  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  Robert  W.  MacVicar,  SIU  vice  president  for  academic  affairs. 

A  one-hour  session  beginning  at  9:50  a.m.  will  feature  an  address,  "Changes 
Occurring  in  Public  Education  Which  Should  Be  Motivating  Us  to  Change,"  by 
Ray  Page,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  Springfield. 

After  a  10-minute  coffee  break,  L.  Goebel  Patton,  public  relations  director 
of  the  Illinois  Education  Association,  will  speak  on  "Motivation  for  Change  in 
Public  Relations  for  Today's  Schools."  Luncheon  will  follow  at  noon. 

The  first  afternoon  session  will  feature  a  panel  discussion  beginning  at 
1  p.m.  entitled  "Motivation  for  Change  in  Instructional  Methods,"  with  Edward  Knies, 
curriculum  coordinator  of  Edwardsville  District  7  schools,  serving  as  moderator. 
Panel  members  are  Mrs.  Margaret  Cravens  and  Mrs,  Norma  Judkins,  teachers  at  the 
Mark  Twain  School,  Alton;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Richardson,  SIU  associate  professor, 
Edwardsville. 

(more) 
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Four  discussion  groups  will  be  held  simultaneously  from  1:50  to  2:50  p.m. 
and  conference  participants  may  attend  the  discussion  of  their  choice.   The 
afternoon's  topics  will  be: 

"Federal  Programs  of  Assistance  to  Education."  Moderator,  James 
Tilashalski,  principal  of  the  Glen  Carbon  School,  and  consultant  James  Swick, 
administrative  assistant  of  Cahokia  District  187. 

"Motivating  Teacher  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment."  Chairman,  Lou 
Leilich,  principal  of  the  Huffman  School,  Cahokia,  and  consultant  Dr.  Eldon 
Madison,  of  SIU. 

"Motivating  in  Teaching  Methods."  Chairman,  F.  W.  Pivoda,  principal 
of  the  Gilson  Brown  School,  Godfrey,  and  consultants  Edward  Knies,  Mrs,  Ruth 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cravens,  and  Mrs.  Norma  Judkins . 

"Motivating  Change  in  Public  Relations."  Chairman,  Freeman  Greer,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Morris  School,  Cahokia,  and  consultant  L.  Goebel  Patton. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Marquette  Divisions  of  the 
IESPA  will  follow  the  panel  sessions  at  2:50  p.m. 

Dr.  Steinbrook,  IESPA  conference  chairman,  is  assisted  by  Edward  Knies; 
F.  W.  Pivoda;  Freeman  Greer;  Bill  Freeman,  principal  of  McCray-Dewey  Junior 
High  School,  Troy;  James  Comer,  Albert  Palmer  and  Arthur  Jordan,  all  of  SIU; 
and  Owen  E.  Humphrey,  principal  of  Maryville  Elementary  School,  Granite  City. 
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SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS    UNIVERSITY 
Edwardsville,    Illinois 
Phone:      692-3600 

VETERAN  ILLINOIS  EDUCATOR  ADDRESSES 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

"We  are  no  longer  faced  with  the  proposition:  'Are  we  for  Federal  aid  or  against 
Federal  aid  to  education?'   We  already  have  Federal  aid--with  marching  orders!" 

The  speaker  was  George  T.  Wilkins,  associate  professor  in  the  Education  Division 
of  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville,  who  delivered  the  main  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  Thursday  (Mar.  24)  in  Waltonville  of  the  Egyptian  Division  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards. 

An  educator  for  more  than  43  years,  Wilkins  has  served  the  people  of  Illinois 
at  every  level  from  classroom  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  Union  County,  through 
the  offices  of  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Wolf  Lake  and  Thebes  and  superintendent 
of  Madison  County  schools,  all  the  way  up  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  Springfield. 

Wilkins  traced  the  course  of  American  educational  philosophy  from  colonial  days 
to  the  present,  illustrating  the  degree  of  present-day  Federal  participation  in 
education  with  a  chart  showing  the  bills  passed  by  the  89th  Congress.   The  chart 
measures  over  three  feet  wide  by  four  feet  deep  and  lists  66  bills  which  were  enacted 
into  law  and  are  now  being  implemented  at  a  cost  the  first  year  alone  of  more  than 
$1.5  billion. 

The  idea  of  universal  education--f ree  public  schools  for  all  children--was  an 
alien  idea  to  all  but  a  few  of  our  most  farsighted  founding  fathers,  said  Wilkins. 
Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  its  other  extreme,  and  unless  educators  at  the  local, 
county  and  state  levels  supply  the  ideas  and  leadership  which  will  keep  the  Federal 

government  in  its  proper  role  of  "partners  in  education"  rather  than  "master,"  then 
our  cherished  traditional  concept  of  state  control  of  education  can  no  longer  remain 
valid.   Washington  will  quickly  move  in  to  fill  the  void,  he  warned. 

(more) 
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Wilkins  cited  several  noteworthy  attempts  by  early  American  leaders  to  establish 
a  universal  system  of  education,  crediting  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
with  our  present-day  educational  philosophy.   In  1749  Franklin  produced  an  essay 
entitled  "Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1786  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  known  as  the 
"Bill  for  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge."  Finally  10  years  later,  the 
Virginia  Assembly  acted  on  Jefferson's  bill  but  attached  an  amendment  which  made 
it  utterly  ineffective. 

Wilkins  credits  Samuel  W.  Moulten  with  the  establishment  of  the  idea  of  local 
tax  supported  school  districts  in  Illinois.   As  early  as  1825  the  General  Assembly 
of  Illinois  had  given  local  districts  the  legal  right  to  levy  a  local  tax  to  support 
schools  but  repealed  the  law  only  two  years  later.   It  was  not  untij  Moulten  began 
his  10-year  crusade  in  1845  and  at  last  secured  passage  in  1855  of  a  permanent  local 
school  tax  law  that  the  concept  of  local  tax  supported  school  districts  in  Illinois 
was  firmly  and  permanently  established. 

Recounting  significant  events  in  the  educational  picture  in  the  United  States 
from  the  mid-19th  century  to  the  present,  Wilkins  analyzed  the  reasons  why  the 
Federal  government  has  been  enabled  to  become  so  deeply  and  directly  involved. 
Referring  to  the  "explosion  of  knowledge"  which  has  come  about  just  in  recent  years, 
the  speaker  cited  a  report  published  by  the  National  Education  Association  entitled 
"School  for  Sixties."  The  enormity  of  the  problem  of  deciding  what  to  teach,  Wilkins 
said,  is  suggested  in  the  N.E.A.  report  by  a  proposition  that  accelerating  growth  in 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  be  plotted  against  a  time  line  ranging  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  present. 

The  report  states:  "The  first  doubling  of  knowledge  occurred  in  1750,  the  second 
in  1900,  the  third  in  1950,  the  fourth  only  10  years  later  in  196u,  and  the  fifth 
will  occur  by  1968." 

(more) 
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Emphasizing  that  it  is  this  rapidly  growing  mass  of  knowledge  which  is  making 
necessary  better  coordination  of  efforts  of  educators  to  deal  with  it  at  the  local, 
county  and  state  levels  so  that  the  entire  field  of  education  will  not  one  day  soon 
be  centralized  in  Washington,  Wilkins  concluded  by  saying: 

"I  have  tried  to  make  three  points:  first,  we  now  have  this  new  junior  partner-- 
the  Federal  Government.   Second,  I  have  tried  to  explain   the  reasons  why  wa  have 
this  new  junior  partner;  and  third,  we  must  re-examine  our  entire  educational  program 
and  administrative  structure  in  Illinois  on  a  local  level,  the  county  level,  and  the 
state  level. 

"This  is  now  being  done  by  the  task  force  appointed  jointly  by  Governor  Kerner 
and  Superintendent  Page.   We  must  provide  a  more  comprehensive  program  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  all  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

"We  must  cooperate  and  work  with  the  Federal  and  State  governments.   We  must 
evaluate  the  impact  of  Federal  aid  and  communicate  to  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
our  findings  and  offer  leadership  that  will  help  shape  and  revise  the  present  Federal 
programs.   Through  cooperation  and  communication,  it  still  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
receive  Federal  grants  in  aid  rather  than  categorical  assistance  with  'marching  orders' 
included! " 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

ATTN:  TRENTON,  GREENVILLE,  RANTOUL,  CLEVELAND,  0.,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — The  wife  of  a  Southern  Illinois  University  staff 
member,  who  during  past  years  has  been  besieged  by  scores  of  neighborhood  children 
with  their  pleas  of  "tell  us  a  'tory,"  has  written  a  child's  book  to  be  released 
April  4  by  Follett  Publishing  Co.  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Irene  Turnbow,  wife  of  SIU  field  representative  Jess  Turnbow,  has  turned  out 
numerous  short  stories  for  childre n,  many  of  which  have  been  published  in  periodicals 
of  national  distribution. 

But  after  nearly  a  decade  of  writing,  listening  to  criticism,  editing,  and 
revising  "Through  the  Years  with  Henrietta,"  her  first  book  has  become  a  reality. 

The  story,  designed  for  girls  from  seven  to  11  years  of  age,  tells  of  Henrietta, 
a  china  doll,  who  watches  Emily,  her  owner,  grow  up  and  increase  her  interests  and 
responsibilities . 

The  book  was  written  with  constructive  assistance  from  John  E.  Grinnell,  former 
vice  president  for  operations  on  Southern  Illinois  University's  Carbondale  campus 
who  now  is  retired. 

Mrs.  Turnbow  is  a  native  Southern  Illinoisan,  born  in  Trenton,  Clinton  County. 
She  resided  for  a  number  of  years  at  Greenville,  111.,  where  she  attended  Greenville 
College  prior  to  taking  courses  at  SIU. 

Following  the  rearing  of  their  three  children,  Peggy  (Mrs.  E.C.  Beach  of  603 

Humiston  Ave.,  Bay  Village,  Cleveland,  0.,  suburb),  Dick,  (Atty.  Richard  Turnbow,  3441 

S.  94th  East  Ave.,  Tulsa),  and  Bob  (Atty.  Robert  Turnbow,  704  Oak  Crest  Dr.,  Rantoul, 

111.),  Mrs.  Turnbow's  interest  centered  on  the  neighborhood  children. 

"During  the  summer  months  all  the  kids  loved  to  be  read  to,  but  when  school  started 
in  the  fall  and  the  older  children  were  in  class,  the  little  tots  would  wander  to  our 
house  urging  Irene  to  'tell  us  a  'tory.'"  her  husband  related. 

"When  she  was  busy  she  would  tell  them  so;  but  if  she  had  time  she  would  sit  down 
and  read  them  story  after  story.  They'd  even  come  back  and  want  the  same  story  retold 
time  after  time." 

The  kids  grow  older  and  go  off  to  school,  but  there's  a  never-ending  new  crop 
coming  to  the  Turnbow  door  imploring  Mrs.  Turnbow  to  "please  tell  us  a  'tory." 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:   453-2278 

For  Release  P.M.'s  TUESDAY,  March  29 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  29  —  Any  significant  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Far  East  could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  United  States  and 
its  free  world  allies,  a  military  spokesman  for  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  said  here  today. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan,  U.S.  Air  Force,  speaking  at  a  National  Security  Seminar 
in  progress  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  said  Red  China  has  become  the  focal  point 
of  the  Far  East — an  area  no  longer  geographically  remote  from  American  shores . 

He  said  Red  China  has  been  transformed  in  a  little  more  than  10  years  from  a 
divided,  war  torn,  weary  country  into  "one  of  the  major  threats  in  this  world." 

"Red  China  has  made  much  greater  progress  than  it  was  believed  she  could," 
Col.  Sullivan  said.   "This  progress  has  been  achieved  through  ruthless  physical  and 
mental  control  of  her  755  million  people." 

Addressing  an  SIU  seminar  audience  of  more  than  500  civilians  and  reserve 
officers  from  throughout  the  nation,  the  colonel  stressed  that  Japan  is  the  most 
important  industrial  country  in  the  area  and  contributes  a  great  deal  to  free  world 
strength  in  Asia. 

He  said  both  Moscow  and  Peking  have  made  it  abundantly  clear,  however,  that  a 
takeover  of  Japan  is  their  number  one  Asian  objective. 

On  Japan's  answer  to  this  challenge  will  depend  her  own  prosperity  and  the 
contribution  which  Japan  can  continue  to  make  to  free  world  Asia,  he  said. 

"The  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  are  watching 
and  comparing  China's  progress  with  the  democratic  countries,  such  as  India,"  Col. 
Sullivan  said.   "The  outcome  of  this  economic  race  might  influence  the  politics 
of  these  countries  toward  the  ideology  of  the  winner." 
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An  earlier  speaker  today,  Capt.  Arthur  F.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  said  the  Soviet 
citizen  still  must  put  up  with  low  standards  of  living  and  low  volume  of  consumer 
items  because  a  great  portion  of  the  national  income  is  directed  into  capital  goods 
and  defense  products. 

"While  the  Soviet  citizen  today  is  not  nearly  as  subject  to  terrorist,  oppressive 
or  damaging  action  against  him  by  the  State  as  before,"  Capt.  Johnson  said,  "still, 
as  in  Stalin's  time,  absolute  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  party 
leaders." 

Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  Waterman,  U.S.  Air  Force,  discussed  Eastern  Europe  in  a  noon 
session.  As  seen  by  the  Kremlin,  he  said,  this  area  forms  a  broad  belt  separating 
the  Soviet  Union  from  Western  Europe.  As  such,  he  said,  its  nations  act  as  a  buffer 
zone  and  "defense  in  depth,  as  well  as  pawns  for  Communist  diplomatic  maneuvering." 

Today's  closing  speaker,  Col.  Milton  J.  Weber  of  the  U.S.  Army,  said  the  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  interest  and  world  peace  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  U.S.,  he  said,  wants  Middle  East  oil  to  remain  available  to  Western  nations, 
the  lines  of  communication  through  the  Middle  East  kept  open,  and  the  people  of 
the  area  on  the  side  of  the  free  world. 

How  the  Middle  East  responds  to  our  policies,  he  concluded,  can  have  a  tremendous 
and  lasting  effect  on  our  national  security. 

The  National  Security  Seminar,  conducted  at  SIU  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  will  continue  through  Friday  with  daily  sessions  conducted  by 
Industrial  College  staff  members. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 

CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — There's  a  wedge-lined  enclosure  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  where  one  can  get  a  quick  feeling  of  utter  isolation.  Just  step 
inside  the  new  anechoic  chamber  and  keep  quiet. 

Anechoic,  defined  as  "no  echo,"  means  just  that.  The  room,  soundproof  and 
suspended,  has  fibreglass  wedges  jutting  from  all  sides,  the  ceiling,  and  from  below 
the  steel-grated  floor.  These  wedges,  looking  like  section  of  a  huge  Cheddar,  catch 
and  hold  the  sound  vibrations. 

"The  sound  relfection  is  as  near  to  zero  as  possible,"  said  Isaac  P.  Brackett, 
chairman  of  the  SIU  department  of  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  The  department 
offices  and  laboratory  rooms  containing  the  most  modern  equipment  for  research  and 
service  work  have  just  been  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  a  new  $4 ,000,000  Communications 
Building  nearing  completion. 

Brackett,  who  came  to  SIU  in  1951  after  serving  on  faculties  at  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  speech  correction,  and  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  said  the  15  by  20  foot  chamber  is  used  principally  by  faculty  and 
students  interested  in  audition  and  speech  perception  who  want  to  make  their  tests 
and  observations  in  an  area  of  no  sound  reflection.  It  is  available,  too,  to 
any  department  interested  in  study  of  sounds. 

Brackett  explained  his  department  has  three  integrated  facets  of  activity:  (a) 
the  training  of  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  information  necessary  for 
management  of  problems  pertaining  to  speech  and  hearing;  (b)  working  with  persons 
affected  by  such  problems;  and  (c)  a  research  program  into  speech  and  hearing  for 
both  normal  situations  and  those  dealing  with  communication  disorders. 

"To  train  our  students,"  Brackett  said,  "we  must  have  sufficient  persons 
available  with  communication  disorders.  We  work  with  people  who  come  to  the  SIU 
Clinical  Center  for  help,  assist  with  the  summer  programs  for  handicapped  children 
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at  Southern's  Little  Grassy  Facilities,  and  with  patients  at  the  federal  Veterans' 
Hospital  at  Marion,  111." 

Later,  he  said,  he  expects  work  to  be  done  at  the  Anna  (111.)  State  Hospital, 
a  facility  for  persons  needing  mental  treatment,  and  at  The  Bowen  Children's  Center 
at  Harrisburg,  111.,  a  brand-new  $6,500,000  state  research  center  for  mentally 
retarded  children. 

Research  is  being  done  under  the  leadership  of  five  faculty  members.  Brackett 
and  Herbert  Koepp-Baker  are  engaged  in  research  into  cleft  palate  disorders,  and 
Eugene  Brutten,  who  invented  some  of  the  equipment  he  is  u&ing,  is  doing  research 
on  stuttering.  Alfred  Copeland  is  engaged  in  work  on  hearing  defects,  and  Michael 
Hoshiko  with  muscle  action  potential  as  it  pertains  to  speech. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — A  day-long  workshop  designed  to  show  small 
businessmen  how  they  can  sell  products  and  services  to  the  government  is  scheduled 
April  6  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  "Business  Orientation  Day"  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  SIU's  Small  Business  Institute  as  well  as  several  other  agencies, 
including  the  Illinois  Department  of  Business  and  Economic  Development  and  Southern 
Illinois ,  Inc . 

Two  special  workshop  sessions  will  be  conducted,  one  on  new  business  (10  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.)  and  another  on  exports  (10:30  a.m.  to  noon).  There  will  be  no  registration 
fee. 

Individual  counseling  will  be  offered  throughout  the  day.  The  program,  at  SIU's 
Agriculture  Building  arena,  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  and  end  at  3:30  p.m. 

Community  development  loans,  management  programs  and  small  business  loans, 
three  major  phases  of  the  SBA  operation,  will  be  explained  by  counselors.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  how  to  sell  products  to  federal,  state  and  local  government  and  prime 
contractors. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL,,  March     — John  J.  Lang,  string  specialist  and  orchestra 
director  for  University  City,  Mo.  public  schools,  will  be  one  of  five  guest 
conductors  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  16th  annual  Music  Under  the  Stars 
festival. 

The  University  City  high  school  string  orchestra  will  also  be  featured  as 
guest  artists  for  the  May  7  event  to  be  held  in  SIU's  arena. 

Orchestra  director  for  University  City  schools  since  1948,  Lang  has  been  chairman 
of  the  ALL  Suburban  Orchestra  (St.  Louis),  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  and  a  string  and  orchestra  specialist  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Summer 
institute  for  the  past  two  years. 

Robert  Kingsbury,  festival  chairman,  expects  4,500  students  from  about  50  high 
schools  throughout  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  will  assemble  for  the  program 
this  year. 

As  in  the  past,  the  festival  will  be  open  to  the  public,  but  this  year  there 
will  be  a  $1.00  admission  charge  for  adults  and  $.50  for  students. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March     — John  J.  Lang,  string  specialist  and  orchestra 
director  for  University  City,  Mo.  public  schools,  will  be  one  of  five  guest 
conductors  at  Southern  Illinois  University's  16th  annual  Music  Under  the  Stars 
festival. 

The  University  City  high  school  string  orchestra  will  also  be  featured  as 
guest  artists  for  the  May  7  event  to  be  held  in  SIU's  arena. 

Orchestra  director  for  University  City  schools  since  1948,  Lang  has  been  chairman 
of  the  ALL  Suburban  Orchestra  (St.  Louis),  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  and  a  string  and  orchestra  specialist  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Summer 
institute  for  the  past  two  years. 

Robert  Kingsbury,  festival  chairman,  expects  4,500  students  from  about  50  high 
schools  throughout  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  will  assemble  for  the  program 
this  year. 

As  in  the  past,  the  festival  will  be  open  to  the  public,  but  this  year  there 
will  be  a  $1.00  admission  charge  for  adults  and  $.50  for  students. 
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No.  1 

THE  DOWNSTATE  FISHERMAN'S  GUIDE 
By  Pete  Brown 

(Compiled  by  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Information  Service  from  area  reports) 

If  Robin,  the  Boy  Wonder,  had  been  batting  around  Crab  Orchard  Lake's  Cambria 
necks  around  the  Ides  of  March,  he  might  have  looked  over  one  fisherman's  shoulder 
and  exclaimed,  "Holy  Helldiver!" 

The  sight  of  a  nine  and  one  half  pound  gatemouth  bass  on  the  end  of  his  line 
uncorked  a  few  exclamations  from  Royalton  angler  Jan  Swetz  too,  but  he  brought  the 
old  battler  to  the  net  for  the  second  largest  Crab  Orchard  specimen  in  the  memory 
of  this  column. 

This  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  fishing  at  Crab  Orchard  and  the  all-time  record 
holder  there,  as  far  as  known,  is  Carlo  Riggio  of  Murphysboro.  He  landed  a  bass  two 
ounces  heavier  than  Swetz'  in  1957,  fishing  near  reeds  east  of  the  spillway. 

But  enough  of  historical  reflection  and  on  with  the  moment.  Enough  evidence  is 
in  to  indicate  that  fishing  is  off  to  a  typical  spring  start  throughout  Southern  Illinois. 

Harry  Douglas  and  a  stout  band  of  companions  from  Norris  City  have  been  bombing 
them  regularly  at  Lake  of  Egypt  and  the  Little  Grassy  catch  log  is  peppered  with  bass 
of  better-than-average  size. 

Douglas,  a  feed  mill  operator,  has  limited  more  than  once,  most  recently  on  March 
27  when  wind  conditions  discouraged  all  but  a  few  of  his  ilk.  His  biggest  so  far  is 
a  five  and  one  half  pounder.  Best  producers  have  been  the  Heddon  Machete,  the  Cobra, 
Brooks  Reefer  and  weedless  runners  in  general. 

Crappie  fishermen  haven't  showed  yet  at  Egypt  and  the  bullhead  catch  reflects 
little  activity.  An  Egypt  note:  Fireside  Camps  of  America  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  open  a  new  campsite  (at  the  former  Swayne  dock)  the  weekend  of  May  14th.  A  boat 
show  will  be  staged  at  the  opening. 
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The  Devil's  Kitchen  Lake  dock  concession,  operated  by  Cline  Skelcher,  was  slated 
to  open  March  31.  A  few  five  pound  catches  have  been  reported  and  crappie  fishermen 
are  hanging  into  some  slabs.  The  lake  is  quite  clear,  as  is  Lake  of  Egypt. 

Both  Little  Grassy  and  Crab  Orchard  are  at  50  degrees,  considered  by  most  vets  a 
shade  too  nippy  for  decent  results.  But  preliminary  patrols  at  Little  Grassy  have 
proved  most  productive.  Gary  Wade  of  Herrin  picked  up  a  6  1/4  pounder  on  a  Helldiver 
and  Carl  Zeigler,  Belleville,  brought  in  seven  ranging  from  a  pound  to  3  1/2  pounds. 
He's  been  using  a  Rapala. 

Other  Little  Grassy  marks:  Max  Allen,  Bluford,  5  3/8  (Helldiver);  L.  Downard, 
West  Frankfort,  3  1/4  and  1  1/2  (jig);  Paul  Morton,  Carterville,  5  3/4  (Shannon  Twin); 
Frank  Bobiak,  Bloomington,  5  1/2  (Lazy  Ike)  and  R.  Johnson,  whose   hometown  escaped, 
a  3  1/2  and  a  two  pounder  on  a  Helldiver, 

Little  Grassy  concessionaires  Huck  and  Lois  Ittensohn  say  they've  improved  camping 
facilities  with  50  new  fireplaces  and  75  more  caraping  tables.  Sixty  trailer  sites  are 
now  electrified. 

Since  March  15,  when  the  winter  ban  on  motors  was  lifted  at  Horseshoe  Lake,  crappie 
fishermen  have  been  plying  that  one  with  fair  success.  Crappie  appear  to  be  running 
somewhat  smaller  than  average.  The  black  Bucktail  Whiz  is  the  top  lure  now.  Bluegill 
are  hitting  spottily  at  Horseshoe  as  well  as  the  Cache  cutoff  below  Hounds. 

It  is  with  no  little  dismay  that  we  report  the  departure  of  W.F.  (Judge)  Ellis 

from  the  dock  he  manned  over  the  past  11  years  at  Lake  Murphysboro.  Judge  has  given 

up  his  concession  lease  and  the  new  operator  has  not  been  named  at  this  writing. 

Fishing  tailspinned  sharply  in  1964-65  as  a  result  of  a  lake  drawdown,  and  Ellis  saw 

boat  rentals  go  from  and  average  650  a  month  in  1960 — a  banner  year — to  only  1,100  at 

last  season.  Little  fishing  activity  is  reported  at  Murphy  so  far  this  year,  although 

Donald  Counce,  one  of  its  best  known  devotees,  netted  seven  "nice"  ones  last  week. 
For  the  average  fisherman,  it  is  clearer  than  considered  desirable. 

Notes — Bass  have  been  hitting  exceptionally  well  at  the  Truax  mine  strips  near 
Pinckneyville  and  some  good  catches  are  reported  from  the  Pyatts  strip  ponds ...  Leonard 
Boos,  Effingham,  limited  on  bass  at  Lake  Sara,  Effingham,  and  Joe  Scrivner  and  Kenneth 
Mercier,  Altamont,  hooked  six  and  five  pounders  at  St.  Elmo  reservoir. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March  30  —  Failure  in  the  fight  to  save  South  Viet  Nam  from 
a  Communist  takeover  would  put  in  serious  question  the  value  of  American  support  to 
other  nations  threatened  by  Communist  aggression,  a  staff  member  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  said  here  today. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  National  Security  Seminar  under  way  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks,  U.S.  Air  Force,  said  such  failure  would 
greatly  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  free  world  strength  and  determination. 

Defeat  in  South  Viet  Nam  also  would  deliver  that  nation's  rice  lands  to  Communist 
North  Viet  Nam,  Col.  Brooks  said,  and  thus  solve  North  Viet  Nam's  most  serious 
internal  problem — food. 

Col.  Brooks  acknowledged  that  the  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not  the  kind 
that  Americans  are  used  to. 

"We  prefer  the  dramatic  victories,  the  direct  attacks,  and  the  organization  and 
commitment  of  massive  force  and  power  to  destory  the  enemy,  "he  said. 

But  he  cautioned  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  and  warned  that  the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia  might  ultimately  determine  the 
fate  of  the  free  world. 

The  speaker  outlined  economic  and  political  factors  which  he  said  make  stability 
and  progress  elusive  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia.  Most  nations  in  that  area  lack 
traditions  of  representative  government,  he  said,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
administrators . 

"Though  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  their  independence,"  he  said,  "they 
lack  the  military  and  economic  means  to  guarantee  It." 

The  area  has  vast  resources  of  Important  raw  materials  and  manpower,  the  colonel 
said.  It  stands  astride  the  lifelines  of  the  free  world,  protects  the  flank  of 
South  Asia,  and  is  a  stepping  stone  from  Asia  to  Australia. 
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In  short,  he  said,  it  is  a  prize  worthy  of  Communism's  best  efforts. 

To  dramatize  the  difficult  position  of  Southeast  Asian  nations,  Col.  Brooks 
asked  each  of  the  more  than  500  civilian  and  military  conferees  in  the  seminar  to 
imagine  himself  the  leader  of  one  of  those  nations  and  to  ponder  his  nation's 
course  of  action  when  faced  with  the  growing  threat  of  Communist  China. 

Other  speakers  in  today's  sessions  of  the  seminar,  which  will  continue  through 
Friday  in  the  theater  of  SIU's  new  School  of  Communications  Building,  discussed 
South  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Col.  Milton  J.  Weber,  U.S.  Army,  said  five  South  Asian  countries  border 
directly  upon  Communist  territory  and  are  subjected  almost  daily  to  Communist 
influence  and  attempts  to  exploit  and  control. 

The  outcome  of  competition  between  Indian  democracy  and  Chinese  communism  will 
more  or  less  decide  the  fate  of  representative  government  in  Asia,  he  said. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan,  U.S.A.F.,  said  Africa  has  valuable  natural  resources 
and  is  one-fifth  of  the  world's  land  mass  in  a  very  strategic  location.  It  therefore 
is  Important  that  it  not  be  denied  to  the  free  world,  he  said,  even  before  we  consider 
the  implications  of  Communism  engulfing  240  million  more  people. 

Today's  closing  speaker,  Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  R.  Waterman,  U.S.A.?. ,  said  American 
dependence  on  the  Latin  American  countries  as  friendly  allies,  as  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  as  customers  for  our  exports  makes  this  area  vitally  important  to  the 
United  States. 

"Today  we  are  mending  our  bridges  in  Latin  America,"  he  said,  "But  repairs  are 
much  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  new  construction.  It  will  take  a  long  time. 
It  will  take  more  than  dollars." 
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CAR30NDALE,  ILL.,  March  31  —  The  United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  be 
preeminent  in  the  space  race  if  it  is  to  retain  its  position  of  world  leadership,  a 
military  authority  from  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  said  here  today. 

The  speaker  was  Col.  Clyde  E.  Brooks,  U.S.  Air  Force,  addressing  a  session  of 
the  National  Security  Seminar  in  progress  on  the  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University, 

"Locked  as  we  are  in  a  struggle  for  survival  with  imperialistic  Communism,  and 
considering  the  overwhelming  military  implications  of  space  superiority,"  Col.  Brooks 
said,  'our  peace  and  freedom  depend  upon  the  U.S. playing  the  role  of  a  winner,  not 
a  contender  who  'also  ran! '" 

Col.  Brooks  was  opening  speaker  on  today's  program  of  the  seminar,  conducted  at 
SIU  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  two-week  seminar,  with  more 
than  500  civilians  and  military  reservists  from  throughout  the  nation  enrolled,  will 
continue  through  Friday. 

The  colonel  said  propulsion  problems  still  form  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
to  space  travel,  but  chemical  fuels  and  nuclear  energy  will  both  play  important  roles 
in  providing  motive  power  for  space  explorations. 

Solar  power  also  is  a  very  promising  possibility  for  propulsion,  he  said,  as 
well  as  for  supplying  energy  for  auxiliary  purposes  out  in  the  deep  voids  of  space. 

Another  speaker  today,  Capt.  Arthur  F.  Johnson,  U.S.  Navy,  told  seminar 
conferees  that  the  U.S.  has  a  definite  superiority  in  long  range  strategic  bombers. 
At  the  same  time,  he  said,  our  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  program  is  growing 
rapidly  in  strength. 

"Peace  in  our  time,  uneasy  as  it  may  be,"  Capt.  Johnson  said,  "will  continue 
to  rest  on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  free  world  not  only  to  defend  itself, 
but  to  protect  its  vital  interests." 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  March      — A  special  short  course  in  service  station 
management  is  being  offered  by  Southern  Illinois  University's  Division  of  Technical 
and  Adult  Education. 

Classes  will  meet  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Mondays  for  10  weeks  beginning 
April  11  in  the  Wham  Education  Building  on  Southern's  Carbondale  campus.   Tuition 
is  $8  and  registrations  are  currently  being  accepted  by  mail,  according  to  SIU 
Adult  Education  Supervisor  Glenn  E.  Wills. 

Topics  covered  include  money  management,  credit  and  collections,  inventory 
control,  bookkeeping,  selection  and  development  of  service  station  personnel, 
insurance,  human  relations,  and  sales  and  merchandising. 

The  course  is  designed  especially  for  service  station  operators  and  has  been 
planned  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  board  made  up  of  major  oil  company 
representatives,  Wills  said. 
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CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April  1  —  Most  serious  challenge  facing  the  free  world  today 
is  international  Communism,  the  closing  speaker  in  a  two-week  National  Security 
Seminar  stressed  here  today. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force,  said  expansion  of  the  communist 
domain  must  be  vigorously  opposed — whether  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Col.  Sullivan  was  one  of  five  faculty  members  from  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.C.,  which  presented  the  seminar  on  the  Campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

"To  know  what  the  Communists  are  up  to,  and  to  understand  their  varied  techniques, 
is  a  major  order  of  business  with  us,"  he  told  the  seminar  audience  today.  "It  is 
an  order  of  business  we  cannot  neglect." 

He  said  the  conflict  between  the  Communists  and  the  free  world  is  as  fundamental 
as  any  conflict  can  be  and  that  "their  proclaimed  objectives  and  our  conception  of 
a  decent  world  order  just  do  not  and  cannot  fit  together." 

"As  free  citizens  of  this  great  United  States,"  the  speaker  said,  "we  cannot 
afford  complacency.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future  our  country  will  need  men  and  women  of  character  and  determination." 

More  than  500  civilians  and  military  reservists  from  throughout  the  nation 
attended  the  seminar,  which  closed  with  a  brief  ceremony  after  Col.  Sullivan's  talk 
today. 
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SIU  COUNTRY  COLUMN 


By  Albert  Meyer 

Modern  farmers  are  investing  more  and  more  money  these  days  in  mechanizing  and 
automating  their  farming  operations  to  reduce  labor  and  increase  output.  Much  of  the 
earlier  emphasis  was  on  mechanizing  crop  production  and  handling  operations,  but  more 
recently  the  same  trend  has  been  showing  up  in  livestock  farming  in  Southern  Illinois, 
according  to  J.J.  Paterson,  Southern  Illinois  University  agricultural  engineer. 

This  high  interest  was  demonstrated  in  the  number  of  farmers  attending  the  annual 
Southern  Illinois  Farm  Materials  Handling  Exposition  at  Nashville  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  (March  30-31) .  The  exhibits  dramatized  the  ingenuity  of  equipment 
manufacturers  in  developing  machinery  to  cut  down  on  the  labor  and  time  involved  in 
feeding,  watering,  and  handling  all  kinds  of  livestock.  The  coming  of  electrical 
power  to  nearly  all  farms  has  made  these  developments  possible. 

No  mechanizing  program  should  be  undertaken  without  first  considering  the 
existing  buildings  and  farmstead  layout  as  well  as  the  anticipated  goals  of  the 
operation,  Paterson  says.  The  job  to  be  down  and  the  kind  of  material  to  be  handled 
will  largely  determine  what  equipment  the  farmer  will  need.   Such  installations  often 
call  for  a  considerable  investment  of  capital,  so  the  farmer  should  seek  the  advice 
of  an  agricultural  engineer  or  farm  management  specialist  in  planning  his  developments. 

Farm  materials  can  be  classified  into  free-flowing,  such  as  grain  and  feed  pellets; 
nonf ree- flowing ,  such  as  ear  corn,  ground  feed,  oil  meal,  fertilizers,  hay,  silage  or 
manure;  and  liquids,  such  as  water,  milk,  and  fuel. 

Augers  and  elevators  are  good  for  conveying  free-flowing  materials.  They  are 
well  adapted  to  automation  since  the  advent  of  electric  power  to  farms.  Chain 
conveyors  are  much  used  for  the  nonfree-flowing  materials  and  will  operate  from 
horizontally  up  to  a  45-degree  angle.  Pneumatic  conveyors  are  simple  and  low  in 
cost  because  all  that  is  needed  is  a  pipe  and  a  suitable  fan  for  moving  dry  material 
up  or  down  and  around  corners.  A  variety  of  pumps  will  move  liquids  through  pipes, 
including  liquid  feeds  which  are  gaining  popularity  in  swine  feeding.        -am- 
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MARION,  ILL.,  April      — Family  campers  will  hold  "open  house"  to  visitors 
who  attend  the  annual  Family  Outdoor  Living,  Camping,  and  Boating  Show  May  13-15, 
to  be  held  this  year  on  Lake  of  Egypt  south  of  Marion. 

Persons  attending  will  get  an  idea  of  how  outdoor  enthusiasts  live  while 
camping  by  visiting  them  in  their  own  outdoor  living  quarters. 

Both  commercial  and  non-commercial  exhibits  will  be  shown  during  the  three-day 
event,  which  will  be  highlighted  by  daily  entertainment  and  special  events.  Cooperating 
agencies  are  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  Southern  Illinois  Tourist  Promotion 
Council,  Southern  Illinois  Recreation  Council,  Southern  Illinois  Incorporated,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service. 

A  feature  of  the  show  will  be  the  crowning  of  a  beauty  queen  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  15.  Other  events  will  include  a  camp  fire  and  safety  demonstrations  by  a  Marion 
Civil  Defense  group,  presentations  from  the  show  wagon  of  the  SIU  department  of 
recreation  and  outdoor  education  and  the  Carbondale  park  district,  an  underwater 
recovery  demonstration  by  the  Marion  Civil  Defese  group,  trampoline  exhibition  by  SIU 
girl  gymnasts,  SIU  folk  singer,  Indian  demonstrations,  parachute  jumps  from  planes, 
water  ski  show,  and  style  show. 

Lake  of  Egypt  is  situated  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Power  Cooperative's 
generating  plant  seven  miles  south  of  Marion,  a  short  distance  east  of  Illinois 
Route  37. 
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Number  654  in  a  weekly  series  —  "It  Happened  in  Southern  Illinois"  —  a  series 
consisting  of  regional  folklore  and  historical  accounts  suitable  for  feature, 
column,  or  editorial  use. 

FOR  A  SHORT  DRIVE 
John  W.  Allen 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Nearly  everyone  likes  to  go  for  occasional  drives  and  finds  them  enjoyable.  It 
is  better  if  one  knows  something  of  the  stories  and  objects  of  interest  to  be  seen 
along  the  way,  or  Is  just  plain  curious.  That  being  true,  almost  any  journey  becomes 
worth  while.  It  becomes  increasingly  so  if  the  traveler  goes  leisurely  along  the  way, 
taking  ample  time  to  look  about  and  perhaps  to  listen. 

Such  journeyings  may  vary  in  length  of  time  from  a  half  hour  to  a  week,  in 
distance  from  a  half  mile  in  an  old  orchard  trying  to  find  by  the  glint  of  his  blue 
where  the  indigo  bunting  has  a  nest.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  an  unhurried  two  day 
float  down  the  Wabash,  from  Vincennes  to  New  Harmony,  with  the  night  between  spent  on 
a  friendly  sandbar  listening  to  a  silence  punctured  with  unfamiliar  sounds.  We  tried 
such  a  trip  and  liked  it  so  much  so  that  a  ten  day  trip  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  later  was  made  on  a  five  acre  barge  tow. 

A  leisurely  three  days  of  the  return  trip  followed  the  Natchez  Trace.  This  time 

it  was  without  the  bands  of  land  pirates  that  once  infested  the  storied  trail  toward 

i 

Nashville.  Conveniently  located  overnight  camp  grounds  made  travel  more  convenient 

and  added  to  a  stock  of  pleasant  remembrances.  Trekking  along  the  way  of  the  National 

Road  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  to  Vandalia,  Illinois,  or  along  the  Wilderness 

Road  into  Kentucky  or  even  along  our  own  Goshen  Road  from  Shawneetown  to  Edwardsville 

in  Illinois  add  their  pleasant  memories  and  enable  one  to  join  in  spirit  at  least, 

those  thousands  that  moved  along  the  same  trails  to  settle  the  west.  Known  something 

of  the  stories  spread  along  the  way  surely  helps. 
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But  all  this  Is  not  what  the  writer  had  in  mind  to  say  when  this  particular  column 
was  begun.  It  was  the  purpose  to  suggest  a  shorter  trip  or  trips  for  those  less 
ambitious  or  with  less  spare  time,  a  journey  that  could  be  made  in  a  day,  or  perhaps 
rushed  over  in  half  that  time.  It  might  be  well  to  outline  a  typical  journey. 

The  first  one  that  comes  to  mind,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  near  at  hand,  begins 
at  nearby  Murphysboro  and  ends  there  on  the  same  day.  Since  a  journey  must  begin 
at  some  particular  "X  marks  the  spot"  place,  this  one  begins  at  a  stone  marker  beside 
the  railing  just  south  of  the  G.M.  &  0.  railway  station  in  Murphysboro.  This  stone 
marks  the  birthplace  of  John  A.  Logan,  legendary  Civil  War  figure  from  Egypt.  A 
bronze  statue  on  the  high  school  grounds  a  few  blocks  to  the  west  of  the  stone  marker 
also  pays  tribute  to  a  distinquished  son  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Three  miles  west  of  Murphysboro  and  south  of  Illinois  13  there  is  a  row  of  domed 
charcoal  ovens.   In  the  heyday  of  the  hobo  these  ovens,  when  not  serving  their  intended 
purpose  to  make  charcoal,  were  used  as  the  center  of  a  "jungle  '  for  that  wandering 
fraternity.  For  the  past  several  years  they  have  been  busy  with  making  charcoal 
and  beside,  hobos  to  inhabit  a  jungle  seem  to  have  vanished.  Should  one  turn  from 
Illinois  13  and  stop  at  the  ovens  he  may  leave  his  car  there  and  walk  west  along 
the  railway  track.  Almost  immediately  on  the  left  is  the  site  where  early  white  men 
found  a  flowing  salt  spring. 

In  1816  Conrad  Will,  a  "Pennsylvania  Dutchman,"  came  here  to  establish  the  Muddy 
Salines,  lead  in  the  establishment  of  Jackson  County  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois  whose 
first  constitution  he  helped  to  write.  He  also  practiced  medicine,  had  a  tan  yard, 
was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  and  in  fact  he  easily  qualified  as  a  leading  citizen 
of  the  new  state  whose  early  course  he  had  done  much  to  shape.  He  now  rests  in  an 
unmarked  grave  on  the  hilltop  north  of  where  vanished  Brownsville  once  stood.   If  a 
visitor  to  the  old  towns  site  looks  about  carefully,  he  will  see  an  occasional  sunken 
spot  that  once  was  a  cistern  or  cellar.  Spots  littered  with  rubble  show  where  early 
houses  stood. 
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Interesting  and  diverting  as  Brownsville's  story  may  be  we  continue  west  along 
Illinois  13  to  a  roadside  lookout  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kincaid  valley.  From  this 
r<iuta£c  point  one  looks  sharply  down  upon  Kincaid  Creek  bridge  that  is  at  about  the 
same  spot  where  a  ferry  crossed  the  stream,  150  years  ago.  It  was  at  the  place  where 
Kincaid  joins  Big  Muddy  River  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  bridge  that  William 
Boon  loaded  a  flatboat  in  December,  1811,  and  departed  for  New  Orleans,  just  in  time 
to  be  on  the  river  during  the  New  Madrid  earthquake,  of  late  December  of  1811  and  early 
January  of  1812. 

Very  soon  after  crossing  Kincaid  a  sign  points  south  to  Sand  Ridge  where  Boon, 
(He  spelled  the  name  without  a  final  'e.')  settle  and  opened  a  farm  shortly  after  1800. 
It  was  here  that  he  raised  a  company  of  Rangers  for  service  in  the  war  of  1812. 

An  Indian  reservation  a  half-mile  wid<-  and  two  mile  long  that  adjoined  the  village 
on  the  east  was  the  last  Illinois  home  of  the  five  miserable  remnants  of  the  Illinois 
tribes  that  came  to  live  for  a  time  before  departing  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
named  Worthen  for  the  west  and  oblivion. 

Sand  Ridge  remained  an  important  village  of  Jackson  County  for  many  years,  having 
a  busy  cotton  gin  until  after  Civil  War  times.  Continuing  west  from  Sand  Ridge  village 
on  the  gravel  road  that  parallels  the  railway  the  visitor  reaches  Illinois  3  and  goes 
south  to  the  Gorham  spur.  Turning  right  on  the  Gorham  side  road  the  careful  looker 
will  note  that  he  Is  going  through  a  cut  in  a  low  Indian  mound  into  a  town  that  has 
answered  to  three  names.  First  it  was  Leo  Rock,  then  Fordayce,  and  now  is  Gorham. 
The  town  now  clusters  about  a  railway  station,  a  sizable  Indian  mound,  an  abandoned 
farm  silo  and  a  few  interesting  old  buildings  that  look  like  they  could  tell  stories. 

A  gravel  road  leading  south  from  the  west  edge  of  town  takes  the  explorer  to  the 
railway  track  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  that  is  north  end  of  Big  Hill  where  a  path 
may  be  followed  a  short  way  through  the  woods  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  group 
of  Indian  carvings  in  the  state.  Any  visitor  will  have  a  tendency  to  stop,  look, 
and  wonder. 
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If  tb©  traveler  drives  west  along  the  roadway  leading  towards  the  Mississippi 
he  will  find  the  site  of  the  "White  House",  home  of  Joseph  Duncan  early  state 
senator  from  Johnson  County  who  introduced  the  legislation  that  began  the  free 
public  school  system  of  Illinois.  Duncan  later  moved  to  a  northern  county  and  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  Between  the  site  of  Duncan's  White  House  and 
Gorham  a  physician  brother  of  Duncan  operated  a  grist  mill  on  Running  Slough  while 
practicing  medicine. 

We  are  now  fif ten  miles  from  the  starting  point  of  what  was  planned  as  a  little 
drive  and  are  out  of  space.  Next  week  another  column  can  begin  there.  Another 
ten  miles,  with  numerous  stops  along  the  way  to  see  other  interesting  spots  will 
land  the  traveler  in  Grand  Tower,  it  is  hoped  at  the  proper  time  to  enjoy  a 
del  ■* eh t fu]  uveal  at  a   unique  <»ating  place. 
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From  Information  Service 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


85  SIU  STUDENTS 
PLAY  ACTIVE  ROLES 
IN  PEACE  CORPS 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April    — Southern  Illinois  University  has  played  a 
responsive  role  in  Peace  Corps  activities  the  past  five  years.  This  was  brought 
out  as  the  Peace  Corps  celebrated  its  fifth  birthday  anniversary  this  month. 

Southern  has  sent  85  students  or  graduates  overseas  for  Peace  Corps  duty,  of 
whom  49  were  in  service  as  of  Feb.  1  and  36  had  returned  to  this  country.  Comprising 
the  total  were  56  men  and  29  women. 

In  addition  to  its  own  Peace  Corps  volunteers ,  SIU  has  trained  more  than  300 
who  have  come  here  from  other  campuses  since  1964  to  learn  their  job  under  SIU's 
Peace  Corps  training  staff  directed  by  George  Criminger. 

Those  trained  here  reported  for  duty  in  Niger,  Senegal,  Tunisia,  and  Guinea, 
Africa;  Honduras,  Central  America;  and  Nepal,  Asia.  Southern's  own  students  have 
been  assigned  all  over  the  globe,  to  such  places  as  Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  Liberia, 
Kenya,  Morocco,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  and  Nepal. 

During  the  five  years  of  the  Peace  Corps  existence  more  than  17,000  have  served 
in  the  organization.  Currently  there  are  more  than  12,000  volunteers,  of  whom  more 
than  5,000  are  women,  serving  in  46  Peace  Corps  countries. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Peace  Corps  shows  that  of  the  first  5,000  returned 
volunteers,  39  per  cent  have  continued  their  education,  15  per  cent  work  for  federal, 
state  or  local  governments;  15  per  cent  teach;  eight  per  cent  work  with  social 
service  agencies;  11  per  cent  are  in  business  and  industry '>   and  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  12  per  cent  are  unemployed. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale ,  Illinois 
Phone:  453-2278 


CARBONDALE,  ILL.,  April    — paul  V.  Miner,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  will  speak  at  the  joint  banquet  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association,  the  Southeast  Missouri  Press  Association,  and  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  department  of  journalism  April  15  at  SIU. 

The  event,  part  of  Journalism  Ueek  activities  on  the  campus,  will  be  In 
the  ballroom  of  University  Center.  Announcement  of  Golden  Em  Awards  to  outstanding 
editors  of  Southern  Illinois  and  the  naming  of  Mr.  Headliner  of  1966  will  be  made 
by  the  department  of  journalism.  Golden  Em  (Master  Editor)  recipients  are  named 
to  the  Southern  Illinois  Editors  Hall  of  Fame. 

Miner  became  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Star  in  1965  after  serving  five 
years  as  managing  editor.  A  member  of  the  staff  since  1933  when  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  he  is  on  the  paper's  board  of  directors. 

Miner's  early  days  on  the  newspaper  were  spent  in  general  reporting,  with  a 
highlight  being  an  assignment  with  another  reporter  to  investigate  the  Pendergast 
machine  vote  fraud  scandal.  Their  investigation  disclosed  existence  of  some  70,000 
fraudulent  names  on  the  vote  rolls. 

In  World  War  II  Miner  was  a  communication  officer  on  the  staff  of  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz.  He  has  served  as  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 
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